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LABOUR AND 
HOUSING IN INDIA 

CHAPTER I 

The Development of the Big City 

Migration. — The relation of life to environment is one of 
censtant struggle, but this struggle is often sought to be avoided by 
means ‘of migration. Indeed, migration is as old as the early begin- 
nings of life itself. The migrations of birds and animals in search 
of food have been the subject of patient scientific investigation. They 
are connected not only with changes in food supply, but also with 
the need for expansion during the breeding season. The primitive 
* man had similarly his wander-lust, but, as his locomotion was slow, 
migration involved the output of a much larger amount of energy. 
As a result also of conflict between wandering tribes mortality 
- became much heavier. Thus the expensive habit was gi-adually 
given up, though it still persists in sparsely settled forests and 
wildernesses, which are the abode of hunters and shepherds. The 
wanderings of people, like those of animals, are usually from cold 
to warmer regions, from warm to temperate lands, and from 
temperate lands to the fringes of the sea. 

Causes. — In early times sudden climatic changes led to the 
movement of hordes and tribes of far-reaching importance. Hunt- 
ington, for instance, attributes, in his Pulse of Asia, the incursion 
of Central Asiatic tribes into Europe and India to the desiccation of 
that region. Migrations have also been due to the wasteful use of 
' the resources of the earth. Thus indiscriminate, unregulated 
grazing has led to The sterilisation of pasture lands, which has kept 
the shepherds always on the march for ‘fresh woods and pastures 
new'; or, again, early migrations were due, to the wasteful methods 
of agriculture followed by the tribes. With increase in the know- 
ledge of agriculture and the 'domestication of animals, people came 
to be settled in fertile river valleys^,'and grassy places ; and it was 
here that they gradually developed stability in social life and 
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relations. It took :;many ages ..for- people to maintain an 

increasing population on 'a /given' territory, .and,. ^ this became 
possible, ..wars of conquest were the I-ule and.. there were no peaceful 
. .'..means, of migration. 

.CoEcentratioii of' PopiilatioE.--Witiiiiii,'a, given terqtory 
there were, in operation causes vrhich led to ■ a constant shifting of the 
population due' to .the advancing specialisation of industrial and 
social functions. The result has been a continuous and persistent 
agglomeration of people in selected cities which afforded some 
special advantages ; and, accordingly, ancient and mediaeval, as also 
to a great extent even modem, history is more or less a chroniele of 
the varying destinies of important cities and those who lived in them. 

When peace and security were uncertain, on account of the 
unsettled state of the country, population was diverted towards the 
seats of kings, or the headquarters of strong local chiefs who could 
afford protection to those who lived under their patronage. This 
has been the cause of the alternate growth and decay of many places 
during the Ancient and the Middle Ages in Europe and India as _ 
elsewhere. Gradually, as society became stable and agriculture and 
industry flourished, men came to swarm together in sites where the 
hills meet the valley or on the junction of roads and rivers, where 
traders may carry on a brisk business. Thus marts developedrinto 
towns. In India towns develop out of weekly markets or periodical 
fairs, which fonn a most important economic feature of every 
agricultural country. Even in the age of modern railways, fairs are 
a necessity in raral districts. Trade and industry give birth to the 
professional classes. Thus the market towns attract and dignify 
mercantile pursuits and handicrafts. Temples are also built by the 
side of workshops ; and thus cities grow by commei'ce, by arts and 
> handicrafts, and by religion. Formerly political vicissitudes governed 
the rise and fall of cities ; while religious upheavals played no small 
part in bringing cities into prominence or decay. But now it is 
, economic causes which play the dominant role Jn originating new ' 
cifes and bringing about the decline of old ones. 

""'■'Growth of Trade and Commerce.— Thus, as Gait re- 
marked in his report on the Census of India, 1911, ‘ Some places 
developed as capitals of former ruling dynasties and owed their 
importance to their position as political centres ; others, situated on 
the great land or waterways, grew up as emporia of trade ; others 
again were established as strategic citadels of defence against hostile 
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. raiclerSv The prosperity- of has variecLwith the history of the 
' 'tract- in which': they are situated, -with the changes in administrative 
organisation, the diversion ;of trade-r-outes, the growth or decay of 
harbours, the introdnction of railways and the development of 
. ■.conimiinicationsd^ The' fact that cominmiicatioiis . behveen a 
number of different places can be effected ■ with' the - least cost 
by establishing certain centres from which roads, or- that, at a 
-later stage, railways can be made to - radiate in, all 'directions 
' and thus facilitate distribution enormously, has helped the' growth 
of many cities as centres of distribution. The existence of - 
valleys, hills and plains, and the breaks of transportation which 
occur at national frontiers and at the junction of land and water 
routes, tend to limit the number and increase the size of such 
distributing centres. ‘So we find commercial centres at the 
confluence of rivers, heads of navigation fords, meeting points of 
hill and plain, and other places where the physical coiifiguratioii 
requires a change of vehicle/" Such centres generally grow from 
their position as mere post-ofSces for the distribution of goods 
‘already sold to customers, to places "where articles are sent for sale, 
and thus become the headquarters of a large and growing entrepot 
trade and the seats of an intricate system of comnierce and ex- 
t. change. Again, the fact that a large number of people are brought 
together at any point for any purpose at once becomes a cause for 
yet other people to come. Accordingly, there has been an unmistak- 
able tendency for the population to concentrate more and more in 
select places, in order to profit by the various advantages in trade, 
commerce and profitable employment which they offered. 

The decay of agriculture and the recurring famines have been 
an important cause of a steady migration of cultivators and farm- 
labourers towards the cities in China, Russia and India. During 
times of scarcity and hardship the poor flow towards the cities, not 
only for the sake of satisfying their immediate needs, but also for 
' the glamour and attraction which the big cities cast upon their 
imagination. 

The Industrial Revolution.— More than all these, how- 
ever, have industry and commerce contributed to the concentration 
of ■ population in cities and . big towns. The social and economic 

^ Si]' Edward Gait, Census of India ^ 1911, VoL I, Part II. 

® Weber, The Growth oi Cities,^* IIZ, 
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chMges which followed the Industrial Revolution completelv 
destroyed and disorganised the existing methods of production and 
distribution in England and Central and Western Europe The 
manonal and feudal organisations had lost tiieir strencrth and 
sigmficance with the emergence of the powerful and well-disdplined 
craR and merchant gilds, which successfully regulated production 
&stnbution and^ the conditions of labour in most of the towns 
m Europe dumg the Middle Ages. ‘In the Middle A<^es ’ 
observes Gibbon, manufactures were carried on by a number 
of smaU master manufacturers, who gave out work to be done in'the 
homes of their employees and who often combined agriculture with 
manufacturmg pursuits. The vast enterprises of modern 
uch as railways and mills, which require a large expenditure of ' 
they can begin to be in any way remunerative, w’ere 
Piactically unknown a century ago. The industrial system was 

intemationd and far laai 

_ With the invention of Kay’s flying shuttle in 1733, Hargreave’s 
Wng jemy in 1765, Arkwright’s water-frame in 1767 aL 
further mth the invention of Crompton’s mule in 1779 and 
Cartwnght’s power-loom in 1785, the cotton industry was iLlly 
revolutionised ; while the discovery of Davy’s safety lamp in IBIS - 
the improvement of the steam-engine by Watts and Stephensonrand 
the discovery of a host of other useful instruments, gave a remark- 
able impetus to industry and production in general 

and^ur?^ Industrial Townsa-Thus the new discoverifes : ■ 
mid inventions necessitated, and the railways and steamships facili- 
teted, the concentration of labour and capital in industrial centres 
Prommity to coal and iron mines became an important condition of 
the fitness of a place for industrial growth. Accordingly, a number 
of towns havmg coal or iron mines or raw materials grew up 
pi y, and attracted towards them large numbers of people from 
the surrounding country for the sake of lucrative employr^ent and ' 
for purposes of trade and commerce. So rapid was the flmxr nf 
2>PuIation towards the urban area§, that, whereas in 1851 only half 
of the population of England and Wales lived in urban areas no™ 

doubled, trebled and even more than quadrupled their population in 

, ^ Gibbon, Industry in England^ p. 325 , 
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less than a hundred years. No wonder, therefore, that the problem 
of housing this ever-increasing population assumed a very acute 
form in most of the industrial towns, which developed ® slums, with 
back-to-back houses, or surrounding little, sunless, unpaved courts 
and narrow alleys of damp and dreary dwellings/^ 

Sir Arthur Newsholme pertinently observes, ‘Urbanisation in the 
earlier years meant dense overcrowding and insanitation j and that 
it is still an influence adverse to health may be gathered from the 
information given by the Census of 1911, that over eight times as 
large a proportion of the urban as of the rural population of the 
country live in one-roomed tenements, and nearly twice as large a 
proportion live in two-roomed tenements ; while the proportion of 
one-roomed tenements which are overcrowded, in the sense of 
having more than two persons to a room, in towns is seven times 
as great, and of two-roomed tenements is twice as great, as in the 
country districts/ ^ 

Growth of Loxidon and Paris.— -To take but a few 
examples, within about 85 years, from 1801 to 1887, both London 
and Paris more than quadrupled their population, while the house 
accommodation generally lagged behind. In fact, the Industrial 
Revolution meant the subjection of large masses of working-class 
families to evil conditions of housing and work in crowded and 
insanitary dw'ellings and factories. 

The following figures will clearly indicate the disparity between 
the growth of population and houses : 


000 omitted 



1880 

: 1821 

1 ■ ■■ 4801'"' ■ 

CmES, / 

' POBULA- 

Ho. OF 

POFUUA- 

No. OF 

i POPULA- 

No. OF 


, 'TION"' ; 

HOUSES 

TIOH 

HOUSES 

TION 

HOUSES 

:Lpnd'on;; ,, , 

' ■ .4,215 ' 

'520 ' ■. 

1,379 

170 

9S9 

130 

Paris 

■".■■C,24G ' 

;767 , 

714 

288 


" ' ■ - * ■ ' 


Growth of Other Industrial Towns in the West.— New- 

castle and Manchester multiplied their population five times, while 
Birmingham and Liverpool more than six and seven times respec- 


^ Report of the Land Enquiry Committee 1918, VoL II, p. 2. 

® Sir Arthur Newsholme, Health and Insurance^ p, 7 
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tively, in the same period, 1801-87. Warsaw and Brussels trebled 
and quadrupled their population in but fifty-five years, following 
iSdl; while Berlin. Philadelphia and New York have beaten J 
records by multiplying their population ten, fifteen, and twenty-five 
fames respectively, within eighty years, following 1800. The indus- 
taal towns of the New World. Cincinnati and Chicago respectively 
increased their population over 85 and 112 times witMn seventy and 
or y pars preceding 1900. This phenomenal growth of population 
in cities has been due largely, if not entirely, to industry and 

ci™e?;a!e? Professional 

Classes engaged in various other occupations. 

The Effects of IndustriaUsm on Urban Life.-The pro- 
_ em of pcmmg proper house accommodation for this ever-increas- 
ing populatip has pturaUy involved great difficulty, .and given rise 
o conpsted and insanitary conditions, particularly *in the bio-gbr 

»tetnal cues. The Liberal Lead E,<,„iry Ccmmttee in England 

^e 14.000 one-roomed tenements in Glasgow, in each of which 

22nnnT^^^ number from two to six; and that there are ' 
^^,000 two-roomed tenements, in which from seven to twelve, and 
In Birmingham 90.686 persons are liifing 
f,, t tl^an two persons per room; the number 

has been nsing, and 1,662 persons out of these are living at 

of thf per ?ent 

milies are hving m dwellings containing three or more 

aimhes apiece, while 16-1 per cent of the people ar^hW 

nder overcrowded conditions. But with the age of water power 

gone and Rediscovery of electricity, which can store up ener<w and 

^ po^r to distoa. pte a. co«v=l. insi^sZ^^, 

Zl!! ? teadtog to establish 

owns at particular places are disappearing. On the other hand the 

SZT of sie a^rdlsS- . 

impoitance. These advantages in favour of commercial cities would 

1 cchtoeiSlZZ 

factory sites or f P^opI® needing it, either for 

in he houses of the work-people to be emploved 

in factones. Accordingly, in the twentieth century, pertinently 
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observes Prof. Pigou : ' Industrial towns tend not to coalesce with 
, commercial towns, but to be attracted into their near neighbourhood 
as satellites' are drawn, to the central sun, while the. villages o£ the 
work-people are tending to scatter both round the central sun and 
the minor satellites of the encircling industrial towns/ ^ But this 
been extremely slow,, and the.' results achieved so. far, 
though quite gratifying, are not sufficient to justify any conclusions 
with regard to their adaptability in every country. 

, in India.-— Here in Indiawe find the same forces 

of industrialisation and urbanisation being repeated to-day. In fact, 
India is at present in the throes of an industrial revolution. Her 
geographical seclusion, her fertile soil which yields abundance of 
food with comparatively little toil, as also her enervating climate 
which encourages ease and luxury, had all combined to postpone the 
evil day. But the forces of industrial concentration have now proved 
too strong, and we find ourselves in the grip of an industrial revolu- 
tion. The small cottage and home industries are languishing, and the , 
decay of supplementary occupations has weakened the position of the 
'small farmer. The agriculturist works on meagre resources, and 
these are not equitably distributed. Thus there arises a class of 
landless proletariat. The continued subdivision and fragmentation of 
.. holdings has resulted in a severe congestion in agriculture. Besides, 
the growth of population has given rise to a numerous ckvss. of 
landless labourers, who are beginning to find agricultural labour 
altogether unpaying. Moreover, the increasing use of agricultural 
Machinery, besides improving the crop, is gradually setting free a 
number of workers for industrial work, and this tendency might 
reasonably be expected to become more important in the future.. 
Ordinary agriculture is thus becoming rather unprofitable. Both the^ 
tenant and the agricultural labourer are feeling the pinch and| 
migrating to the towns. The joint-family system renders such 
migration both profitable and easy to a tenant, because the land is 
* incapable of supporting the growing family with the old methods^ 
By migrating to 1:he town, he not only lightens the burden on 
the land, but is not infrequently able to send home monetary 
help for minor improvements in agriculture. The agricultural 
labourer, similarly, feels that he can get more remunerative employ- 
ment in the city, and thus improve his social status when he returns 


Pigou, Essays in Applied Economics, p, 109. 
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to the land. Thus we find in operation a regular rural exodus to 

the city. 

A new class of capitalists is springing up in the country, who can 
; command a large industrial capital but who refuse to move from the 

I , a large labour market and all the 

i faahties of trade, banking and social life impossible to obtain in 
f remote distncts, where raw materials might have been cheaper. 
fT, urbanisation is going on surelj-, if slowlv, and 

the tendency of the population to congregate in increasing propor- 

?n onf to the towns below 

20,0U0 inhabitants, is markedly manifesting itself decade bv decade 

The following table shows the percentage growth of the same 

towns arrono-Arl . ^ ciuic 


Class of Places 

No. OF Places 
IN 1921 

Variation 1911-21 ^ 


Actual 

Per cent 

Total 

Urban Tenitory [ 

Towns having : 

100,000 and over 

100.000 to 500,000 

20.000 to 50,000 

10.000 to 20,000 

5.000 to 10,000 

Under 5,000 

Knral Territory . . ’ ] 

687,935 

2,313 

35 

54 

19 
450 
885 
690 , 
685,622 

2,529,614 

2,716,713 

1,135,922 

507,468 

416,731 

45,629 

286,498 

324,465 

187,099 

•8 

9*1 ' ' 

lU 

16-9 

7.6 

.7- 

4-8 

16.2 

‘1 


Tendencies in the Provinces (Bombay).~if we study 
&e same question by provinces, we find that in Bombay and 

•>*" comparativel/Jre 

fom’ HemTh manifesting itself in a more intense 

T of population living in towns of 

S inleT^ 

and 30 non r 5,000 and' 

m^d 10,000 Coming to individual cities, we 'find that they are 

ner^ustSd to.multipIy their population, while 

new mdustnal towns are spnngmg up every decade Pxaminin,, 

only a few of these, we find that within the last 50 years some' of 
have tabled, tpeUed, and even ,„admpW a4 p„p^Mo^ 

• ' ; , : : . , ; ^ of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I. p. 65. 
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Bombay, the premier city of India and the centre of a large textile 
industry, trebled her population in the 55 years preceding 1888, an^ 
has added another 5G per cent and more since. But these figures do 
not bring out fully the extent of Bombay’s growth. For the actual 
growth of the city we have to look to its suburban towns also, which 
supply most of the labour force to run the industries of the city. 
Some of these towns have more than quadrupled their population 
during the 50 years preceding 1921. 

The actual figures of the growth of Bombay city and suburbs are 
given below*/ 


In Thousands 


Name of place. 

Population 
IN 1921 

Population 
IN 1872 

Percentage ' 
Vaeiation 
1872-1921 

Remarks' 

Bombay City 

1,175-9 

6444 

82-5 


Bandra 

29*3 

7.2 

307 


Kurla 

26 

4-5 

477.8 


Thana .. 

22-6 ! 

14-3 

58' 


Kalyan . . 

17.8 

12.8 

39 


Ghatkoper Kirol . . : 

■ 8. 

• * 

• « 


Santa Cmz . . i 

■ 7 ■■ 


r 

1 in 1911 

Total, Bombay and . 

. 




.Suburbs i 

1,286.6 

681.2 

88-9 



Unlike London and Paris, house accommodation in Bombay, as' 
in most other big industrial cities in India, has fallen lamentably 
short of requirements and given rise to a large population of slum- 
dwellers. It is true that the Municipality, the Improvement Trust 
and the Development Directorate, recently created, are doing their 
mite to relieve congestion ; but, as Mr. Sedgwick, the Census Com- 
missioner for Bombay, has rightly remarked, conditions are as yet 
far worse than those of London. Coming to other important 
provincial cities, we find that Poona, the centre of many small 
industries, increased by 71 per cent since 1872 ; while Ahmeclabad and 
Sholapore, other important centres of the textile industry in the 
presidency, have more than doubled ; and Karachi, a big commercial 
and industrial city and a rising port, has quadrupled her population 
during the same period. 


Census of India, 1921, Bombay, 
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The Growth of Cities in Bengal (Calcutta)*— Coming to 
Bengal, we meet with similar conditions. Calcutta city proper, 
although it is undoubtedly the^ biggest commercial and business 
centre in Northern India and one of the biggest in the East, has 
few large mills and factories, such as' Bombay has, and 'the induS” ^ 
trial population is spread along the ri¥er for some distance 'e\^en 
beyond the suburbs, so that Calcutta as a centre of population is still 
nearly twice as great as Bombay. The average deiivSity of the popu- 
lation of the city and suburbs is 34 persons to the acre, and of the 
city alone, 69. The density of the population of the county of 
London is 63 per acre, but, on the one hand, there is no part of 
London where the density is much more than half that in the 
Jorasanko ward in Calcutta, nor, on the other, does London contain 
any area, bearing so large a proportion of the whole: which -has so 
low a density of population as Ballyganj/ ^ The problem of conges- j 
tion in Calcutta is, accordingly, much more acute than that in London, | 
and, coupled with the fact that it has higher buildings than London j 
and has a much less elaborate and poor sanitaiw and conseiwancy j 
arrangement, renders it peculiarly unhygienic. The increase in the | 
population of Calcutta city in the last two decades has been only j 
6*3 and 2*8 per cent, and about 44 per cent in all since 1872, As a| 
matter of fact, Calcutta has reached almost the limit of expansipp^* 
and the growing population can either seek habitation in the suburbs 
or drive out the poorer and the less efficient thither, to make room 
for them. In fact, thousands of clerks now live outside the city in 
the suburbs and come in daily to their work in the city ; and the 
total number of season-ticket holders to-day is nearly three times as 
many as it was ten years ago. If we, therefore, include the suburbs, 



POPULAXIOK IN 


Name of Place 

Thousands 

Percektage Variation 

In 1921 

In 1872 

DURING 1872-1921 


Calcutta and Fort 

907*9 

633*0 

43*3 

Cossimpur and Chitpur , . 
Manicktola 

S6-S| 

674j' 

54*3^ 

128*1 

Garden Reach . . 

45-6 

- 9-3 

3904 

Howrah 

195*3 

84-1 

1324 

Calcutta with Suburbs . . 

327*5 

800-7 

65*8 


^ Census of 1921, Vol. I, p, 73. 

® Approximately ^ exact figures are not available. 
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which we must, to find otit the real growth of the city, and which, 
as a matter of fact, contain all the mills and factories of Calcutta, we 
find that it has outstripped even Bombay, The actual growth of the 
city and the suburbs, or greater Calcutta as It has been called, is 
summarised in the table at foot of previous page. 

Some Other Coiiiatry Towns.— Dacca, ' the only other big 
city in the presidency, is at least three centuries older than Galcdtta, 
and was perhaps as large as it is now before Calcutta was anything 
but a collection of rural villages. It was once the centre of 
a world-famous cotton and silk industry, which has since practically 
died out. It has been the headquarters of Muslim nawabs and kings 
of Bengal, and a very prosperous and well-known town. Its present 
grow^th, 74T per cent during 1872-1921, is due entirely to the thriving 
agricultural industry of Eastern Bengal, and has accoi-dingly none of 
the evils and disadvantages of an industrial city. It has neither a 
huge floating immigrant population, similar to Calcutta or Bombay, 
nor is the disparity in the proportions of the sexes at all marked. 

Conditions in Madras.— Coming to Madras, the third largest 
‘city in India, we find that it had a population of 526,911 in 1921. 
It is an important distributing centre of the province and a good 
seaport. The density of the population is as high as 161 persons per 
in the heart of George Town, an important part of the city, and 
as low as 2 per acre in Fort St. George. It has a notoriously high] 
death-rate, which exceeded the birth-rate by no less than 1T7 per 
cent in the last decade. The city itself is insanitary, and very much 
overcrowded in parts. Although not an important industrial centre, 
it has many industries, the chief of which are cotton manufactures, 
gold and embroidery works, and leather manufacture. Madura, the 
centre of an important cotton industry, and Tricliinopoly, a big 
distributing and trading centre, are other noteworthy cities in the 
presidency. The former has almost trebled since 1872, w^-hile the 
latter has increased by about 57 per cent in the same time. The 
* houvsing conditions in these two towns are most abominable. It will •• 
be altogether incredible to a man who has not seen the slums of ■ 
these places to be told that sj^igle rooms, of the size 6ft. by 5ft. 
by 5ft,, are frequently occupied by three to four persons 1 This is , 
due to the generally low standard of wages and high rents in the 
presidency. 

Industrial Growth in the United Provinces.— Passing on 
to the United Provinces, we find that, although there are quite a 
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large number of dties deserving the appellation, Cawnpore is the 
only place which owes its growth to trade and industry alone* It is 
one of the largest railway junctions in the province and the biggest 
collecting and distributing centre. Over and above this, Cawnpore 
has considerable important industries, being the centre of cotton and 
sugar factories, flour mills, tanneries, leather, tent and brush factories, 
iron foundries, printing presses, chemical works, etc* During the 
50 years 1871-1921 it has grown by 71*9 per cent* The housing 
conditions are most unsatisfactory— more than 64 per cent of the 
population liwng in single-room tenements, at the rate of four 
persons per room. Even in the best quarters, supplied by the 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills, as many as eight to ten adult labourers 
flock into a single room 10 ft, by 12 ft., which serves the purposes 
of a kitchen, a store, a living and a sleeping room, alJ in one. The 
conditions in basties and other labourers’ mohallas are beyond 
conception. No wonder that the residents of these places are born 
only to die. The vital statistics show that in this city the death-rate' 
has been higher than the birth-rate ever since 1918, although the 
population has been kept up through incessant immigration, 

Benares, another important town in the province, deserves 
mention here, not because it is a big industrial city in the modem 
sense of the term, but because the overcrowding of houses 
heart of the city is one of the worst of its kind. The city has 
flourished as a religious centre along the banks of the Ganges from 
the earliest times. It has a flourishing silk and brocade industry, and 
brass and copper metal works, but they are carried on as cottage 
industries— the men working at their own houses or in small batches 
inside the shops of big merchants. Here five- to seven-storied houses 
are so crammed together that even the narrow lanes (some so narrow 
that they are hardly suflSident to allow two persons to walk abreast) 
which run through them hardly get sunshine, to say nothing of 
those who live inside the houses. 

Development of Delhi. — Delhi, the Imperial capital, also ' 
deserves passing mentioa here as one of the' big cities of the 
country. Its population, according to the Census of 1921, was 
304,420, including the Cantonments and Imperial Delhi. This shows 
an increase of more than 75 per cent since 1881, the time of fhe 
first regular census, and a significant increase of 30*7 per cent 
within the last decade. This has, however, been due mainly to the 
expansion of the urban area after the transfer of the capital. The 
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density per square mile is 4,683, and there are, on an average, four 
persons to a honse. It is an important railway junction, but has no 
important or eonsiderable industries, and, accordingly, does not 
present any acute housing or sanitary problems at present. vSiiiall 
mills and factories are, however, springing up for cotton ginning, 
pressing and weaving, and the manufacture of sugar and leather 
goods ; and commerce is growing up remarkably on account of the 
natural impetus afforded by the Imperial headquarters. 

Industrialism, in the Piinjab.-- Lahore, the seat of the 
Government of the Punjab, is a garrison city and an important 
railway junction. Its population in 1921 was 281,781, which repre- 
sents an increase of 23’2 per cent in the last decade and almost cent 
* per cent since 1881. It is the biggest industrial centre in the 
province, which is predominantly agricultural. Amritsar, the only 
other important city in the province, has also many industries, 
chiefly cotton and wool. Housing conditions in both these cities are 
unsatisfactory. Unskilled labourers and other poor people live under- 
most overcrowded and insanitary conditions ; some are absolutely; 
houseless and pass their nights away on platforms of closed shops.^** 
Cotton Centres of the C.P.— -Nagpur, the seat of the Central 
Provinces Government, is another thriving industrial city. It has 
-increased by 71 per cent since 1872. Nagpur is an important railway 
junction and the centre of a huge cotton spinning and weaving 
industry. Jubbulpore is the next important trading and eommercial 
centre in the Central Provinces. It has got, considerable industries, 
arid has risen by over 96 per cent since 1872. 

Growth of Rangoon. — Last, but not least, does Rangoon, the 
premier city of Burma and the seat of the Burmese Government, 
deserve special consideration at this place. Rangoon is a thriving 
commercial centre and an important seaport. It has a flourishing ship- ■ 
building industry and woodworks. The manufacture of dsT-e-stuffs 
and chemicals is also carried on on a large scale. Its population is 
"further swelled by a multitude of labourers employed in docks, 
railway w^^orks, traihs, etc. The city has grown from a small town of 
98,745 inhabitants, in 1872, to tl\e fifth biggest city in the country in 
1921, and has grown three and a half times within forty years. The 
onfy other city in India which shows a similar growth is Karachi. . 
Rangoon, like Bombay and Calcutta, presents a very serious housing; 


Census of India ^ 1921, Punjab and Delhi, p. 369. 
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shortage, wWch has led to overcrowding of the worst type. More 
than two-thirds of the people residing in the city have their birth- 
place outside the dty, while considerably more than half outside the 
Province of Burma. 

The following table shows the growth of Indian cities since 
1872 : 

.. — * ■; — - - ■ ' 000 omitted ' 


Names of Towjisfs 


Calcutta, with Suburbs 
Bombay with Suburbs. . 
Madras 
Hyderabad 
Raugoon 
Delhi 
Lahore 
Ahmedabad 
Lucknow 
Shoiapore 
Karachi 
Cawnpore 
Poona 
Benares 
Amritsar 
Nagpur 
Madura 
Trichinopoly 
Dacca 
Bangalore 


Population 
IN 1872 


Population 
IN 1921 


Percentage V^vria- 
tion, from 1872-1921 


800-7 

681-2 

397 € 

3674 ^ 

98-7^ 

1734 ^ 

157 - 3 ^ 

128-5 

208-6 

534 

56.8 

125-9 

125-6 

178-3 

157-9 

844 

52-2 

76-5 

68*6 


1 , 327-5 

1 , 286-6 

527-0 

404 - 2 . 

340-0 

304-4 

281*8 

274-2 

240-6 

119-6 

215 - 8 

216 - 4 
176-7 
1984 
160*2 
145-2 
138-9 
1204 
119-5 
237-5 


65-8 
88*9 
32*5 
10-0^ 
246 * 4 ,^ 
75-5" 
79 * 2 * ■ 
113*2 
4 . 2*9 
. 123-9 
282-2 
71-9 
48-8 
11*3 
5*5 
71-9 
165-9 
574 
74-1 
66-4 


. . “ Industrial Cities.~A special 

future of the foregoing table is that the industrial and commercfal 
aties have grown much fester than the others. These cities, as 
won d be clear from the preceding discussion, present an altogether 
peculiar housing problem, not experienced by smaller towns or 
country places. Again, if we enter into details, we shaU find that 
each of the big aties presents a distinctive problem of housing ' 
which requires its own solution by a careful survey of its location'/ 
means of communication and industrial possibilities. It is, however^ 
stiU possible to make certain generahsations on the basis of simUar 
^nfetions and arcumstances and. more or less common needs. 
Evidently enough, big commercial and industrial cities are generally 
pressed for space. The Hmitation of ground space and high 
land values are, therefore, always to be kept in mind in any scheme ' 

‘ Relates to population in 1881 and to the period 1881 to 1921. 
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to relieve congestion or improve insanitary conditions in them. 
Another common factor in the class of cities under consideration, 
is the presence of a large immigrant population, which needs 
temporary lodging comforts rather than home and corporate life 
and homely surroundings and conveniences, A floating population 
is a despair to the house-builder, and this, more than any other 
factor, has stood in the way of the success of housing schemes in 
Indian cities. ' 

Effects of Social Costoms on Housing Conditiom— 
The rigidity of the purdah system, which is a special feature of 
social life in India, lends further complexity to the housing problem 
in our cities. The womenfolk in Indian cities are exposed, in the- 
’majority of cases, to unhealthy and insanitary conditions. The 
highly gregarioip and communal instincts of Indians, coupled with the 
scarcity of ground-space in large cities, lead to overcrowding of 
houses and the construction of stuffy, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated 
rooms surrounding a small courtyard, so that the ladies could be 
secure from outside gaze. Deprived of all fresh air or open-air 
exercise of any kind, it is no wonder that the poor girls fall an 
easy prey to tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases. The 
following remarks of Dr. H. M. Crake, on the sanitary conditions of 
^ Northern Calcutta, are true of all Indian cities, and we, therefore, 
make no apology to quote them at length. He observes, ‘ No 
survey of an Oriential city can possibly ignore the potent influence 
of the purdah system on its domestic architecture. Obviously, 
the house is directly inspired by the necessity of securing absolute 
privacy for the ladies of the household. To effectually screen 
the inner apartments from the vulgar gaze, air and light are 
shut out, and the rooms rendered unfit for human habitation. It is 
very common to find the whole of the lower story of the zenana^ 
even in large and valuable houses, given up to godowns and kitchens, 
the inmates frankly admitting not one of the rooms is fit to live in. 
I must confess I am astonished at the average kitchen. It is, in a 
large number of houses, a gloomy, stuffy den, full of acrid smoke, and 
yet the ladies of the house haye to spend hours in these very 
unpleasant surroundings. The entire absence of chimneys results in 
an atmosphere which is almost unbearable when cooking is going 
on in a particularly ill-ventilated kitchen. . . . Tuberculosis is 
especially rampant in this area. In this area again there are a good 
many four-storied tenements, and some of five and even six ; while 
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Edinburgh has lowered the municipal building limit to three stories? 
above which no tenement houses or flats are now constructed, we 
have no such prohibition at all. How many stories would delicate 
mothers climb without getting strained ? Thus women, both middle- 
aged and old, as well as young children, stay at home to avoid stairs, 
and so get out of health for want of exercise and in other wB,ysJ 
* The labouring classes, who cannot afford even such dens for 
their womenfolk in big cities, generally leave their wives behind 
in the country and seek relaxation in vice and immorality. In 
his report on the working of the Rangoon Improvement Trust for 
1922, the chaimian frankly admits that the average labourer, and 
even the middle-class man, prefers to live in the suburbs, where he 
can get home life and some privacy, to tenement houses and flats"' 
in the city, which are occupied mostly by single men or outsiders, 
who come to the city temporarily for purposes of trade and 
commerce and never bring their wives with them. This accounts 
for the serious disparity in the proportion of the sexes in most of , 
our big cities, and the consequent growth of corruption, prostitution j 
and vice. These are serious problems, and should receive the 
greatest attention from both legislators and social reformers. Their 
solutions may be sought in model tenements, garden cities or 
suburbs ; or such problems might require a more radical treatpient , 
by way of re-planning and wholly re-arranging the sites for different 
purposes ; but these will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 


CHAPTER II 




^ Rapid Rise of the Mill and Mining Towns. 

Growth of Small Industrial Towns and Their Proh- 
' ,: :: lems,— Hardly less conspiciiotis than the emergence and' the .growth 
of the big city, with all its attendant evils of congestion, insanita- 
tion and disease, has been the sudden and rapid growth of mill and 
mining towns all over India. As a matter of fact, they are the 
backbone and tiSvStie, the foundation, on which the structure of the 
'bigger towns and cities is built, and on which they rely for their 
maintenance an,d prosperity. It is they which supply mostly the 
fuel and raw materials for the factories which have made the towns 
big and the cities bigger. It is they, again, which perform the 
simpler and the cruder operations connected wdth manufacture and 
industry. But large-scale production and specialisation have not left 
even these alone; so that we find these mill and mining towns 
specialising in and developing their own industries, and growing 
alipost precipitately. The phenomenon of their appearance is, how- 
• -ever, much more modern, and there are few which have any history 
^ previous to 1872 ; while many have been brought into existence in 

the twentieth century. As a rule they have altogether new and 
distinct characteristics, different from those of the country towns and 
^ ovbr-grown villages. We have, accordingly, to be very cautious in 
drawing conclusions from census statistics, which generally make no 
distinction between the tw^'o. The census statistics, by the way, 
are also obsessed by the fact that new places which were not included 
in the category of towns before, and which grow up during the inter- 
censal period, are included in the category of towns in the succeeding 
censuses, and to that extent give an undue colour to the growth of 
I urban population. Although the mistake due to this inconsistency 

in classification is hot very great, to that extent it makes the com- 
^ . parisons unreal. If we make ^allowance for this incongruity we 

shall find that the urban population as a whole in India, insignificant 
^ as it is as compared to the rural population, is not showing any marked 

. tendency to grow. 

[ The following table gives in a summary form the actual and per- 

centage growth of the urban and other population since 1891 in India : 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZE AND IN' RURAL TERRITORY, FROM 1819 TO 192P 



;AcT0An Population i 

' IN THOUSANDS - .| 

Per cent of Total 

Cjlass of peaces 

1921 ! 

1911 

1901 

1 . ^ 

! 

1891 

1921 

I 

jl911 

1901 

1891 

Total population 

1 316,018 

313,488 

: 294,31?' 

287,006 

loo' 

100 

100 

100 

Urban Territory 

Towns having : 

100,000 and oven 

32,419 

29,702 

29,200 

1 

27,171 

10.2; 

9.5 

9‘9 

9.9 

(Cities) 

8,212 

7,076 

! 6,606 

6,173 

2-6 

2*2 

2-2 

2.2 

20,000 to 100,000 

9,343 

8,519 

1 8,319^ 

7,713| 

1 2*9 

2.8 

2-9 

2.7 

20,000 and under . , | 

14,768 

14,107 

14,276i 

13,2951 

4*7 

4.5 

4-8 

4.6 

Rural Territory 

283,599 

283,786 

265,117 

259,835' 

89.8 

90.5 

90.1 

90.5' 


The Significance of . Census Figares.— Although India 
retains its rural and agricultural preponderance, it will be clear, from 
the foregoing table, that the class of towns containing 20,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants is growing most rapidly and increasingly of all 
The slight fall in 1911 was due entirely to the virulence of plague 
in most of the industrial towns, and the consequent temporary 
migrations of the inhabitants to rural tracts where the rigours of the 
epidemic were not equally severe. This also explains the slight gain 
in that decade by the rural tenitory, which othenvise shows a 
continuous, if slow, decrease. 

The IncoBgniity in Census Figures.— The presidencies 
bring out the same phenomenon in more clear relief. But, as lias 
been hinted before, this does not bring to the fore at all cogently the 
real strides that the population of the mill and mining towns has 
taken in India. The census statistics contain a large number of 
towns which are stationary, if not actually decaying, and have been 
included in the category of towns merely because they contain a 
specified number of inhabitants. Most of these towns have been the 
capitals of former ruling dynasties, and owed their importance to 
their position as political centres, while others were established as 
^ citadels of defence against hostile^raiders. With the change in the 
administrative oi^nisation, the displacement of population, the 
diversion of trade routes, the introduction of railways and "the 
, development of communications, they have lost their original 

^ Campiled from table in Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, p. 65. 
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significance and are breaking down with the lapse of time. Others 
again owe their development and importance to religion and sanctity, 
and, as such, have already reached their zenith and are at present 
more or less stationary, if not actually losing their pristine impor- 
tance and religious charms, by the growth of materialism among the 
people. If we, accordingly, leave out of consideration such places, 
and look to the growth of towns which owe their importance 'to 
industry and commerce, which alone deserve to be called towns in 
the modern sense of the term, and with which alone we are here 
concerned, we find that they have doubled, trebled and quadrupled 
in population within the space of a score of years. 

Comparison between an Industrial ' and Country 
Town. — Mr. Thompson, in his report on the Census of Bengal 
for 1921, has attempted to compare the two classes of towns as 
referred to above from the statistics which he collected for Bengal. 
The actual size of the average town of each class in Bengal since 
1872 has varied as follows : 


. Towns IN Bengal 


Actual Population 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

1872 

The average country town . . 
The average commercial or 

13,860 

13,587 i 

.1 

13,034 1 

13,029' 

12,798 

13,523 

industrial town 

30,846 

i 

28,888 ' 

22,199 

20,009 

17,233 

1 

18,742 


The following figures indicate the percentage growth of the 
same class of townis between each intercensal period since 1872: 


Towns in Bengal ' 


Percentage Variation ■ 


1911 
to 1921 

1901 
to 1911 

1891 
to 1901 

1881 i 

to 1891 

1872 ! 
to 1881 

1872 
to 1921 

•The :."a.verage ; country ■ town , . 
The average commercial . or 

2 

. 4.2 : 

0 

1-8 

-5‘3 

24 

industrial town 

6'8 

30‘1 

10-9 

16-1 

-84 

64-6 


®We have no data to make similar comparisons with reference to 
the growth of the two classes of towns in the other pimdnces. It 
is, however, certain that the conditions in other provinces are not 
appreciably different from those in Bengal. 
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Classification of Industrial Towns.— Having established 
the general proposition that the commercial and the inclnstrial towns 
as a whole are growing rapidly and at a considerably greater speed 
than either the country towns or the rural tracts, let us consider 
the , growth and development' of some individual towns and their 
causes. The phenomenal growth of our towns has been due to a 
variety of causes. It would be worth while at this place to go into 
the more important of them and see what effect they had on the 
growth of each particular town. For the sake of convenience, 
these causes might be divided into the following four main heads, 
each of which will be discussed separately in the subsequent pages : 
(1) Railways, (2) Mines, (3) The cotton industry, (4) The jute 
industry. 

The Effect of Railways. — In the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the present century in India, as in England and the Continent a 
little earlier, railways have played a very important part in the 
maintenance and growth, as also in the emergence and development, 
of towns. As the premier means of transport, railways afford great 
and invaluable facilities for the exchange of goods and services. 
Almost all our important towns to-day are connected by one or the 
other railway line, and no town without it finds a chance of growth 
or prosperity. Not only have railw^ays considerably reduced the ^ 
undue hardships of people during times of famine, and almost put 
an end to the destruction of life though sheer starvation by bringing 
grain to the famine-stricken parts from the comparatively favoured 
tracts, but have also afforded an excellent alternative employment 
in times of bad harvests; so that, according to the Industrial 
Commission, 'Famine now connotes not so much a scarcity or 
entire absence of food, as high prices and a lack of employment in 
the affected areas/ ^ They have, moreover, added immensely to 
the prosperity of the country through the enormous extension of 
commerce and industry, and thus indirectly helped the growth of 
population in towns and cities. 

Railway Towns. — Railways have also 'given birth to a 
number of towns, which have grown up round and near the huge 
establishments and workshops scattered all over the country for the 
storing, repairs and construction of the rolling-stock and other neces- 
saries, and which employ a huge amount of labour force. Thus 

; ; ^ Report of ike Indian Industrial Commissioni 1918? Cli. I, para. 5. 
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Ptirulia and Jamalpur, in Bihar and Orissa; Asansol, Khulna, 
Kharagpore, Kanchrapara, Lillooah and Saidpur, in Bengal ; Bezwada, 
in Madras ; Gondia and Bilaspnr, in the Central Provinces;' aiid^ 
Snkkur, Nasik,: Rajkot, Thana, 'Bijapurj'-'Bhtisawal,:' etc.', in the 
Bombay presidency, owe their growth and present importance 
mainly to their position as important railway centres* But this 
is not all. The size and importance of our big cities would not have 
been Jialf of what they are if they had not generally been the 
important railway junctions that they are. Railways have also: 
brought about a great mobility of labour. Large industrial centres/ 
like Bombay and Calcutta, and the extensive plantations of tea and; 
^coffee, are almost entirely dependent upon them for providing the 
labour which cannot be obtained locally. 

The .following table gives the names and populations of some of 
those towns which owe their importance and growth mainly to 
railway wmrks : , 


Name OF Towns- , 

Population ■ 
IN 1:872, ■ 

Population 
IN 1921 

Percentage Varia- ' , . 
xiON 1872-1921 

Asansol 


14,906^ 

26,499 

78“ 

Kbaragpore . . 


18,957“ 

25,280 

33® 

Jamalpur 


14,312 

23,113 

61 

Khulna 


8,667® 

16,049 

85® 

Jalpaigori 


6,598 

14,520 

120 

vSaidpur 


5,848^ 

13,479 

130^ 

Bogra 


5,872^ 

12,322 

110" 

Bilaspur 


4,898 

24,295 

396 

Damob 


8,189 ■ 

15,296 

87 

Jamalpur (B. and 0.) 


10,453 

24,827 

138 

Purulia 


5,696 

22,161 

289 

Nasik 


22,436 

42,756 

91 

Rajkot 


11,979 

36,057 

201 

Sukkur 


13,318 

42,759 

221 


Mines and Mining Labour. — Mining is a comparatively 
.new industry in India, But the rate of its growth is quite promising. 
The actual number of people supported by mining industries hal 
risen, from 126,807 in 1901 to 398,968 in 1921, which shows a4 
increase of over 200 per cent wdthin twenty years. Of the coal mines, 
the. Jherria coalfield, in the Manbhum district of Bihar and Orissa, 

^ Refers to population in 1901 and variation, 1901 to 1921. 

® Refers to population in 1911 and variation, 1911 to 1921. 

® Refers to population in 1891 and variation, 1S91 to 1921. 
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stapplied over SO per, eent of the ^ total aniinal output of coal in 
India and gave employment to over 117,000 people in March, 1921* 
Most of the labour ^ force is not indigenous and is extremely 
migratory* In July' and August, when the paddy is being transplant- 
ed, and in November, when it , is being cnt, the mines are invariably 
working short-handed. Anything in the natnre of a scarcity in the 
neighbouring districts is a blessing to the coalfield. As a rule, the 
miner dislikes his business and comes to the colliery only to pass 
difhcult times. This is not strange, in view of the horrible conditions 
under which he has to work and the filthy open places in which he 
has to live. 

, Housing Conditions in Coal Mines*— -A committee,^ 
appointed hy the Bihar and Orissa Government in 1917, to enquire 
into their condition, rightly observed that * There ai-e no amenities i 
in the coalfield. The dkaurm (lodgings) are neither beautiful nor 
healthful. The labourer enjoys no privacy in his domestic life. ' 
He has to carry his personal belongings about with him, even down 
the mine, for fear of theft. His only pleasure is that which can be 
purchased at the liquor shops. There is no inducement for Mm to ' 
remain at the colliery a minute longer than he can help/^ The only , 
other important coal area in Bihar and Orissa is at Girdih, in the 
Hazaribagh district, which supports about 32,000 people. Unlike the * 
case of Jherria, here the labour is almost entirely indigenous. The 
mines are worked by the East Indian Railway Company, and the 
housing problem is norias acute as at the Jherria coalfield, because the 
labourers generally come to the collieries from their villages only 
duringworking hours ; moreover, the E.LRy. Co. treats its labourers 
with more consideration than many others. Some other com- 
panies are also coming to the field, but are not yet important. The 
Ranigunj coalfield in Bengal supports over 97,000 people and is 
owned chiefly by Anglo-Indians or Europeans. Asansol, the main 
centre of tlie industry, has almost doubled its population in the 
twenty years following 1901. Bankrira is another town of importance ^ 
j in which coal-mining is carried on. It has also grown appreciably 
since 1872. The housing conditions in the Ranigunj coalfields are as 
I deplorable as at Jherria, but the disparity in the proportion of the 
; sexes is not equally marked because a large number of women are 




IT' 


til' 

^ I 


tff 


; ^ ^ Report of tbe Committee regarding Housing of Labourers in Bihar and 
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employed in Ranigtinj to carry coal from coal-pits. The Singrahni 
coalfields, in Hyderabad state, and the Pench Valley mines in the 
Central Provinces are the only other important collieries in India. 
Both the mines are making rapid progress, especially the latter, 
which has more than trebled its labour force within the last decade. 

Growth of Jamshedpiin — Coming to iron mines, we find that 
the Singbhtim and the Maynrabhanj districts of Bihar and Orissa are 
practically the sole repositories of iron ore in India. Jamshedpur, 
the centre of the Tata Iron and Steel Works, in the Manbhtim 
district of Bihar and Orissa, is, as Mr. Tallents puts it in his report 
on the Bihar and Orissa Census for 1921, ‘ a creation of yesterday, 
or rather it is still being created to-day. Its romance is a romance of 
the twentieth century. Only fifteen years ago when, in sequence of 
the discovery of large quantities of iron ore of the best quality, 
Mr. Jamshedji Tata projected his iron and steel works, SakcM 
and the other villages, which have since been absorbed into 
the town, were indistinguishable from hundreds of other agri- 
cultural villages. It was not till 1910 that the plant was actually 
put up, and at the Census of 1911 Sakchi had a population 
of 5,672 persons, mainly engaged in the erection of blast furnaces. 
Since then the town has grown by leaps and bounds, and showed a 
population of 57,360 in 1921— an increase of over ten times in but 
ten years.* ^ Jamshedpur is now the fourth largest town in the 
province, and has since attracted many subsidiary industries in and 
around the Tata Works, which are all flourishing. There are few 
places where East meets West, or the ancient confronts the modem, 
in more violent contrast than at Jamshedpur, Here are congregated 
not only men from almost every part of India, but even from distant 
U.S.A., from the European countries, from China, Japan, Canada and^ 
Australia, all of whom work side by side on the works. The town 
has no municipality established by the government, but the company 
looks after the health and welfare of the employees, provides them 
* with fair house accommodation, graded according to earning, and also 
sites for houses in the coolie lines, where the workers have made 
their own huts on ground let by the company at a nominal rent. 
Welfare work^ is carried on on an extensive scale, while suitable 
health recreations and other comforts are provided free of cost by the. 

^ Census of India, 1921, Bihar and Orissa, Part I, pp. 89-90, 

^ This has been stopped since 1923, on account of the bad financial condition 
of the company. 
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tenevolent aiitocmt, the Tata Oompany. The town itself is beanti- 
ftilly laid out, with parks, gardens, recreation grounds, free schools 
and dispensaries — all provided by the company.^ 

Rapid Development of Jute Mill Towns.— Many towns 
in Bengal owe their phenomenal growth to the increasing importance 
of the jute industry, which is practically the monopoly of Bengal in 
the whole world. The industry is, however, confined to the banks 
of the Hoogly, and most of the jute mill towns are situated on a 
belt along the river, beginning with Howrah and Calcutta. The 
industry employs in all about 493,000 i^ersons in the spinning, 
pressing and weaving processes. A large quantity of the raw pro- 
duce is, however, exported to Scotland for manufactures, and the 
greater portion of the industry even in Bengal is in the hands of 
foreigners, chiefly British. Some of the towns engaged . in the 
spinning and weaving processes have grown with extraordinary 
speed. Naihati and Narayangunj each more than doubled in the 
fifty years ending 1921, while Bhatpara grew almost by 50 per cent 
in the same period. Titaghur more than trebled in the twenty years 
preceding 1921, while Budge Budge and Kamarhati almost doubled 
during the same period. Chandpur, Bogra, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri 
and Serajgunj have also shown a remarkable growth, mainly owing 
to the jute industry. 

Cotton Industry in India. — Last, but not least, has the 
cotton industry contributed to the rapid growth of a number of towns 
practically throughout the length and breadth of the country. Except 
for the slight set-back that it received during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the cotton industry has had a very high and 
important place in the industrial life of the country from the most 
ancient times to the present day. Although the industry was 
previously carried on by hand, it had attained a fairly high degree of 
excellence and importance when it had to face the competition of the 
mill industry of England. But feeble was the resistance that it could 
ofler to the highly organised and well-directed industry of the West ; 
and which, above aU, found a sympathetic, instead of a hostile, 
administration in the shape of the East India Company. The most 
ancient and important industry was thus practically crushed, but it 
soon raised its head again, and has once more stood up to face the 
foreigner, after fortifying itself with the most modern implements. 


Census of India, imi, Bihar and Orissa, Part I, pp. 279-80. 
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The New Cotton Towns.— -Tlie new industry lias been 
growing at a fairly rapid pace, and it is no wonder that it has given 
rise to a number of towns which are growing very fast. Besides 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, Cawnpore and Nagpur, 
which have already been mentioned in the previous chapter, a number 
of smaller, but rapidly growing, towns owe their importance to the 
cotton industry. In Bombay, especially, the number of such towns is 
very large and their growth, markedly swift. Bhtisawal and Jalgaon 
have both quadrupled ill population since 1872, mainly owing to 
their importance as centres of the cotton industry in the presidency, 
while Bijapur, Dhiilia, Rajkot and a number of other towns are also 
^growing rapidly on account of the cotton industry. The Central 
Provinces, the second most important province in the country for 
the growth and manufacture of cotton, has also a number of rapidly 
growing towns, Wardha is an important industrial town, and has 
numerous cotton spinning and weaving factories, as also ginning and 
cleaning mills. It owes its present importance almost entirely to 
the cotton industry, and has grown five times since 1872. Yeotmal, 
an important town having many cotton ginning and cleaning mills, 
has quadrupled, w^hile Buldana, another important cotton towm, has 
more than doubled, in the same period. Amraoti and Akola have 
increased by 74 and 159 per cent, while a number oi oth&t moifusU 
towns, e.g. Khamgaon, Hinganghat, Warora, etc., have grown from 
ordinary villages to important industrial towns entirely on account 
of the cotton industry. In the United Provinces the industry is 
practically confined to Cawnpore, but in Bengal it has given rise to a 
number of important towns. Bhadreshw^ar, Naihati, Kamarhati, all 
owe their present importance to some extent to the cotton industry, 
while Nadia and Budge Budge, other growing industrial towns in 
the presidency, have considerable cotton mills. 

The table on page 28 shovrs the growth of some of the important 
jute and cotton towms. 

The Housing Problem in Mill Towns.— The small mill 
and mining towns we have been speaking about in this chapter have, 
unlike the big cities, no insurmountable obstacles in the way of a 
proper housing system, on account of the availability of sufficient 
ground space. The ground rent at these places is generally very 
insignificant, and land can be had for the asking. The real problem 
is, accordingly, with regard to capital and the agency through which 
the houses are to be constructed. The speed with which the 



Name of Towms 


Bjbtisa\?al . , 

Bandra 

DhtiHa 

Jalgaon 

.Wattlba ■■ , , 

Yeotmai 

Akola 

Amraoti 

Btildana 

Budge Budge 

Naihati 

Kamarhati *, 

Bhadreshwar 

Nadia 

Naraingtmj.. 
Bhatpara 
Titaghur , , 


POPtTLATIOK 
IK 1872 


6,804 

7,227 

12,489 

6,893 

3,562 

4,445* 

14,606 

23,410 

2,979* 

13,0512 

7,246 

10,253" 

7,417 

8,863 

11,377 

11,283 

16,065" 


OPUr^AXIOK 
IK 1921 

1 Bfrcentage 
Variation 
! 1872-1921 

25,557 

276 

29,271 

305 

30,605 

145 

23,710 

244 

16,044 

350 

17,238 

288* 

37,864 

159 

40,694 

74 

5,691 

91* 

25,723 

1 97" 

23,286 

221 

23,018 

124® 

22,081 

198 

15,584 

76 

30,602 

169 

65,609 - 

481 

52,451 

226" 


population grows renders the most gigantic schemes of housing 
, ina equate in a short time ; and there is always an ever-recurring 
I need of houses. The absence of municipal or other restrictions 
TOth regard to building and sanitation in these small towns gener- 
a y renders them peculiarly liable to insanitary and unhygienic 
TOnditions. Moreover, the gregarious instinct of the Indians 
induces them to make congested houses, if left to themselves; 
and, accordingly, we find the curious phenomena of crowded housing 
j even m places where there is no lack of ground space. To add 
/ to all this, the habit of the Indians of using a large quantity of 
water for household consumption makes the problem of proper 
, water-supply and sanitation very difBcult. The municipal bodies 
m the small towns are generally too poor to look to these matters, 
^ that proper drainage, good water-supply and even efficient sanita- 
tion and cleanliness cannot be provided for. A very satisfactory 
^ solution of the problem can be found in a fruit and vegetable garden,. 

= pot only consume, 

mth profit to^ itself, all the refuse and dirty water of the town, but 
als6 add to its ^auty and general appearance. Looking to the 
, dbvious and manifold advantages of such a plan in tropical towns, it 

■i i" ' P°Pi'lstion in 1891 and variation from 1891-1921. 
f j * : ! ' * Mates to population in 1901 and variation from 1901-21. 

; I i ! I ■ ; ; ,, population in 1881 and variation from 1881-1921. 

■ 4 :" " 
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is a wo'nder that nobody thought about it till very recently > and there 
is practically no ' example of a town, with sitcli an arrangement lor 
dealing ' with its '. refuse and dirty water. 



PART II 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 



CHAPTER III 


Immigrant Population in Big Cities 

, General Characteristics of , City Life.— The social com- 
position of the large cities and the miU and mining towns in India is 
characterised by the dominance of a large floating immigrant popu- 
lation, drawn from the surrounding districts and more distant parts 
of the provinces. The growing pressure of population on agricul- 
ture and the increasing fragmentation of holdings have rendered 
Agricultural income both uncertain and insufScient in the case of a 
large body of small-holders, so that the small cultivator and his 
more humble companion, the field labourer, in spite of their deep 
attachment to the soil, their limited requirements, and their natural 
.--version to the iinhomely and squalid life of the cities, have found 
it increasingly difficult to make the two ends meet without supple- 
menting their meagre agricultural income during off-seasons and 
bad harvests. With the appearance of cheap machine-made goods, 
the cottage industries, which helped both the peasant farmers and 
the field labourers to occupy themselves during leisure hours and 
times of scarcity, have become unprofitable and have decayed. 

The Clash of Social Customs with City Life.— Thus the 
force of economic circumstances, working against the villagers^ 
social customs, habits and traditions, has brought about the disrup- 
tion of the village community, the joint-family system, and other 
institutions characteristic of an ancient agrarian oi-ganisation. The 
adaptation of social customs and organisations to changed circum- 
stances and environments is necessarily a tedious and unpleasant 
process, involving considerable hardship and suffering during the 
period of transition. Referring to the statistics of migration in 
India, Marten rightly observes that they illustrate the home-loving 
character of the Indian people, which is the result of economic and 
social causes, and the immobility of an agricultural popukition, rooted 
to the ground, fenced in by caste, language and social customs, and 
filled with an innate dread of change of any kind.^ The average 
agriculturist refuses to bow before the overmastering forces of eco- 

^ Marten, Census of India ^ 1921, Vol. I, p, S3. 
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.ration atatistics. — it shoidd, however, be 
as the shorter movement from district to 
census covers only a small proportion of the 
J c^ual, so also these same short-distance 
.rtain proportion of the other more important 
Wherever, on account of industrial, com- 
ictivity, an area attracts immigrants, a certain 
ill be drawn from the neighbouiing areas. 
;he larger industrial cities of the Bombay 
, Ahmedabad, Sholapore, etc., and the increas- 
apore, Nagpur and Jubbulpore, no less than 
^d mining towns of the Bengal presidency, 
ition of population from the neighbouring 
districts. Before, however, discussing the 
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composition of the bigger cities, it seems to be necessary to consider 
that of the provinces,. 

The following table shows the formation of the population of the 
important provinces of India by birthplace : 

POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY BIRTHPLACE 


000 omitted' 


Provinces 

Native Born 

Born iN' 

OTHER 

Provinces' 

Born 

OUTSIDE 

■India' 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

w 

<D 

a 

fo 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Assam , . , 

3,429 

3,271 

6,700 

672 

545 

1,217 

49 

■ 24 

73 

Bengal .. 

23,293 

22,370 

45,663 

1,269 

549 

1,818 

67 

■ 45 

112 

Bihar and Orissa 

18,506 

19,034 

37,540 

192 

195 

387 

12 

23 

35 

Bombay . , . , . . i 

13,272 

12,347 

25,619 

604 

436 

1,040 

32 

10 

42 

Bimna . . ' 

6,148 

6,314 

12,462 

486 

86 

572 

100 

■ 34 

134 

C.P. and Berar . , . . ' 

7,659 

7,711 

15,370 

317 

287 

604 

4 

1 

5 

Delhi .. .. .. 

177 

125 

302 

100 

82 

182 

3 


3 

Madras ... . . ^ . . 

20,988 

21,596 

42,584 

104 

93 

197 

8 

. 5 

13 

U.P. ■ ■' ■ ,, , . ... 

24,162 

21,868 

46,030 

171 

255 

426 

37 

18 

55 

Punjab 

13,413 

11,061 

1 

24,474 

293 

299 

592 

26 

9 

35 


" Inter-provincial Migration.— The table clearly shows that 
Assam contains the highest percentage of foreigners. According to 
the census figures, no less than 16 per cent of its population is im- 
migrant, while another considerable portion consists of the children 
of the permanent immigrants, who have been entering the province 
for the last fifty years for employment in the tea-garden industry 
from the distant provinces of Bihar and Orissa, the Central Pro- 
vinces, the United Provinces, and Madras, The total population of 
the Assam tea gardens in 1921, including managers, dependents and 
assistants, was 922,245, Of these, no less than 583,000 were immi- 
grants into the province, Mr. Lloyd, the Census Commissioner 
of Assam in 1921, estimates that * the total number of foreigners 
now in the province on account of the tea industry is about a million 
and a third ; that is to say, one-sixth of the whole population of 
Assam/ ^ This is only a rough estimate, and it is more likely to be 
under than over-estimated. The sex and age figures of the immi- 
grants show that they are settling by families rather than singly, as 

^ Lloyd, Census of Indian 1921, Assam, Part I. 
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elsewhere. Generally, however, the men come first to secure the 
land and build houses and the families follow, so that in Goalpara 
nearly 20 per cent of the population is made up of such settlers, and 
in Nowgong about 14 per cent. The labourers in the tea gardens 
have mostly to work in the open fields, and get ample land on 
nominal rent for building houses and for private cultivation, and 
therefore do not feel the divorce from the lands of their birth very 
much. But sometimes the treatment accorded to them by the 
managers has been harsh, while the conditions of work and 
remuneration have also been unfavourable ; so that the embers of 
discontent have led to big conflagrations, resulting in the repatriation 
of large numbers of destitute settlers. 

Immigration into Bengal. — The immigrant population of 
Bengal forms about 40 per mille of the total population. More than 
half a million of the immigrants come from the United Prownces 
and the province of Bihar and Orissa into the industrial districts of 
; Calcutta, Hoogly, Howrah, and the 24 Parganas. The immigrant 
population of these areas formed about 150 per mille of the total 
population in 1921. In fact, there are three principal currents of 
immigrants into Bengal— one, and the most important, consisting of 
labourers from Bihar and Orissa and the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces into the industrial area round Calcutta ,* the other, consist- 
ing of poor agriculturists from Nepal and Chota Nagpur into the 
tea gardens of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling ,• and the last, consisting 
of immigrants from Northern Bengal, Santal Parganas and Assam, 
into Birbhum and Tripura State, where there is ample waste land. 

Composition of Urban Population.— The population of 
Calcutta and its suburbs is made up of people from many different 
places and some from great distances. According to the census of 
1921, no less than 90 per cent of the people in Titaghur and 77 per 
cent in Bhadreshwar were bom outside Bengal. ‘The figures,' 
observes Thompson, are remarkable as showing to how great an 
extent industrial development in Bengal, as shown by the growth 
*of these towns, is the work of the up-country people, and not of the 
Bengalese at all. In fact, Bhatpara, Titaghur, Bhadreshwar, 
Seratnpore, etc., are mere colonies of up-country men, and although 
jindustrial progress Ims been going on for several decades; the 
'population still remains lajg:ely immigrant. ‘A few workmen,’ 

‘ Censm ot India, 1921, Bengal, Part I, p. 116. 
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continues Thompson, ‘have children with them who were born 
since they immigrated, but practically none have settled down and 
brought up their families to maturity to sw^ell the number of the 
native-born. It is too much, therefore, to describe them as colonies 
of up-country men. They are no more than their temporary 
habitations.*. 

The following table gives the population per mille by birthplace 
in Calcutta, the four mill towns — Titaghtir, Bhatpara, Bhadreshwar 
and Serampore — and the country towns in Bengal, in 1921 : 


, . Plages 

* ■ ! 

Numbeb per Mille Born in 

District in which I 
enumerated 

1 Other parts 
of Bengal 

Outside the 
Pi'csiclency 

Calcutta 

471 ! 

167 

362 

Mill Towns . . 

209 

96 

69S 

Country Towns .. 

1 814 

1 

106 

80 


Calcutta proper, however, is becoming more a commercial city 
than an industrial town, particularly because of its peculiar position, 
circumscribed by the Hoogly and the sea. Calcutta has become 
overfull, containing more than 43,000 people per square mile, so that 
the number of immigrants during the last twm decades has fallen 
for sheer want of space, while people have flocked to the mill areas 
in Hoogly and the 24 Parganas in increasing numbers. 

* Immigration into Bombay.— In Bombay presidency, 
likewise, immigrants make up 41 per mille of the population, over a 
million in round numbers. ‘ The striking feature of the migration 
statistics,* observes Marten,* is the increasing absorption of outsiders 
into the lai'ge cities of Bombay, Karachi and Sbolapore, wliich, except 
for the usual exchange of casual migration, practically monopolise the 
immigrants from outside the presidency. The does not 

' attract strangers now any more than forty years ago, but the huge 
industrial expansk)n in the larger cities has resulted in the concentra- 
tion into them of population from outside, of which the foreigners 
form a substantial and growing element.*^ 

' The table at the top of the following page shows the growth of 
outsiders in the big cities, as compared to the rest of the presidency. 


Marten, Census of India, 1921, p. 69. 
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Total Immigrants 

1S81 j 1891 1 1901 

1 1911 1 1921 

Bombay Presidency 

Bombay City, Karachi & Sholapore Districts! 
Rest of Presidency ■ . . ^ , j 

' 60S 
' 82 
526 

770 571 

188 1 137 
512 j 434 

■■■ : . i,';. ' 

1 723 824 

220 317 

503 507 


-There are two principal streams 


of immigrants going into the Bombay presidency— one from U.P, 
Rajputana, Punjab, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province'' 
and the other from Hyderabad and Madras, both of which represent 
mostly persons in search of work in the cities. The stream from 
the imrth goes to swell the proletariat of Bombay and Karachi, while 
the Hyderabad one goes to the mills of Sholapore. Ahmedabad, 
however, draws much of its labour force from Baroda, the Kaira 
and the Guzerat districts. 

Immigration into Bombay City.~lt is a well-known fact 
that the population of Bombay is largely immigrant. The population 
actually bom in the dty has steadily decHned; and, since the birth- 
rate among the natural-bom population is constant, it might well be 
assumed that this tendency would continue. The following table 
gives the percentage of persons bom in Bombay to the total number - 
of inhabitants since 1872 : 


Year 

Percentage of Home-Born 

1872 

1881 

1891 .. ‘1 

1901 

1911 

1921 

31.1 

27-8 

25-0 

234 

19.6 

16-0 


; or population into the industrial 

a les from every part of the presidency and from outside, migration 
IL presents no features of special interest. The table at 

me top of the following page gives details about the immigrant 
population in the dries of the Bombay presidency. 

It is significant to note the fact that 92,036 males and 38,687 ‘ 
females, in all 120,723 immigrants into Bombay city in 1921, were ' 

’ Sedgwick, Census of India, 1921, Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 31-45. 
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Per Mille of Totax* Population Born in 


, Na^-ie OF City:,: ' 

City and 
District 

Contiguous 

Districts 

Other Parts 
of Presidency 

Outside 

Presidency 

Bombay 

160 

250‘ 

383 

207 

Karachi'" ... 

395 

260 

73 

272 

Ahmeclabad .. .. 

603 

222® 

S3 ' 

122 

Sholapore 

656 

34 

SO 

280®' 

Hubli .. ..| 

785 

31 

SO 

134 

"Surat' \ . 

813 

46 

104 
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labourers employed in the textile industry alone.^ Thus practically 
the whole of the cotton industry is manned by imported labour, of 
* whom 21,291 males and 1,059 females come from outside the 
Bombay presidency, and about 15,000 from the United Provinces 
alone. ■ 

Immigration into the Mining Areas.— The province of 
Bihar and Orissa, as has already been pointed out, contributes 
largely to the flow of immigrants into Bengal and Assam, hut 
has practically no immigration, 98*9 per cent of the people enumer- 
ated in the province having been bom in the same province, and no 
less than 95*7 per cent in the same district in which they were 
enumerated. In the districts of Singbhum and Manbhum, however, 
a large number of people are attracted from outside on account of 
the extensive coal and iron mines and the Tata Works; while 
in Purnea, another district which draws a fair amount of outside 
people, the attraction is vacant spaces for settlement and employ- 
ment in railway works. 


The following table gives the number and percentage of immi- 
grants into these three districts in 1921 : ^ 


Districts 

; Immigrants 

Total Number 

Per Mille of Total Population 

Purnea . , . 

204,094 

100*8 

Manbhum . . 

.153,324 '■ 

98-9 

Singbhum 

77,317* 

I .. 

101-8 


^ Ratnagiri, Kolaba, Thana and Bombay suburban districts. 

* Includes 128 from Baroda state. 

® Includes 249 from Hyderabad, Deccan. 

^ Tallents, Census of India^ 1921, Bihar and Orissa, Part I, p. 92. 
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The Populatioa of Jamshedpur. 

the immigration into Jamshedpur 
Iron and Steel Works, that the i"‘ 
city is 724 per mille of the total population, wl 
^ab^ants of the dty have their birthplaces outside the i 
entral Provinces and Madras supply most of the 5 
Jbour to the town, while Bombay, the United Provinces 
Punjab supply the greater part of the skilled labour, 
of scarcity and agricultural depression labourers fr 
bounng district of Hazaribagh flock into the town, 
immigrant labourers go to the town only temporarilv 
the many^ amenities of Hfe which the company offers, 
estimated, observes Mr. Tallents, ‘that hardlv 10 per cen 

have cut thernsf 

th™ oThta ,r'“ *°™. wtae m.002 

me c-nnatis Garhias the percentage is rather higher 

T) * whom come froni Madras (273 000) 

Benga 146,000), the United Provinces (71,000), and CMna!’ The 

those employed in the various 
mdustnes in and around Rangoon and elsewhere. As for the 

had from population, some idea can be 

had from the observations of Mr. Grantham, the Census Commis- 

kWm for 1921 , that out of about 62.500 immigrant male 

inmnd^f employment who were asked whether they 

Shed tw 4 

Hon f ^ ^ proposed to return to their homes. The propor- 

parts o? th immigrants 120 per mille come from other 

pS^mrno f P^ovmces, 480 per mille from other provinces, and 6 
^ per mille from outside India. 

i imiiw Provinces.-In the Central Provinces the 

* Tho t d hardly 3-8 per cent of the total population.' 

'tion fofthe^? “'^ustries of Nagpur and Jubbulpore have attrac- 

du^ the offer considerable attraction to labour, especially 

theTf The cotton-growing industry of Berar andof 

influx fr?m h plain always attracts a seasonal 

' j ‘ Hyderabad and the Bombay presidency. 

j • j] : . ■ TaDeijls, Csftstts Oi India, 1921, Bihar and Orissa. Part T n qi 
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In Madras. — In Madras there are practically no immigrants 
from outside the province, while there is little migration even 
between the natural divisions. There is, however, some foreign 
labour on the tea estates in the Mlgiris and in Madras city. The 
proportion of immigrants to -total population even in these places is, 
however, hardly over 300 per mille. 

In the Punjab. — The Punjab presents no immigrant popiiiatibn 
worth noticing, except that a large proportion of the army in India is 
stationed in the province. 

. Ill the United' Provinces.— -The United Provinces, in conclu- 
sion, have not much immigration either, while the balance of migration 
is about a million against it. ‘As would be expected,^ observes 
Mr. Edye, ‘ the city with the largest number of immigrants is 
Cawnpore.^ Its industries attract a certain amount of labour from 
outside, and there is the usual contingent of Bengalee clerical and 
professional men, Marwari traders and so forth, although in the 
latter respects Allahabad and Lucknow are more cosmopolitan. The 
flow of internal migration is mostly towards Cawnpore, which is the 
only industrial town of note in the province and in Northern India 
as a whole. 

The following table gives the proportion of immigrants from 
adjacent districts and outside the province into the important towns 
per mille of the total population : ^ 


• Towns 

Per Mille of Persons Born in 

District of 
Enumeration 

Adjacent 

Districts 

Elsewhere 

Cawnpore 

S7S> 

242 

183 

Lticknow 

771» 

135 

94 

Allahabad 

733 

71 

196 

Hathras .. 

586 

111 

303 

Jhansi 

760 

90 

141 

1 ':' , 


Floating Immigrant Population in Cities.— To sum up, it . 
would appear that almost all the important industrial and commercial 
cities, as also the growing mill and mining towns, have a large class 
of floating immigrant population, coming both from the contiguous^ 

Edye, Census of India, 1921, United Provinces, p. 97. 

^ 52 of these are immigrants from the rural parts of the district, 

* 61 of these are immigrants from the rural parts of the district. 
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districts and more distant parts for temporary employment in the indus- 
tries. Such immigrants generally live single and go back to their res- 
pective homes at regular intervals to look after their family and recoup 
their health. Thus, in the first instance, the cities are periodically 
reinforced with a fresh contingent of adult male labour, and secondly 
the ratio of females to males is kept permanently and dangerously 
low. This in turn gives rise to numerous problems of health and 
morality, which will be discussed at length in the next chapter. 

Its effects on Public Health, Housing and Social Con- 
ditions.— Not only does this floating character of the population, 
particularly labour, affect the development of industry, but it also 
renders the work of social reform, town development and general 
improvement immensely more difficult and complicated. The work ■ 
of the local authorities and non-official welfare organisations becomes 
very difficult, while the problems facing the town-planner and the 
sanitarian become almost insurmountable. Good housing, provision*’’ ■ 
of cheap recreation, diffusion of general education, works for the 
social and economic advancement of the people, and questions of 
public health and sanitation, all receive a set-back ; and fresh com- 
plications and difficulties arise, wliile the low standard which such ; 
immigrants usually set up regarding the necessaries of existence / 
depresses and demoralises the whole labour force. In the sphere of ' 
housing particularly, this floating population of single men has 
•created serious difficulties. Their limited requirements can be 
adequately and cheaply met by the tenement or chawl type of 
buildings, which are quite suitable to their special needs. In fact,' the 
hostel type of chawls and tenement blocks, now so common in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, the jute mill towns, Cawnpore, etc., 
are a legacy of that mode of life. These chawls, while they are 
fail ly tolerable as temporary habitations for single men, are utterly 
■inadequate and unfit to serve as houses for family men; yet, on 
account of the lowered standard of the people, competition, ’and 
the iron law of wages, the man with a family has to make the 
best of them, while others who might be thitiking of bringing 
their families with them are dissuaded from doing so. Thus tenement 
houses and bad housing conditions in general might be said to be 
toth a cause and a result of a floating immigrant population. ' It 
follows from the above that the greater the floating immigrant 
population in a dty the worse are its housing conditions, and this 
is fully corroborated by the figures. Barring exceptional circura- 
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stances, the extent of the floating immigrant population in a city may 
be measured by the proportion of male immigrants (without family) 
from districts of provinces other than those in which the city lies. 

The following table gives the distribution of the population by 
birthplace in the principal industrial cities of India in 1921:^ 


Actual Number or -Persons Born in 


Cities 

Place of 
eimiaera- 
tiOQ 

Contigfuous dis- 
tricts of the same 
province 

other districts of 
the province 

Outside the 
province 

Persons 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Calcutta 

304,776 

42,076 

66,884 

48,529 

117,289 

62,497 

265,790 

Bombay - . . 

187,863 

81,170 

154,597 

191,107 

336,376 

48,690 

175,091 

Madras • . , 

350,411 

» « 

• • 

67 .982 

89,562 

7,891 

12,055 

Hyderabad 

292,885 

16,646 

18,276 

16,122 

21,118 

14,377 

■ 24,763 

Rangoon 

110,315 

19,286 

25,485 

« * 

* * 

29,164 

155,712 

Delhi 

167,362 


. , 



51,241 

85,817 

Lahore 

157,786 

7,W3 

15,772 

16,494 

43,909 

9,610 

310,672 

Ahmedabad 

165,320 

17,984 

26,675 



24,369 

39,659 

Sholapore 

72,592 

1,344 

2,624 

3,375 

3,704 

^ 14,646 

15,646 

Karachi 

85,633 

18,224 

24,412 

10,150 

21,194 

15,684 

41,582 

Cawnpore 

124,492 

7,769 

11,968 

23,412 

37,923 

2,904 

7,968 

Howrah 

86,129 

5,989 

8,880 

5,677 

8,750 

10,220 

60,648 

Nagpur : ' 

107,628 

3,960 

4,704 

6,195 

7,828 

; 5,495 

9,583 

Jubbulpore 

68,949 

3,817 

4,635 


' •• '■ 

' 4,798 

20,584 


Contrast between English and Indian Towns-— The 
problem of a floating immigrant population is peculiar to Indian 
cities and has had no counterpart in Western towns, even during the 
Industrial Revolution. Although instances are not wanting of young 
men from rural areas migrating to the towns in search of work, the 
time when industry was maintained chiefly by recruits from the 
country is long past. When industry was first localised and concen- 
trated in towns in England, there was, no doubt, a large rural exodus 
to the towns for employment, but such immigmtion was not of the 
casual and floating type as we meet with in Indian towns tonday. 

, This was due larg:ely to the fact that the people who manned the 
industries in England cut them&lves off entirely from agriculture, 
in which they were engaged merely as farm labourers. Moreover, 
the repeal of the corn laws and the agricultural depression in the 
nineteenth century permanently disabled a large number of agricul- 

Census of India, 1921, Voh IX, Table XI. 
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turists, who shifted to the towns, where they obtained higher money 
wages and had better chances of employment. The proportion of 
immigrants per mihe of total population in London, in spite of its 
cosmopolitan population, is only 318 and is steadily decreasing. The 
Ingest industrial towns in England register also the largest propor- 
tion of native-born inhabitants ; while those which register the lowest 
proportion of native-born are not industrial towns. Thus industry in 
England by no means spells the breaking up of the working-man’s 
faimly or his temporary removal from his place of birth and domicile 
as in India. ’ 

Preventive and Ameliorative Measures. — There are 

two ways of meeting the problem arising from this unwholesome 
tendency, which, for ready reference, might be termed as Preimiive 
and Ameliorahve. The latter aims at the improvement of the 
conations of life and environment in the cities in various ways, 
detailed in the fourth and last part of this work, and by the spread 
of education, the promotion of unity and organisation among the 
workers, and generally by the adaptation of work, recreation and 
home-life to the social, religious, moral and economic traditions of 
the people. The former, or the preventive method, on the other hand , 
consists in removing the causes of the casual, periodic and semi- 
permanent rural exodus, which will also remove the root cause of 
the malady. This might take the form of the consolidation and re- 
arrangement of agricultural holdings which have become incredibly 
smaU and hence uneconomical on account of the laws of succession 
prevalent in the country and on account of the increasing agricultural 
population. In this way the pressure on land can be decreased and the 
agriculturist will no longer be forced to find out new avenues of work 
for supplementing his income ; while the dispossessed tenants might 
cease to have any lingering interest in land and may makn towns 
their homes and strive to adapt themselves to the new circumstances 
and improve the conditions of work and living. Secondly, it might 
teke the form of the development of profitable cottage and homfe 
industnes, which might give employment to women and other 
ependents no less than to the agriculturists themselves during the 
off-seasons and in rimes of scarcity. The use of cheap oil engines 
or cottage industries might go a long way towards checking' the 
periodic miprations from the villages and the improvement of agri- 
culture, as it has done in Denmark, Switzerland and Norway, and 
even m parts of Canada, France and Germany, to a smaller extent 
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In Denmark and Switzerland particularly, home industries have so 
far been perfected that even watches and musical instruments, to 
say notliing of cloth, furniture, baskets, etc., are manufactured in the 
homes of village artisans. The expansion of the co-operative move- 
ment and the establishment of a network of industrial banks would 
also contribute towards the organisation of raral life and production, 
without which urban deterioration cannot be effectively remedied; 


CHAPTER IV 

Segregation of Sexes in Industrial Centres 

The Prejudice against Daughters, and Its Effects —The 
phenomenal growth of industrial towns in India has been accom- 
panied by some peculiar social consequences. Althouo-h the 
proportion of females to males in India as a whole is low and on 
the decrease, being only 945 to 1,000 in 1921, in the industrial and 
commercial towns it has really reached a danger point. In Europe as 
a rule, the ratio is in favour of the females, because the boys are not 
only constitutionally more dehcate than the girls, but the- risks to 
which they are exposed in their daily avocations^ and the hard ivork 
wluch they have to perform, combine to make their mean duration 
of hfe less than tliat of women. As Sir Edward Gait has pointed out 
in his report on the Census of India, 1911, the conditions in India 
■ are altogether different. ‘ Sons are earnestly longed for, while daugh- 
tens Me not wanted. This feeling exists everyw'here, but it varies 

patly m intensity Sometimes the prejudice against daughters* 

IS so strong that abortion is resorted to when the midwife predicts; 
the birth of a girl. Formerly, female infants were frequently killed^ 
as soon as they were liom, and even now they are very commonly' 
neglected to a greater or less extent. The advantage which nature 
^ves to girls is thus neutralised by the treatment accorded to them 
by their parents. To make matters worse, they are given in marriage 
at a very early age, and cohabitation begins long before they are 
physically fit for it. To the evils of early child-bearing must be 
added unskiHul midwifery, and the combined result is an excessive ! 
mortahty among young mothers. In India almost every woman ^ 
has to face these dangers. Lastly, amongst the lower classes, who 
orm the bulk of the population, the women have often to work as'^ 
hard as, and sometimes harder than, men,- and they are thus less 
favourably situated in respect of their occupations than their sisters 
m Europe. All these factors are generally intensified in towns. 

in the Village, but a Burden In 
me Gity.-In the villages and the countiyside the woman is a 

: : : ‘Sir Edward Gait, Cemus of India, 1911 , Vol. I, para. 275 . 
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helpmate to the peasant farmer and the field labourer. Cooking 
food and doing all other work of the household is not her only 
occupation. She renders invaluable services during the sowing 
season and again at the harvest time, and not infrequently takes the 
grain to the market for sale and makes the necessary purchases. 
She feeds the cow and the buffalo, milks them and prepai'es 
mattha and ghee — the former for Home consumption and the latter 
for sale. Besides, she spins yarn and adds to the family income in 
other ways during leisure hours. Thus she helps her husband in 
his daily toil, gets him healthy and delicious food, and proves in 
every way a useful and valuable member of the family. She keeps 
a healthy constitution, because she works mostly in the open air, and 
gives birth to strong children, w^ho grow healthful and happy because 
they get plenty of space and open air to play about. All this is, 
however, revers<!d in the city, where social conditions forbid much 
. out-of-door life to the females. The dearth of space and the con-" 
sequent high rents compel the labourers and other poor folk to live 
in ill-ventilated and insanitary single-room tenements, which afford 
neither sufficient light and fresh air nor adequate accommodation to 
the inmates. Of privacy there is little or none. Add to all this,, 
the woman seldom finds adequate and suitable work for herself 
,m the city. Long hours in the factory or the workvshop in un- 
natural surroundings are peculiarly hannful to her constitution,. 
The result is that she feels exhausted and tired after coming 
from the works. She can neither enliven the spirits of her 
husband after the day's labour, nor prepare good food for him, nor 
take due care of the children. No wonder, therefore, that she has no 
preference for her home in the city hasii, nor is her husband 
anxious to keep her there. This explains in part the great 
disparity in the proportions of the sexes in most of our industrial 
centres. In some of the cities females hardly number half as many 
as males. 

The table at the head of the next page shows the proportions of 
the sexes in urban parts and the total population in the important 
provinces of India in 1921. « 

Town-life not Favontable to Fam,ily4ife.--0ne would 
expect that the advantages of municipal conservancy, a good water- 
supply, and the other amenities which town-life affords, would 
attract families to the towms. The figures, however, tell a different 
tale. The number of men who are able to find employment in 
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Number of Females 
PER 1,000 Males 

In Total In Urban 

Population Population 


Bihar and Orissa 
Madras Presidency 
C:P. and Berar 
Mysore 
Bnrma ■ 

Bengal Presidency 
Assam 

Bombay Prer4dency 
United Provinces 
Pnnjab and Delhi 


towns in the professions, in administrative services and, above all, 
in industrial concerns, has increased. Thus the tliale population 
in the average “town is being swelled, but an increasing proportion 
of the people leave their womenfolk tehind in the country. 
Town-life is not the nomml life of any appreciable section of the 
Indian populace. The growing disparity in the proportions of the 
sexes in the urban parts, therefore, shows that the new social 
and economic forces are compelling a growing proportion of the 
people to lead unnatural and cheerless lives. This is a very serious 
problem, and deserves much more careful attention than it has 
received up till now. A glance at the figures showing the proportion 
of females to 1,000 males in the principal industrial cities in India 
will reveal the seriousness of the problem. 

The following table gives the proportion of females to 1,000 
males, in the principal industrial towns in India, in 1921 : 


R atio of 
Females to 
1,000 Males 


Ratio of 
Females to 
1,000 Males 


Madras 

Nagpur 

Ahmedabad 

Jubbulpore 

Cawnpore . 

Karachi 

Delhi 


Lahore 
Bombay 
Howrah 
' Calcutta 
'Rangoon 
Titaghur 
Chandpur 


, t>isparity in the Sex Ratio in Caketta.— ‘But it is in 
■ Calcutta , hnd the other, industrial towns of the eastern districts/ 
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rightly observes Thompson, ‘ that the growing difference in the sex 
ratios is becoming a real danger signal. In Calcutta males outnumber 
females by distinctly over two to one, and the corresponding ratio 
in the average commercial or industrial town is still more remark- 
able. In 1872 the proportion of the sexes in the latter was much as 
it is in the average country town to-day.’^ 

The following table gives the sex ratios in the different classes 
of towns in the Bengal Presidency in 1921 : 


Number of Pemabes 
PER 1,000 Males 


' m 

1872 

: 1901 

1921 

The average country town 

947 ' 

869 ' 

816 

The average comnlerciai or industrial town 

798 

60S 

537 

Calcutta City . . 

552 

507 

470 

Bengal 

992 

960 

932 


• Greater Disparity at the Age of Puberty*— This growing 
disparity in the sex ratios becomes still more prominent when we 
consider that, w^hile in 1921, out of 10,000 males, 5,758 in Calcutta 
, and 5,925 in the mill towns belonged to the age of puberty, 15 to 40, 
only 4,671 and 4,893 out of 10,000 females belonged respectively to 
the same age-group. This means that the ratio of adult males to adult 
females is about 8 to 3 in Calcutta city, and 11 to 4 in the average 
industrial and commercial town. This disparity in the proportions 
of the sexes is reaUy alarming and calls for an immediate and serious 
attention. The medical records of the mill doctors in the jute mill 
towns, wherever we looked into them, showed that the workers ! 
were commonly suffering from syphilis and other venereal diseases. 
This is evidently due to their unnatural existence in these places* 
Conditions in the other provinces bring out more or less similar 
results. 

Disparity ii\ Country Towns. — ^Another fact which at first 
seems surprising is the contim^ous and speedy decrease in the 
proportions of the sexes in the average country town in Bengal. As 
wilLbe apparent from the preceding table, tiiis decrease has been 
going on at more than double the rate in the province as a whole,. 


Thompson, Census of Indict, 1921, Bengal, Part L 
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and just below thrice the rate in the rural tracts. The male ponuk 
tion of the average country town has increased, but an iniaskv 
proportion of the middle-class people, especially those engaged in 
the lower grades of administrative services and other bw-paS 
clerks and teachers, leave their womenfolk behind in the countrv • 
and their population is accordingly more or less stationary. The 
maddle-dass man generally owns a house somewhere in the countrv 
where his family can remain much more cheaply and comfortablv 
tten m the towns. The flats, where rooms are available for this 
dass of people m the city, do not suit the purdah ladies, and accord- 
ingly the men prefer to Ibe single. Such unnatural existence is not 
confined to Bengal alone, but is true of the Bomlray Presidency and 

Inir ^ ® “ ‘different parts of 

Sex Ratios in Bombay by Sections.-In Bis report on the 
census for the aties of Bombay for 1921. Mr. Sedgwick has classi- 
fied the percentages of males to females by sections in the city of 
Bombay. The results of his enquiry show that the disparity of the 
sexes m some of the quarters, especially those occupied by the 
poorer industrial workers, is much more marked than in quarters 
populated by the more well-to<lo and tetter class of people. The 

exact figures for some of the more important sections are given 
below: * 


Sections 

Percentage of 
Females to 
Males 

Sections 

Percentage™ OF 
Females to 
Males ^ 

Upper Colaba . , 
Lower Colaba 
Fort South 
Esplanade 

Chakla 

Mandvi 

Market 

33 

46 

19 

34 

39 

SO 

30 

Bhuleswar 

Girgaum 

Sewri ,, 

Tardeo 

Chaupati 

Khetwadi 

Bombay City . . 

46 

61 

67 

63 

61 

62 

524 


T* ^ Various Age-groups.-Comment is needless. 

mght further be noted that, as in Calcutta, the excess of the adult 
inale over the female population of the age-group 20 to 40 is; 
teMctenstic of the social composition of Bombay dty. -The; 
0 owing table indicates, in a summary form, the percentages of 
f^Mes to males at each age-period in Bombay dty in 1911 and 
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Age-Periods 

Percentages oe Femades a:o„MAiBS 

1911 


OtolS .. .. . ' 

83 

■■84'" '■ ' 

15 to 20 v.l 

■ 55' 

58 

20 to 40 

423 


40 to ,45. .. .. 

45 

. ■ . 42'' ■ .'■ . 

4 . 5 . and over ... 

61 

■ ■ 'eo-s '. , 

Average of all ages . . . . . . 

.S3 

■ 52-5 


Effects of the Disparity of Sexes.— Thus the. disparity in- 
the proportions of the sexes at the age of puberty y 20 to 45, is not 
only the greatest, but is increasing steadily ; and the proportion of 
females to 1,000 males at these ages is only 420. Thompson, in Ms 
report onthe Census of Bengal for 1921, has rightly pointed out tliat 
‘ The great predominance of males involves a great increase in sexual 
irregularity; while this fact again tends to discourage men from 
bringing their wives to the towns with them. The great change in 
this respect which has come over the average industrial or com- 
mercial town is a matter of serious impoit, not only when the 
welfare of the labouring classes is concerned, but from the point of 
view of the employer. The male labourers, being nearly all 
• married, each with a wife somewhere, this disparity means that 
most of the workers are leading an unnatural existence, missing the 
comforts of home life, and exposed to the greatest temptation 
towards intemperance; and ambitious, so far as they have any 
anibition, only to earn enough to take them home. It is not sur- 
prising that their employers find they have little heart in the work 
and that they are notoriously unsteady.’^ 

Social and Moral Effects. — Thus immorality and vice are 
rampant in most of our industrial towns. The overworked and ill- 
paid labourer, living hundreds of miles away from his family, finds 
the liquor-shop the only place where he can forget the toils and 
worry of the day and give relaxation to his exhausted body* 
The basaar girl or the prostitute is his sole recreation and luxury* 
Under the influence of raw country liquor, he plays the hooligan 
and sets about doing mischief. The alarming growth of prostitution 
and crime in the two presidential cities, Bombay and Calcutta, has 
caused grave anxiety to the municipal and local governments. 

^ Thompson, Census of India, 1921, Bengal, Part L 
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Prostitution in Bombay and Calcutta. — in Bombav^ 
according to the census of 1921, 2.995 females declared their occu’ 
pation as prostitution ’ to the census authorities. About a thousand 
more have been classified as procurers or dependents. This how- 
ever, excludes the thousands who conceal their profession and are 
not bold enough to declare themselves prostitutes. In Calcutta and 
the suburbs, the total number of prostitutes is no less than 16 000 
and 8,877 respectively, with 1,330 dependents in the city alone 
Among women aged 20 to 40, no less than one woman in everv 
twelve is a prostitute! To add to this, according to the Calcutta 
Vigilance Association, no less than 2,000 girls, between the a^es of 9 
and 13, are living m houses of ill fame ; and it might be Tssumed 
that they are being brought up to a hfe of shame. These girls are not 
the ctoldren of the women with whom they live, but have either been 
purchased or deluded by them. At a meeting recently held at 
Calcutta, on behalf of the aforesaid association, to devise means to 
save these poor victims. Lord Lytton, the Governor of Ben<^al has 
promis^, on behalf of his government, to found a home for 40 such 
girls. Here, it is believed, those rescued girls will be given an 
opportunity to lead a life of purity and decency 

Relation of Housing to Social Evils.-One of the chief 
causes of prostitution, crime and other immoralities in our cities is 
as we have seen, the serious disparity in the proportions of the 
sexes in these places. As has already been hinted, the main 
cause of the shortage of women in these places is the unsatisfactory 
State of the houses. What privacy can a house consisting of dne 
single room of the average size 9 ft by 7 ft. by 6 ft., which is common 
m the jute miU or Cawnpore or one of the size 8J ft by 

9i ft. by 8 ft., which is generaUy met with in the coolie Knes built bv 
he emptoyers, afford, when it is occupied by a man, his wife, two to 
four ^dren and one or more lodgers? The slums of Bombay, 
Calcutta and the industnal towns of the Madras Presidency brines out 

HiSThi to Naturally enough, the workman 

country. But the high money wages, the chances of employment, 
toe vanous amusements and even the opportunities for dissipation 
in the cities are too alluring to be easily given up. Quite a large 
« ; oome to the city merely to tide ovS 

fheir immediate 

I ; v; t ; , - ® notoriously migratory nature of the Indian 
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labourer can be thus explained by the social and psychological 
conditions prevailing in the cities. Such migrations are, however, a 
permanent feature of the labour problem in India, and affect almost 
exclusively the male population. 

Other Causes of Sex Disparity ia Cities.— It is, of course, 
true that, while a large number of people go to the towns and cities 
for purposes of trade and commerce, others go for the sake of health, 
recreation and sight-seeing. Thus there exists almost pexmaneiitly 
a large body of male population in the cities which does not exactly 
belong to the city, but which has to live there for various reasons, 
and helps to swell the male population of the city and magnify the 
disparity in the sex ratios. The Army and the University, as well as 
the professions and the services, also draw a fairly large number of 
the male population from the surrounding country to the city. 

Effects of Commerce md Industry.— But more than any 
of these, industry and commerce contribute to the disparity in the 
proportions of the sexes in the important industrial cities of the 
country. The factories give but little scope for the female workers. 
In spite of the fact that female labour is cheap, the employers do 
not like it, because it is more troublesome, unreliable and migratory 
than male labour. Some of the mills altogether boycott female labour 
» on this account. 

The following table gives the number of female workers per 100 
males in the principal industrial cities of India : 


Calcutta 




.. 21 

Bombay 




.. 11 

Madras 




17 

Ahmed abad 




.. 20 

Rangoon , , 




.. 17 

Cawnpore . . 




.. 14 

Howrah 




13 

Karachi 




.. 7 

Lahore 




3 


Probable Remedies.— The question here arises as to how we 
'can meet this growing menace to the moral and material progress 
of the country. The present conditions are not only coming in the 
way of our social and moral development, but are seriously jeopardis- 
ing the chances of the industrial and commercial progress of the 
country. Our principal industrial cities are finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain an adequate supply of labour for their growing 
establishments, while they are not certain of even such labour as 
they have. After all, we cannot expect labourers who have to live 
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tinder squaHd conditions to forget their tdllage homes and the social 
amenities of raral Kfe merely for a Httle higher pay. In this matter 
as in many others, we have to take lessons from the foreign countries 
which have dealt with the problem in various ways. Town-planning 
the improvement of transport facilities, technical improvements in 
the methods of building, the substitution of small houses for tene- 
ment blocks, the promotion of garden cities and industrial suburbs, 
and even the public or communal ownership of land, have been 
proposed and carried out in many lands for the improvement of the 
conditions of living in cities, and there is no reason why we should 
not profit by their example. 

We shall, however, postpone a detailed examination of the various 
remedies for the present. In some countries the state has tried to 
effect a direct improvement in sex ratios in the cities by forcing the 
employers to keep a proportionate amount of female' to male labour; 
in others supplementary industries have been encouraged where 
female labour can find easy employment. But the interference of the 
state in these affairs raises many controversial issues, which cannot 
be discussed here. 


CHAPTER V 

Pressure of Population' on House , Accommodation 

Geasiis of Houses.— As has already-been pointed out^ the 
peculiar csonditions of Indian labour, coupled with various other 
social and economic factors, characteristic of Indian cities, have 
made the problem of housing particularly difficult and complex. 
India as a whole is a densely populated country, but the presence of 
extensive open fields and the absence of high buildings considerably 
"modify the effects of congestion in the villages and the rural tracts. 
In cities, on the other hand, not only have we few open spaces and 
meadows, but the piling of one storey over another greatly enhances 
the density and the evils arising therefrom. The practice of classi- 
fying buildings and of giving statistics of the accommodation con- 
tained in them, as evidenced by the distribution of persons per room 
and the like, is very recent. Even now detailed statistics are available 
only for a few cities; while most of these statistics themselves 
suffer from serious defects of omission and commission. Again, 
the definition of a ‘house’ is not yet settled, and the provincial and 
charge superintendents freely use their discretion and imagination 
in classifying buildings by uses and in distinguishing one house from 
another. Nevertheless, they do convey a rough idea of the state of 
overcrowding in the principal cities, and afford tolerably accurate 
data for broad comparisons. Little or no information is, however, 
available on the subject of rural housing. Statistics of the number 
of houses per mile, and the number of inhabitants per house, give, at 
best, an extremely rough and general idea of the state of affairs. 

Two Definitions. — Broadly speaking, there are two definitions 
of a house in vogue for census purposes : the siructuraly where the 
house is defined as the revsidence of one or more families, having a 
separate, indepejident entrance from the common way ; and the co7n- 
nmisaly that is, the house of a joint family, with its resident dependents 
and servants. Within these definitions there is ample scope for local 
census officers to use their discretion. Marten himself admits 
that neither the regional nor the periodical figures are strictly 
comparable, because there are two definitions of house in use 
for census purposes, one based on the structural and the other on the 



V. ..V.UCC, anu U IS ieir to the census superinten- 
dents of each province to determine, in the hght of local conditions 
which definition should be used.^ Although the commensal 
defimrion has generally superseded the structural, on account of its 
simplicity and ease of appHcation, the latter is still prevalent 
in Madras, the Central Provinces and in towns for all buildings in the 
nature of chaw Is, barracks or large bungalows ; and tlie census 
house’ is, therefore, everywhere somewhat of a hybrid between 
a house and a household. Figures about the number of houses per 
square mile are further vitiated by the fact that no allowance 
is made for the presence of large cultivable and waste open spaces 
upon which no house is made. The statistics of density of popula- 
tion per square mile or per acre suffer from the same defect. The 
figures, accordingly, cannot stand comparison between province and 
province. They are, however, given for what they are worth, because 
of the absence of any other more reliable data. 

The following table gives the number of persons per house, and 
the number of houses and density of population per square milp bv 
provinces: ’ ' 


Mbast Density No. of Aver. No. of 

PBR So. Mile "J? Persons 
I Mils per House 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

C.P. and Berar 
Delhi 
Madras 
Punjab 

United Provinces 
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province is composed mainly of the city of Delhi, and may, therefore, 
be expected to show greater congestion and overcrowding of people 
in rooms than the other px'ovinces. 

Rural Housing. —In the- country people generally live in 
close-built having clusters of mud huts, thatched with straw, 

or having 'mud-roofs supported on. irregular pieces of bamboo or 
thick branches of ordinary trees. The Indian habit of living in flocks ' 
is due, on the one hand, to their gregarious nature, and, on the other, 
to the long periods of insecurity to which they have been subjected* 
Thus the average Indian cultivator, unlike his European or American 
contemporary, who lives in a cottage near his land, lives in close- 
built houses and owns the land in common outside the 
High buildings are rare, while the second floor is practically unknown* 
Although the rooms are generally dingy and insufficiently ventilated, 
the deficiency is more than made up by big open courtyards or 
compounds, where the womenfolk can enjoy open air and sunshine 
and the children play about at ease. All this is, however, reversed 
in the cities. The limitations of space and the extent of the demand 
for land raise its price to abnormal limits and place a premium on 
close building ; while the conditions of trade, commerce and industry 
necessitate the congregation of a large number of people within 
close limits. Accordingly, both the density of population and the 
number of houses per acre is greatly in excess of the normal. ^ 

The following table gives the number of persons and houses per 
acre in some of the important cities in India : 


CiTIKS 

Houses 
PER Acer 

. Persons 
PER Acre 

Average Persons 

PER iNHABimi) 

House 

Bombay City . . 


3-00 

78*05 

34-50 

Ahmedabad 


19-00 

50*00 

6-24 

■Karachi'"'" ' '' 


4*72 

31-73 

6-39 

Poona . , 


1*99 

844 

4-24 

Surat . . . . . , ' 

Sholapore 

Cawnpore 

Calcutta • 


15*00 
3*70 
347 ' 

58*00 

27*30 

35*30 

69-00 

3-87 

10-30 

10*13 

Howrah , , 

••i 


90*00 

-• 


.Housing in Bombay. — The comparatively small number of 
buildings per acre in Bombay, in spite of the greatest density of 
population, is due to the fact that the tenement block, or the flat. 
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which is the common type of building in Bombay, although it 
contains several houses and sometimes gives shelter to forty and 
more people, is classified as one building only for census purposes 
The flat is now such an important institution,’ observe Sedgvick 
and Saiidilands, ‘ that at the next census it may be well to make the 
distinction from the outset. That we have not the figures for true 
bungalows and blocks of flats since 1901 is rather a pity, since the 
gradual disappearance of the former and its replacement by the 
latter has been a conspicuous feature of Bombay.’^ Moreover, 
in spite of the existence of a Municipal Act in Bombay since 1905,’ 
limiting the height of all new^ buildings to seventy feet and the 
height of buildings abutting on streets less than forty feet wide to 
forty feet, there were no less than 12,029 buildings in Bombay in 
1921 containing two and more upper floors, out of a total number 
of 52,774 buildings in the city. The density again varies greatly in 
wards and sections. Thus in Chakla and Bhuleshwar 489 and 471 
persons are living per acre ; in 2nd Nagpada, another big labour 
quarter, 699 persons crowd in each acre; while in Kumbharwada 
•and Kamathipur 736 and 714 persons respectively are crammed' 
together in each acre. In contrast wnth these. Upper Colaba has only 
23-04 persons per acre, and Fort South 31-2. The newly-developed 
labour quarters in Sewri, Sion. Mahim and Worh also give very low 
figures of density — 49-6, 15-7, 31-6 and 52-69 respectively — but they 
are being steadily crowded up. Similarly, Ahmedabad, Khadia, 
Dariapur, Kalupur and Shahpur show a density of 213, 240, 192 and 
130 respectively, whereas in the Cantonments there exist only two 
persons to the acre. In Karachi also. Old Town and Napier 
accommodate 295 and 275 persons respectively, in each acre. The 
pressure of population on space is, however, best measured by the 
number of persons per room. 

The table on the next page gives the percentage distribution of 
persons by rooms in some Indian cities, and in wards mainly 
occupied by the poorer classes. 

Overcrowding in Some Indian Towns. — The table 
c early shows the pressure of population on house accommodation, 
particularly in quarters occupied mainly or largely by the poorer 
people and the mill-hands. In Bombay almost a quarter of the total 
population Hve at the rate of 6 to 9 persons oer room, while one- 
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Sections 


Percentage TO Total Population op 
Persons ' Living : IN Rooms each Occupied by 


S Persons and 
under 

6 to 9 Persons 

10 Persons and 

over,,.'".''-' ' 

Bombay City ■ ■' 


64 

. 22 ■ 

: 14,. 

Esplanade ' . . 

f • 

61 

19' ■ 

■ '20, ^ 

Kamathipura 


54 

27 

19 ■ ■ 

Byculla 


62 

26 

. .. 12' 

Tad wadi 


■ 55 

■ 27 

18 

Mazagaoa 


56 

27 

17 

Parel , . 


65 

25. ^ 

10 

Sewri' . . ■ ■ . . . 


52 

26 

22 

Sion , . ' . . 


52 

30 

18 

Mahim 


53 

29 

18 

’ Worli 


55 

26 

19 

Ahmedabad City 


84-7 

13-2 

'■ 2-7 , 

.Kalupur ' , , 


7845 

16-6 

4-7 

Shahpur 


79.1 

18-5 

'2-7 ■ ' 

Jamalpur 

Paras,: 


84.6 

134 

2-0 

Daryapur-Kazipur 


70-9 

25-1 

4-0 

Shahibagh .. 


72-2 

19.8 

8-0 

' Railwaypura . . 


63*0 

28.3 

8-7 

Gomtipura 


774 

20.8 

1.2, 

Rajpur-Hirpur 


67.5 

25.9 

6-6 

Shahrkotda . . 


73.8 

23*1 

3.1 

Karachi City . . 


52.5 

32.3 

15-2 ,: 

Old Town 


30-9 1 

36-9 

33.0 

Napier 


45.0 1 

33.7 

21-3 

Market 


40*2 

38*2 

21-6 

Sarai . . 


46-3 

. 34.8- : 

18.9 

Rambagh 


45.2 

29.7 

, . 25*1 ., 

Soldier Bazaar , . 


50.7 

364 

12-9 

Keamari 


49.0 

39.7 

11-3 

Lyari . . 


. 54 . 7 ... 

' 32-5' 

12-8 

Sadar Bazaar . , 


45.3 

35.2 

19-5 

Scattered Hamlets 


42.4 

-■ ■ 27.7 

29.9 


seventh live at the rate of 10 persons and over per room ; whereas in 
some of the sections, for example, Kamathipura, Sion, Sewri, Mahim, 
Worli, etc., which are occupied mainly by the working: classes, half 
of the people live at the rate of 6 persons and over per room. The 
table also shows that overcrov?ding in Karachi is worse than in 
Bombay, and much worse than in Ahmedabad. In Karachi one-third 
of -the total population live at the rate of 6 to 9 persons and 
over, one»seventh at the rate of 10 persons and over, per room ; 
whereas in Ahmedabad about one-sixth of the total population live \ 
at the rate of 6 persons and over per room. It appears also that 
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the pressure is increasing steadily. Thus in Bombay, in 19ii 
the percentage of population living in each of the three classes was 
89, 20 and 12 respectively, as compared with 64, 22 and 14 in 1921 
Some of the wards in Ahmedabad and Karachi, as is clear from the 
.above table, show considerably higher pressure on room-space than 
&e others. In Old Town, Karachi, over two-thirds of the total 
population Uve at the rate of 6 persons and over per room, of whom 
about half live at the rate of 10 persons per room, and about 4 per 
cent at the rate of 20 persons and over per room. If we compare 
these conditions with those prevalent in London, one of the most 
overcrowded cities in the whole wmrld, we find that only 2-3 per 
cent of the total population were enumerated in tenements having 
an average of 4 persons and over per room, while 41 per cent were 
enumerated in tenements having, on an average, from 1 to 2 persons 
per room. It is also noteworthy that no less than 63 per cent of the 
population of England Hve in tenements of 10 and more rooms each. 

The following table gives a good comparative idea of the state 
of overcrowding in London and some important Indian cities : 


Percentage of each Class of Tene- 

tnents to Total : 

London (1911) 

Bombay (1921) 

Karachi (1921) 

Ahmedabad (1921) . , . * 

Percentagfe of Occupants of Each 
Class of Tenements to Total Occu- 
pants : 

London (1911) 

Bombay (1921) .. ‘ 

Karachi (1921) .. 

Ahmedabad (1921) . . 

Cawnpore(192l) .. 

Average^ Number of Persons per 
Room in Each Class of Tenements : 
London (1911) 

Bombay (1921) 

, Karachi (1921) 

Ahmedabad (1921) 


Class of Tenements by Number 
OF Rooms 


13 

70 

69 

65 


6 

66 

58 

52 

61.3 


1-92 

4-03 

346 

3*39 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6‘ 

and 

over 

19 

21 

16 

9 

21 

"2 

14 

7 

4 

3 

2 

22 

4 

2 

1 

4 

22 

9 

7 

3 


15 




25 

20 

17 

11 

‘ ' 3 

14 

^ 8 

5 

4 

6 

23 

7 

4 

2 

7 

21 

9 

8 

3 


21-3 

10-3 

34 

3 . 7 ^ 


1.71 

1.37 

119 

1*03^ 


2*11 

1*60 

1-30 

1-06" 


3-20 

2.24 

1.75 

hSP 


1.74 

1.31 

1*07 

0-92" 



Refers to five rooms and over* 
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How Overcrowding is Measured.— The pressure of popula- 
tion on house and room space shown above is very remarkable. That 
conditions in Bombay and other towns in India are much worse 
than those in London is apparent. It might be pointed out, in this 
connection, that the existence cHE a very large number of one-roGtn 
tenements, or a high percentage of population living in them, is not 
always synonymous with overcrowding.. More than half, of : th€ 
population of Glasgow, according to the report of Dr. Chalmers, 
health officer of the city for 1921, live in one- or two-room 
tenements, but the condition of overcrowding in Glasgow is not at 
all as serious as that in Bombay, Cawnpore or Ahmedabad. A large 
number of one-room tenements generally means poverty, while a 
high figure for persons per room means overcrowding. The two 
might exist together as in the Indian towns, but, as a more detailed 
investigation into the different parts of the same town will show 
{vide Appendix II), overcrowding may exist even in better-class 
tenements. 

Housing Standard in England. — The extent of poverty and, 
overcrowding, prevalent in industrial towns generally, and the poorer, 
quarters particularly, can hardly be better illustrated. In England the 
Wheatley Act of 1924 now provides for no more than 8 houses per 
acre in the agricultural parishes, and 12 per acre in the towns ; while 
the three bedroom cottage is being increasingly advocated and con- 
sidered essential for a normal family. Only for newly-married 
couples, or old men whose children have left home, is the humble 
twd bedroom cottage tolerated. The minimum area of the bed- 
rooms within walls cannot be less than 150, 100 and 65 square feet 
respectively, according to the new health requirements ; and all 
these in addition to the batlirooni, the coal store, kitchen, scullery, 
larder and parlour. The Wheatley Act definitely lays down that no 
new house should be without a bathroom, except in special cases 
approved by the minister, and that they should have proper 
scrrangements for a sufficient supply of hot water. 

The Indian Standard. — What a great contrast to these 
admirable attempts do our Inclian*towns present 1 To say nothing of 
the mill-hand, who can boast of a store or a kitchen only in very 
exceptional cases, even the middle classes cannot dream of all the 
housing conveniences which are being made available in English and 
American towns to the humblest citizen at public expense or subsidy. 
The area of a working-class tenement in India, comprising in all 



Bombay City 
Lower Colaba 
Fort North 
Chakla 
Market 
Bhuleshwar 
Mahalusmi 
Tardeo 
Kamathipnra 
2nd Nagpada 
Byculla 
Tadwadi 
Mazagaon 
Sewii , . 

Sion . , 
Mahim 
Worli . . 


Karachi City , . 
Old Town 
Napier 
Market 

Machhi Mean! . , 
Ranchore 
Garden 
Lyari . . 

SholaborbCity* 
HyBERABAB (SinDH) 


The figures relate to buildings. 
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ing figures in this connection, which deserve serious consideration at. 
the hands of the sanitarian and the social reformer as affording a 
clue to city deterioration. 

The table on page 62 gives details of one-room tenements contain-' 
ing more than one family, in some cities, by wards. 

Effects of the Joint Family System.— Similar figures are 
not available for other cities. But it might be assumed that Cawm 
pore, Calcutta, Howrah and the industrial towns of the Madras 
presidency are no better. It is common in Cawnpore, Calcutta and 
even in Madras for two brothers of the labourers to live in a single 
room with their families, while the system of grown-up sivSters, 
cousins and other adult relatives and friends of either sex to live 
with their brethren in the same room is more or less general, Jn 
the mill dasiis of Cawnpore and the jute mill towns, I found this 
practice to be veary common. 

The table below gives the number of commensal families per 
structural house, and the average number of persons per family, in 
Cawnpore, by ckaks (sections) : 


Chaks 

No. OF 
Structural 
Houses 

No. OF 
COMAIENSAL 

Families 

No. OF 
Families 

PER HoUvSE 

No. OF 

Persons 

PER 

Family 

McRobertgunj, 10 


293 

839 

2‘8 

3-0 

Gwaltoli, 11 and 12 


759 

2,752 

3.6 

3-0 

Permat, 13 


390 

1,116 

2*9 

3-0 

Civil Lines, 14, 15 


207 

1,247 

6-0 

3-1 

Kursawar, 17 


52 

208 

4-0 

3-1 

Patkapur, 20, 24, 26 


407 

1,951 

4‘8 

3-1 

Rotigodam, 27 


97 

391 

4-0 

2-8 

Filkhana Bazaar, 28 


123 

439 

3-6 

2-5 

Beldari Mahal, 29 


71 

266 

3-8 

3-0 

Khas Bazaar, 36 


52 

294 

5*6 

4-2 

Sirki Mahal, 57 


; 13 

413 

31.7 

3-2 

Nachglmr, 58 


192 

608 

3.2 

3-2 

Colietorgunj, 73, 74 


299 

1,207 

4.1 

2-3 

Juki Khurd, 84 


187 

1,036 

5.5 

3-3 

Lachhmanpurwa, 85 


331 

1,715 

5-2 

2-9 

Anwarguiij, 90 


71 

.715 ^ 

10.1 

3-0 

Talaq Mahal, 95, 97 


36 

972 

27-0 

4-2 

Belangunj, 98 ' 


4 

326 

81.5 

3-3 

Colonelgunj, 101 


357 . 

^ 2,121 

5-9 

3-3 

Sisamau, 105 


31 

305 

9*9 

3*3 


Figures in column 1 refer to the number of cka^s. 


The joint-family system and the social instinct of the Indians 
is responsible for a large amount of the most degrading forms 
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of overcrowding in our dties. The physical and moral deterioration 
that such conditions involve are too manifest to need any comment 
They are tolerated in India, but would rouse a volume of iadian Jt 

protest in every other civilised country* 

Overcrowding in India and in England.-Overcrowdinv 

however, is best measured, as has been pointed out before bv thp 
number of persons per room. In England, America, and practicall! 
every other advanced country, the living of two persons or mom 
per room is considered to be overcrowding. In fact, the offidql 
cntenon of overcrowding in a house in England and America is it, 
occupation by two or more persons per room (persons include both 
adults and children). According to this definition, more than 84 ner 
cent of_ the tenements in Bombay and over 80 per cent of ^ 
population of the city are Hving in overcrowded conditions, while 
in Karachi 95 per cent of the tenements and 88. per cent of the 
population are overcrowded. 

Effects of Overcrowding.-In England, on the contrary 
three-fourths of the urban dwellings have more than four rS 

S^rilTd Is 1 • ae “™try which could be 

descnted as hving m overcrowded conditions, according to the 

defimtion given above, comprises about a tenth of the total popula- 

It is clear, from the tables given atove, that almost all the one- ' 
c wo-room tenements, which make up about 90 per cent of the 

more than three to four persons each, while there is a considerable 
numter of tenements even in the better class of houses which shelter 

over two persons per room. The moral is evident. Except^, 
w^lthy merchants and rich professional men, all the hidustS? 
labourers, artisans and middle-class people in our big cities Hvd' 
wider conditions which are extremely harmful to thdr phvsiraT 
soaal and moral development. These conditions are not S 
ry onsible for the hundreds of preventive deaths in our towns and 
aties, and the destruction of the health and physigue of thousands ■ 
as has b^n pointed out in Part IILof this work! but they he aUhe 
root of the charactenstic inefficiency, slothfulness and other short- 
comings of our mill-hands and artisans. In Great Britaif ffie 
<5ovemment has been spending millions of pounds for the provision 

* Jiei>ort of the Liberal Land Enquiry Committee, England. 
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of comfortable and decent house-accommodation and other amenities 
for its industrial population, and each of the late governments— 
Coalition, Conservative and Labour — during their short lives, 
devoted their best attention to the solution of the problem and 
carried out their respective plans to relieve congestion. It is time 
that we too bestir ourselves and put our heads together to solve the 
problem, which has already assumed a formidable shape in our 
industrial cities. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Relation of House Rent to Wages 

Urban Land Values.— The rapid growth of population in the 
principal industrial and commercial towns, and the consequent 
growing demand of land for house accommodation and various 
other purposes, has led to an enormous increase in land values. The 
amount of land in the towns being limited, this increased demand 
had to be met, to a large extent, by crowding together buildings and 
by piling one storey over another. In towns every available space 
is being utilised for building purposes without any regard for the ' 
free passage of air and light, and we accordingly- meet with both 
congestion and congested housing. In other words, not only too 
many men live in each house, but too many houses are crammed 
together in a limited space. The bigger cities, like Bombay and 
Calcutta, are slowly giving place to regular lines of two-, three-, 'and 
fom-storied fiats and tenement houses, in place of the ordinary 
detatched dwelling houses so common in country places and smaller 
towns. The stuffy atmosphere of the rooms in such places, coupled! , 
with the dreary and congested surroundings and insufficient sanitary! 
and other conveniences, render them altogether unfit for human| 
habitation. While it cannot be gmnsaid that municipal and local S 
governments are responsible for a large part of the dirt and squalor 
and the disordered growth of a town, high rents and low wages play ' 
no mean part. 

Thus it will be dear that high rents are not only a direct hard- 
ship upon the small wage-earners, in so far as they take away a 
good part of their income, but indirectly leave a most disastrous 
effect upon their health and well-being. 

House Rents in Bombay.— In Bomimy, for example, an ordi- 
nary unskilled labourer earns Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per mensem in a 
cotton factory. He has to pay ¥ to’Rs. for a 

dark, ill-ventilated room, hardly 10 ft. by 10 ft., if he is lucky 
enough to get one by tipping the bania^ or through the intercession 
of some resident friends or relatives, ip an old private chawl w’^here 
rents cannot be increased on account of the Rent Restriction Act of 
1916. |But if he is not so fortunate as that, he will have to pay 
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from Rs. 10-8 to Rs. 13-8 per mensem for a room, only slightly 
better, in one of the Development Directorate chawls. Here he 
meets with the first shock of his life when he finds that twenty to fifty 
per cent of his income is in danger of being swallowed up by house 
rent alone, an item on which he had been used to spend practically 
nothing in his village home* He soon finds that the high money 
wages with which he was lured into the city mean much less 
comfort than he imagined. He tries to make the best of a bad 
bargain, and resigns himself to his fate in the characteristic Indian 
fashion. He ari’anges for his board with one of his relatives or 
friends on Rs, 10 to Rs. 12 per mensem, keeps his few belong- 
ings in a corner in his f^iend^s room, and passes the night away 
in the verandah, and more often in the open* 

In Bombay at least 70,000 to 80,000 labourers, belonging to the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, are living more or less under 
similar conditions. The characteristic inefficiency and the migratory 
nature of Indian labour is thus largely attributable to bad housing 
and insanitary conditions in otir towns. 

■ House Rents in India and in England,-— It might freely be 
admitted here that an average mill-hand in India does not actually 
spend as high a proportion of his income on house rent as the mill- 
hand in England, Germany, France or the United States of America 
does. But it cannot be said that house accommodation is cheap in 
the bigger Indian cities. In fact, the rent for a house in Bombay, 
with as good accommodation and comforts as are found in an 
ordinary labourer's house in England or America, is not appreciably 
lower. The fact is, however, explained by the extremely low 
standard of living of our labourers, after making allowance for 
their fewer w'ants on account of climatic conditions, and by their 
habits of contentment and resignation. It is true that the Indian 
labourer is hardly half as efficient as his English or American 
contemporary, but, situated as he is, and the conditions and en- 
vironment with which he has to put up with being what they 
are, this is not at ‘all strange. In qualities of perseverance and quiet 
suffering the Indian is remarkably strong, and it is, therefore, no 
wmnder that he lives on year after year in places and surroundings 
where another would revolt. 

Indian Slums,— Dr. Mukerjee, speaking of conditions in the 
Bengal coal mines, says that ‘ the operatives live in filthy and dingy 
huts, where manhood is brutalised, womanhood dishonoured and 
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i childhood poisoned at the veiy source ’ T <5 * 

these conditions, both the physical aud'menta SHftf 
are found at their lowest ebb ? workers 

To come to the houses and chawh xvhere mill ho i 
we find that in Bombay there are usuallv two Iwe. 

buildings, honeycombed with sin<rle-rooin units ^°®-storied 

back, or separated by a closed narrow ^ ^ 

three feet wide. The rooms and tho ®°™etimes only two or 
so that not infrequently during our o often pitch dark, 

of a lamp ora matchstick to find our TOvTn 
or c/zawh as they are called are built itf ^^°oks, 

feet wide, which are usuaHy traveLf h " only three to ten 

and light, the two great hei^ fo 2 Thus ‘air. 

are effectively blocked out In gratis, 

well be compared to steep W 

The_ rooms themselves have very little 

ventilators, and the few apertures whif^h J windows or 

not, hung over with sackcloth or paper. 

a Me Z toS-”t7S 8*”“°^ “ 

size of the rooms varies from 8 ft i?^? f The 

^<3 the rent from Rs. 3-8 to Rs 7 8^ Xh' ? 

Liverpool, Dundee, London etc oL,T J, Glasgow, 

at great expense, are commoiilv buTT^ T 

provided with an incomparably 410 ^ 5 ^ 2 ”"" t^^^’ 

conveniences than we find anywh22 in tt 

Bombay. Rightly has it been remart 2 'J^srters in 

Wg^Sro/SLlrt ® “ Bombay.-A fairly ' 

PtibHc bodies in Bombay dty, fo/Sr- “ '^°“«teucted by various 
forwork-peopleingeneii. Thefl2®“‘ T? ®“P^oyees as well as - 
tenements owned by pubKc bodies in'S^^ k regarding 

H i j I i ; ; ? * i ; 7 : , ' . / 1925 : 


H I J-; - < 5 ; ; ; * Marten, Cmsus of I„aia, mi, p. 77 

II If !‘t : 

111 fl:'i|ii'i'n:’;;i' s. ' 7 - . . 
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Name of Owker 

No. OF 
Buied- 
INGS , 

, No. OF ^ 
Tste- , i 

MENTS ^ 

Re nt ■ 

Remarks 

Municipality 

73 

2,690 1 

As. 5 to As. 10 

For employees only ' 

Improvement Trust 

99 

8.896 \ 

per month 
Rs.4-ltoRs. 16-8 

Concession, to Trust- 

Port Trust 

240 

2,498 

Free for some and 

men 

G.IP. Railway 

20 

841 

at 10 per cent of 
salary for others 
Free 

1 For employees only 

B.B. & CJ. Railway' 

31 

303 

Free 

1 Do. 

Development Direc- 
torate . . 


6,387 

Rs. 6-8 to Rs. 12-8 

Economic Rent Rs. 16 


“The Improvement Trust and the Development Directorate 
chawls differ from the others only in the size of the I'ooms, which 
varies from 10 ft. by 12 ft, to 10 ft by 15 ft Usually a small 
partition wall separates a portion, 4 ft. by 10 ft., for the oven and 
the 7tahany (sink for water). Unlike the private chawls^ these are made 
entirely of brick and cement, or reinforced concrete, three vStories high. 
The rooms face each other on a common verandah, about 8 ft; 
wide, while the distance between two blocks varies from 12 ft.| 
to 36 ft. For these improvements the tenants are required to pay 
a prohibitive rent, varying from Rs. 10-8 to Rs. 17-8 per mensem. 
Over and above these standard types, there are quite a number of 
tin chawls and dirty where the mill-hands hire an abominable, 

unsightly *room,^ varying from 6 ft. by 8 ft. to 8 ft. square in size, 
on Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per mensem. 

Wages in Bombay. — The unskilled labourers, who fonn a 
majority of the miU-hands, earn from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per mensem, 
and the skilled labourers from Rs. 25 to Rs. 80, and sometimes eveni; 
Rs. 100 per mensem. The statistics of prices and wages published' 
by the Government of India show that the wages in 1922 varied 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 25 per mensem for unskilled labourers, and from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 60 for skilled labourers, in the Manickjee Petit Cotton 
Mills in Bombay. • 

Enquiry into Working-ctess Budgets.— According to the 
Bombay Labour Office enquiry into wages and cost of living of 
workmen in Bombay, published by G, Findley Shirras in 1924, 97 per 
cent -of the working-class families live in one-room tenements, and 
50*5 per cent of the 2,408 single-room tenements from which 
statistics were collected were rented within Rs. 3-8 and Rs. 5-8 per 
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mensem. Municipal records 
single-room tenements, corrol 
that the rents charged by the 
and the Port Trust i 
is, however, due to the fact 
entirely to buildings occupied before 

which the Rent Restriction Act ( 

out that, on an average, house rent forms 7-7 r— 

Of a worHng-class family. The class of labour 
•i^s. 30 and from Rs. 30 “ 

2-7 and 11 p- 
former class, 

get a favoured rate from the 
their 
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Of the same date, which refer to 9 703 
»rate the same. The enquiry showed 

Improvement Trust, the Municipalitv 

were lower than those in the private 

-- that the family budgets refer almost 
1st January, 1916, the date on 

came mto force. It has been 

. / per- 

which r* 

2*7 anH n -nar. s. 40 per mensem, however, for 

f 7 and 11 per cent respectively of the total famiHes 

according to the 

Municipality), 
income on house rent. It 
Labour Office could find out this ; 
the results of the enquiry shows t 
of house rent from any class of la 
The following table gives the 
rent by income groups : 


worked 
income 
earns below 
. --rms only 
investigated. The 
leport, escluding scavengers (who 
spend 10*9 per cent 'of 
cr, inexplicable how the 
ffien a careful scrutiny of 
not collect any statistics 
tourers other than scavengers, 
percentage expenditure on house 


Families In\’'esti* 
Gated 


Average Expendi- 
ture ON House foKNx 

Actual jPercenta OTA 


Below Rs. , 
scaveng-ers 
Below Rs. , 
scavengers 


p.rn., excluding 
p.m., including 


04 men, .42 women and -08 boys or girls, are v 

Some Defects and Discrepancies, 

men above sufl^er from two serious de 
and proportion of families earning h.i.,„ 


whom only I.54. i.e. 
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Out of a total number of 155,891^ labourers engaged in the textile 
mills in Bombay, no less than 79,059 are unskilled labourers, most 
of whom are earning less than Rs. 30 a month among their family, j 
Secondly, the figures do not relate to new buildings and refer almost 
entirely to buildings occupied before 1916, i.e. before the passage 
of the Rent Restriction Act. Moreover, the inquiry has not 
emphasised sufficiently the evil of keeping lodgers and sharing a 
single room by more than one family on account of the high rents. 

The following table, which gives the percentage expenditure on 
house rent incurred by single men of different income-groups, 
wdll make the point clear : 


Income CIasses 

Persons Inquired 

Percentage 
EXPE imiTURE 
ON House Rent 

Average Monthly 

OF Single Meist.- 

'No. 

Percentage 

Income 

Below Rs. 30 

69 

114 

3*1 

Rs. a. p. 

25 14 7 

Rs. 30 to Rs.40.. 

167 

27-7 

7*8 

34 6 3 

„ 40 to „ 50.. 

207 

34-3 

7*5 

42 9 5 

„ 50 to „ 60., 

65 

10-8 

7*5 

S3 14 11 

„ 60 to „ 70.. 

58 

9-6 

7*3 

63 0 3 

„ 70 to 80.. 

27 

4-5 

7*1 

73 5 4 

,, 80 and over,. 

10 

1-7 

7*2 

89 6 5 

All incomes 

603 

100*0 

7*2 

43 10 3 


has been calculated that, on an average, the people earning over 
Rs. 40 per mensem spend As. 13-7 per mensem on conveyance to and from the 
worlis. 


Causes of the Low Percentage Expenditure on House 
Rent . — The small percentage of their income which single men, 
earning less than Rs. 30, spend on house rent can only be explained 
by the fact that most of them share a room with four to six other 
people. In fact, I found, during my inquiries, some single-room 
tenements of the size 10 ft. by 14 ft, occupied by no less than 15 
adults each. 

Another Inquiry into Ponse Rents.— Another inquiry 
into working-class rents in Bombay, undertaken by the Labour Office, 
gives more up-to-date information and clearly shows the effect of the 
Rent Restriction Act on the rents of old and new tenements. Accord- 

* Sedgwick, Bombay Tenement Census , 1921, Table of OcciipatioiivS, VoL 
IX, Part n. 
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m to this inquiry, which extends over 8 548 
working-class tenements in old buildino-s and 1 47=:”^^^’ 
mg-class tenements in new buildings i e tho^ ’ 

January, 1916, the average rent fn’ig^f Sf 

bmldm^s wasR^ 9 ^ ^ ^ •iy^o-24 m teneir 

This r»r' ■” “>» "» 1» to Rs. M , 

leotals M fc 

theorcHca] rentals in te 

rents of working-class one-room 

^ Average Monthly Rp 

Wards Sampled Paid in 

Tenemeots ' — ^ ^ — - 


inquiry 


PeRCENTAG] 

Increase 

1915-24 


All wards 


73 
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spend at least Rs. 4 per mensem, which would come to about 15 to 20 
per cent of Ms income; and if he were to rent a room in the new 
buildings, wliich do not come under the purview of the Rent Act. 
he would have to pay at least Rs. 10-8 per mensem, or 40 to 50 
per cent of his monthly income, for house rent alone. If we 
remember also the fact that the private ckawis referred to above 
are altogether unfit for human habitation, and that no person with 
any sense of humanity in him would wish a human being to live 
in such places for a single day, the grim realities of the situation 
become evident. 

Housing in Ahmedabad. — Passing on to Ahmedabad, we 
are confronted with the vSame deplorable state of affairs. The c/mwi 
system is common here, as in Bombay, with the difference that the 
Ahmedabad ckawls are seldom made of brick and mortar. The 
floor is almost universally kachcha, and the walls are also made of 
half-baked bricks and mud. They present a most unsightly appear- 
ance, and are indeed embodiments of dirt and disease. The over- 
crowding of houses and inmates is almost as bad as in Bombay^ 
except that we do not find here the two-, three-, and four-storied 
buildings, which are a common feature of Bombay. 

Working-class Houses. — This is, however, neutralised by 
the fact that chaw Is in Ahmedabad are very often indifferently 
thatched and in ill-repair. They are generally surrounded by dirt^ 
stinking water and night-soil, for, owing to the want of a sufficient! 
number of latrines and the laxity of municipal discipline, a good many ' 
peo|)le, especially women and children, go to ease themselves in the- 
streets. : Here, as in Bombay, there is hardly one latrine for every SO 
residents; and one water-tap for every 50 families. The rooms, 
moreover, are very dingy, and are frequently partitioned merely with 
tin, sackcloth or matting. Many of the chawls are built altogether 
underground, while the thatch of others is hardly four feet above 
the level of the street. ^More than 75 per cent of the chawls have 
absolutely no plinth. The rents for these dens, 8 ft. by 8 ft., 
vary from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5-8 per mensem. A few hundred tin 
boxes, 5 ft. high, and some other similar mud huts are rented at. 
Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2 by the mill-hands. Wages of unskilled labourers^, 
vary from Rs. 18 to Rs. 22 per mensem. 

-The Apathy of Mill-owuers and Local Bodies.— -There 
seems to be absolutely no excuse for such conditions in At i nedabad,, 
where there is no dearth of space.; in fact, in the paras laifd can be. 
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had for the asking. Moreover, the cost of hn'M- ■ • 

not half as great as in Bombay and it t<? “ ^^®®<3abad is 

employers and local bodies to build s-,, > Possible for 

Hioderate cost, which will paya fJri T a 

nnll-owners are generally very rich aldT 
profits at the expense of the noor hh ^ making high 

nnprove the conditions of the? emSyeT'f do much to 

finger. But they have so far been cri^^'^r/^ 
duties towards them. Big facforv ^ neglectful of all their 

law in En^lana “'l-ar employers 

lot of their employees, in the way of ^^^ah to improve the 

recreation and amusements; while^exanfnler^f”^ 
spending their accumulated wealth of ^ “dnstrial magnates 
model villages for their operatives ar<^ °° “fies aiid 

in Bombay, Madras, SholLore Tat ®very day. Everf ‘ 

pur, miU-owners have been doina- th and Nagi 

Wk. In the last two^y' “ «■« wsy of welfa5 
waahle hnmanttariaa work. It’iS roh ™ '**” com- 
owners, in spite of huge accumulated the Ahmedabad miU- 

nothing for those who made all those ri??^^’ Practically 

Some Figures —a d * r? possible. 

tenements. i.e. 3S per oe^fffVT^ ''“® “Wngailass 

tenements, showed that 79 per eon, “Moom ■ 

Wasds ™ 

Below Rs. Ro. D~ I „ ~rr ~ 

to 6 6 to' 

Katopur •• 20 2 isl io| . l'~ ' 

Dariapur ••, •• 42 59 130 4 i ‘ 9 , 

^hahpur t ^8 28 57 41 ” 

Jamalpur ” 26 165 142 ]07 12 "i 

foaikhand . •• E ?? 195 283 h1 ' 


Rs.7 

[and over 


cit3r wall, 
working- 
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any plinth nor ventilation of any kind. The details of house 
rent given in the preceding page will show that the most predomi" 
nant rent for working-class tenements is Rs. 4 to Rs, 6 per mensem, 
while not a small number are rented on Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per mensem. 

Percentage Expenditure on House Rent — Thus, on 
an average, one-fourth to one-sixth of the unskilled labourers^ income 
goes to house rent. Individual family budgets which I collected, and 
the house to house enquiries which I made in Ahmedabad, also 
showed that, in a majority of cases, 20 per cent of the family 
income goes to house rent. This brings our rougli estimate of the 
actual percentage expenditure on hous6 rent ih Bombay more or 
less in line with the proportion in Ahmedabad. In Ahmedabad 
there is very little difference between the houses of the skilled and 
the unskilled labourei's. Accordingly, the f omier generally spend a 
much smaller percentage of their income on house rents, 

Workmg^lass H in Nagpur.— Coming to Nagpur, 

we meet with a very different state of affairs. Nagpur is more a 
collection of outgrown villages than a city in the modern sense of 
the term. Almost all the mokaiias, except the few central dasaars, 
have retained their rural characteristics up to the present time. 
People generally live in clusters of mud huts, two to three miles! 
away from their work. Cottages, rather than courtyard houses, are^ 
the type found in these labour dasits. Each cottage has a small- 
compound, hedged round with vegetable creepers and other plants, 
which impart to it the natural beauty so characteristic of the Indian 
village home, except during the rains, when the whole dasii becomes 
a big pool of mud and water, through which the residents have 
actually to wade their way. There is generally no drainage system, 
and the few open drains, which are casually dug out by the residents, 
serve merely to collect dirty water, which stagnates for want of a 
proper outlet. There are no latrines, and people have to ease 
themselves in the open fields. Light and conservancy armngements 
are entirely absent. The cottages are owned by the residents them-^ 
selves, w'ho live* with their families. Rent is practmlly unknowm. i 
Housebuilding by Workmen.— This, however, does not 
mean that the labourers get these huts free of charge. The custom 
here is to rent a small piece of land, 40 ft, to 60 ft. square, on Re, 1-8’ 
to Rs. 6 per annum as ground rent, and to build their own huts ; for' 
which they borrow^’ money at exorbitant rates of interest. The 
ground rent varies more with the proximity of the land to the mills 
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Es. 100 to ttettalSJ’'ovt^rra£vfh“"“ “ *“ 
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large number of quarters for their workmen and superior eiiif 
■plo'yees..'v , ' ■ ■’ , 

The following table gives th§ actual number of tenements 
provided by the principal factories in Cawnpore, together with other 


particulars : 


: Kame of , Facxoey ■ 
and Settlement 

No, OF 
Persons ' 

No. OF Tene- 
ments PROVIDED 

Popula- 
tion OF 
Tene- 

■ MENXS 

Size and 
Monthly 
Rent of 

Employed 

1 Room 

Larger 

One-Room 

Tene2ments 

The Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills (McRobertgtinj) 

3,232 

655 

146 

2,909 

10ft. X 12ft., with 

N.W.T. and Cooper, 
Allen Co.’s (Mlen- 
gunj) 

3,256 ' 

880 

51 

i 2,688 

verandah 7^ ft. 
wide. Rent, 
Re. 1-12. 

10ft. s: 7ft. and 

Cotton and Kakomi 
Mills ( Juhi) 

2,661 

318 


1 

252 

8ft. s 10ft, with 
, verandah 5ft. 
wide. Rent, 
Re. 1-4 and 
Re. MO. 

8-ift. x9ift,\vith 

Elgin Mills . . 

2,606 

131 

35 

162 

verandah Sift- 
Rent, Re, 1-8. 
Rent, Re. 1-2. 

Indian Sugar Works . . 

397 

168 

* *■ ' 

272 

Free 

Union Indian Sugar 
Mills 

395 

191 

5 

359 

Free 


Housing Conditions in Mill Settlements.— The one-roonr 
tenement is the standard of the workman’s dwelling here, as in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. Rooms are built in barracks or in parallel 
and horizontal rows, with a long front verandah, 4 ft. to 7 ft. wide. 
The ske of the rooms varies, from 7 ft. by 10 ft. in Allengiinj to 10 fti 
by 12 ft. in McRobertgunj. Generally the rooms are built in single 
rows, but back-to-back rooms are not rare. In spite of the fact that 
all the barracks are groundfioor structures, there is practically no 
ventilation in the rooms, which are dark and insanitary. The stat^ 
of the rooms in the mornings and evenings, when the inmates cook 
their food, is really pitiable. It is, moreover, not diiScult to find such 
houses occupied by five to ten people. 

.House Resits and Wages.— Rents vary from Re. 1-8 to 
Re, 1-12 per mensem for ordinary one-room tenements, and Rs. 3^ 
to Rs. 3-8 for two-room tenements. Wages of unskilled adult male’ 
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of Calcutta slums, observes, ‘ Calcutta, inside the area enclosed by 
Circular Road and the River Hoogly, contains no less than twenty- 
two blocks of residential property without any street system and 
served internally only by tortuous lanes, passages and fragmentary 
lengths of narrow streets. The average size of each block is 100 
acres. The total area is about 2,200 acres, and can perhaps best be 
comprehended in the form of twenty-two squares of closely built up 
streetless property, each square measuring about 2,100 ft. by 2,100 ft.,, 
or 700 by 700 yards, and they cover only three square miles. If 
we include areas outside the Cii'cular Road, then we get a total 
of 2,500 acres of streetless property/^ Conditions like thcvse are 
comparable only with Bombay, whose closely-built \skyvscrapers," 
tra>rersed with blind alleys and closed verandahs, have already been 
described above ; or with Cairo, Constantinople, Pekin and Canton. 

Slnmdom par Excellence.— The dasH or hut system in 
Maehua Bazaar, Bow Bazaar and Chattawallah g?dlie areas in Cal- 
cutta present specimens of the most degrading dirt and squalor.- 
In these places the huge streetless tenement blocks give place to 
several unequal and unsymmetrical blocks of kackcha basfu and 
ckhatrams. Describing the actual conditions in some of these 
places, Dr. Mukerjee observes, ‘The typical unit of the quartef 
consists of a central courtyard, some 15 ft. by 10 ft., surrounded 
on all sides by thatched huts made of mud. Each room gives 
shelter to some four or five people, men, women and children, there 
being one bed for the whole family, one tap and one closet for the 
whole colony. The rent is as high as Rs. 8 a month. Sometimes. 
Anglo-Indian families of four or five members are found living in 
cells which have been originally built for storing coal, or may have 
been bathrooms.'^ The land on which these basiis or colonies are 
erected generally belongs to one or the other mill-owner, who 
leases it out to some sirdars^ or labour-recruiters, who erect the 
huts on their owm account and charge extremely high rents from 
the labourers. The average size of these dens is 9 ft. by 6 ft. by 
5 ft., in each of which a family of four to five people live, store things 
' and cook their food. The tragedy of life occurs when a woman is ' 
confined or a man falls sick in one of these veritable hells! 
Enveloped in thick smoke, overladen with soot and dust, surrounded 

^ Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, Comparative Economics, Vol. 11, p. 286. 

® Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, Comparative Economics^, Vol, II, p. 286. 
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by all sorts of abominable odours, damp and dark the atn..e 
of these huts where the mill-hands live and rear ud chiVir ' 
deadly poison, which manifests itself in hea\w infant mnrt 
tuberculosis and other diseases. In Ca^ ^ 

gency of the fiurdak system is another serious obstacle to ttJ reform 
- conditions of housing and environment. ‘To 

effectively seclude the inner apartments from the vulo-ar tia * 
remarks Dr. H. M. Crake, health officer of Calcutta, ‘ air'^and light 
are shut out and the rooms rendered unfit for human habitation - 
Wage Rates in _ Bengal.- Vei^ Httle is heard atout%he 

welfare work, if any, being done by the employers of labour nr nti 
«liiiritebte and philanthropic associations or individtials, to provi* 
™ some rartets to the monotonous and squalid life of a laLit 
ages of the ordinary unskilled labourers in the jute mills of 
Howrah and Calcutta do not go beyond Rs. 2Q on Rs 22 Jr 
mensem, while the man fresh from the village hardly gets Rs. M 
These wages are, however, earned after a full month’s work A 
majonty of jute mills remain closed for two days in the week 
Singly labourers are reduced corres- 

Tudit Statistical Department of the Government of 

India, the average weekly wages in a jute miU in Bengal in 1922 
-were as under : 


AVERAGE WEEKLY W AGES IN A JUTE MILL IN BENGAL, 1922* 


Class of LAFonn 

Average Weekly Fay 
' IN Rupees 

Weavers 

Beamers 

Winders . . * [ 

Rovers ** 

i 1 ; ■ Spinners * * ’ * 

; ; . Carders 

’s ! i .? Shifters , , [ * 

\l\ \ Coolies * [ * * 

9.2 

7*6 

6-3 

575 

5-0 

2-9 

2*2 

0*65 per day * 


i.„t Cakutta—House rent, as has been pointed 

l}ut above, IS very high in Calcutta. In spite of the Calcutta Rent Act 

m India, 1922, published by the Statistical 
Qcmtnmnt India, p. 228, Table 23 (17). 
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of 1920, prohibiting the increase of house rent except in cases where 
the landlord ‘ has incurred any expenditure on the improvement or 
structural alteration of any premises,’^ rents have gone up and the 
provisions of the Act have been cleverly avoided. So that at present 
a small room, 6 ft. by 9 ft., in the worst localities, cannot be had 
for less than a rupee per week, while the average rent for a working- 
class room or hut is about Re. 1-8 per week. Taking the earnings of 
an average working-class family to be Rs. 33, which is rather an over- 
estimate, it would appear that about 20 per cent of their income 
goes to house, rent alone. 

The Latrine Cess. — Over and above these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, the workers in Howrah and Calcutta have to pay a small 
cess on latrines, which varies from 4 annas to 6 annas i^er head per 
month. In spite of this tax, however, it is distressing to note that 
the condition of .the latrines is very unsatisfactory and the nuxnber 
extremely small. On an average, there is not more than one latrine 
for every forty people in Calcutta or Howrah. * 

Housing in Jute Mill Villages.—Conclitions in the jute mil! 
towrivS and the Bengal coalfields are not appreciably different. 
Although there is no dearth of open space and land is cheap, the 
sudden and precipitate growth of the mill towns has led to very 
serious overcrowding and insanitary conditions in places like 
Bhatpara, Titaghur, Kharagpur, Naihati, Serampur and Bhadreshwar. 
The mill and colliery owners have, no doubt, built kachcha and even 
piicca coolie lines, or dhauras, near the works, but, as Miss Curjel 
has Tightly pointed out, ‘these houses are both insufficient and 
insanitary.' ‘ In spite of the abundance of land in jute towns,' Miss! 
Curjel pathetically observes, ‘ single-room houses, meant for four 
adults, are sometimes occupied by eleven to sixteen adultfs.'^ 

ConditioBS in the Mill Liries.~-The employers generally 
provide blocks or lines of back-to-back rooms, of the size 8 ft. by 
8 ft. or 8 ft. by 10 ft., with frequently a common front verandah, 
2 ft. to 4 ft. wide, for the residence of a part of their employees. 
The lines are generally made of brick and mortar, and have 
a tiled or a flat roof. The small door, and sometimes also a 
sinail window, both opening on the verandah, complete the venti- 
lation. These rooms are never whitewashed from inside, but 

^ LegivSiative Council Debates, Act No. 3, of 1920, Art. S. 

* D. F. Curjel, Women* s Labour in Bengal Industries, 
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are, not infrequently, coloured from outside to please th. . , 

observer. On account of the scarcity of even such rooms 8 to 1 T . 
sometimes even 15, souls live in a single room. FrelnelZ ff , 
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doctors, clearly points to this evil ; wMe gambling and drinkino- are 
commonly indulged in by the residents. 

Housing Conditions in the Coal Mines—Conditions in 
the coal mines are different only in so far that there is less 
overcrowding in the dhauras or coolie Hnes. Moreover, the condi- 
tions seem to be improving slowly on account of the interest which 
the Jherria and the Asansol Mines Boards of Health have been 
takingin the problem for the last two years. But even at the present 
time quite a large number of rickety small dens are visible where 
the aboriginal labourers Hve under most unhealthy and pitiable 
conditions.^ But the wide open spaces round about the dkanras and 
the diy climate of the place render them comparatively healthy. 
.On the coal mines the labourers are charged no house rent It 
is true, as Dr. Curjel has also pointed out, that no overcrowding is 
found in the dhcmiras, and that there are generally more quarters 
than persons ready to live in them. The fact is that, as in the 
Giridih and, to a smaller extent, in the Jherria coalfields a large part 
of the labour force belongs to the villages near the’ mines w^o 
prefer to walk eight or ten miles, and sometimes even longer 
distances, to the collieries and return to their villages after two or^ 
three days, when they have earned sufficient to subsidise their^ 
agricultural income for the week. These labourers avoid the quarters 
provided by their employers in order to escape the conditions 
imposed by the mine-owners. 

Private Bastis in the Coal Mines.-.g«*- houses, in spite 
of the fact that they are honeycombed with rooms so as to utilise 
the space to the utmost possible extent, are more popular among 
the workers, chiefly because they are detached dwelling-houses, and 
accordingly afford some privacy to the inmates. Above all, they are 
free from all interference from the employers. The labourers are 
prepared to pay higher rents for the sake of these facilities, and also 
put up with the bad sanitary arrangements which they offer. These 
dark and gloomy, unventilated, filthy huts, the homes of poverty, 
prostitution and disease, are rented at Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per month! 
Drink and debauchery are common among the labourers in these 
places, being the only relaxation available to them after long and 
tiresome hours of work. Liquor shops are many and are situated 
quite near the coolie Unes, thus directly encouraging the drink 
habit ,- and sometimes brothels also grow up, in many cases with the 
connivance if not actually tinder the supervision of the employers. 
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slum, near Binny s Mill in Bangalore/ he continues, ' the standard 
size of a x'oom has been 8 ft. by 6 ft., the height at the apex being 
5 ft. The door being only 2 ft. by 1 ft., I could squeeze myself with 
difficulty into the room, to learn to my surprise that the denizens 
were three adults and two children and also a dog. The husbaiicl, the 
wife and the inother-indaw, as well as the children, were Imddled 
together like beasts. There was also the hen-coyer to the left of the 
aperture which served as the doorway, and numerous chicks flitted 
about in the dirt dumped in the yard/ ^ Writing about the conditions 
of manual workers in the city of Madras, the health officer, Dr. 
Raghavendra Rao, says, ‘ The filthy conditions of their slums have 
become their natural habitat and environment. So long as they can 
,get vSdfficient food, they are prepared to sleep anywhere and to suffer 
with equanimity the ills and inconveniences attendant on slumdife/ 
He rightly remarks, 'The conditions amidst which the poor of 
Madras live certainly do not conduce to habits of cleanliness.^ 

Slums in Madras*-— A considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation dwells in large tenement houses, each room of wdiich is 
occupied by a separate family. The house itself is often in a sad 
state of dilapidation, the w^ater-supply inconvenient of access, 
lavatory accommodation inadequate and in a foul state, common 
passages dirty, the entire house and backyards damp, ill-paved and 
littered with refuse and excrement/ ^ The following graphic descrip- 
tion of slum-life in Madras, by Dr. Mukerjee, deserves reproduction 
in full. He observes, ' In one house I found, besides the husband ; 
and wife, as many as nine children, three of whom belonged to a 
deceased brother. In another Madras slum, perhaps the worst I have 
visited, I found a father and brother living with four children in a 
room 4 ft. by 7 ft. by 6 ft. The mother had given birth to a baby in 
the same room only recently. One hundred and eighty-four [168 ?] 
cubic feet for seven souls ! The verandah was 2^ ft. by 2 ft., and it 
was giving protection to an old man who lost his shed in the last 
storm. ... In still another hut, 8 ft. by 7 ft. by 6 ft., the poverty 
was so great that the rCvSidents, three adult women and four 
children, had not even clothes to hide their shame.^^ Trichinopoly, 
Labbay Lane, Singertop and Jalalkuthri bring out conditions beyond 

^ Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, Comparative Economics^ Vol. II, pp. 297-98. 

® Annual Report of the Health Officer^ Corporation of Madras^ 1917, 
pp. 2-3. 

* Dr, R. K. Mukerjee, Comparative Economics^ Vol. II, pp. 299-300. 
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human imagination. Prostitutes, Panchamas, mill-hand^ u 
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and old persons, who are naturally ilhfitted to bear the trials and 
economic stress of life* 

Comparisoa with CoEditioxis in the West— At this stage 
it will be interesting and instructive to compare the conditions of 
living in Indian cities with some of the industrial centres of Europe 
and America, where industrialism is most advanced. Although the 
housing conditions in the industrial cities of Great Britain, 
Frande, Germany and Belgium, and in the growing cities of the 
New World, were almost equally bad in the last decennium of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, as is 
clear from the numerous reports of committees and commissions 
which have investigated into their local conditions, it is an in- 
controvertible fact that official and non-official efforts and legis- 
lation have considerably improved the situation in most of the 
Western cities to-day. The rapid increase of house rent in the chief 
industrial and commercial cities of the United States of America, 
Great Britain and the Continent during and immediately after the 
Great War has, however, caused no inconsiderable ansdety to the 
local administrators and other public men interested in the social, 
economic and industrial growth of their countries. Most of the 
countries had to take recourse to law to prohibit or limit the increase 
in house rent and to undertake or subsidise extensive housing 
projects. Over and above these direct methods, town-planning, the 
improvement of transport facilities, technical improvement in the 
methods of building, the substitution of tenement-blocks for small 
houses, the encouragement of settlement on the land, the promotion 
of garden cities, public or communal ownership of building land, the 
organisation of credit, etc., had considerably improved the housing 
conditions in the West immediately before the War. 

Hopsing and the War. — The War, however, marks another 
turning point in the history of the housing problem in Europe and 
the New World. The scarcity of capital in the building trades, the 
diversion of a considerable number of building workers to the 
theatres of war* the appropriation of all kinds of building materials 
for purposes of war, and the ris^ in the cost of building material, in 
common with general pirices, coupled with an enormous amount of 
destruction of houses in countries wffiich were actually the scene of 
niilitaiy operations, and the decline of industry in the neutral 
couiitries—all led to an unprecedented scarcity of house accommoda- 
tion. 
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followed suit. Poland, Serb-Croat-Sloavene, Czechoslovakia, Bel- 
gium and Finland also introduced rent restriction laws, which have 
all been salutary in their effect. The result is clearly visible in the 
decreasing percentage of expenditure on house rent in almost every 
country. 

The following figures, collected on the cost of living index: 
numbers in the principal Western countries, indicate the percentage 
expenditure on house rent since 1913 P 


COUNTRV 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

United States 

18d 

11-7 

11.3 

16.0 

174 

13-05 

Denmark 

14-2 

7-6 

74 

8.S 

11.06 

314.4 

Norway 

15-7 

7-02 

7.6 

84 

10.3 

114 

Sweden 

11*9 

5-6 

5-7 

5.8 

10-2 

31.2 

Switzerland . . 

104 

♦ • 


7.03 

9*88 

9.9 

Great Britain . . 

16-0 


7.4 

10.95 

13:*55 

13*07 

Finland 

11-8 

* * 

4.3 

54 

7.9 

^ 10.3 

France ... '■ 

12-0 

5-04 

3-52 

j 4.3 

64 

. 7.2 

Italy 

114 

4-07 

2.79 

1 3.21 

4.86 

4.94 

Germany 

18-0 

, , 

, , 

1 ■ .. 

145 

0.34 

Austria 

14*6 

, . 



042 

0*66 

Hungary 

18-0 

1‘08 

0*69 

1-06 

043 

0*22 

India 

5-1 

13.3 

.. 

■ : 


I 6.7 


Their Relaxation. — Legislation for the protection of tenants 
was recognised as a social necessity, but, with the increasing 
realisation of its economic effects, more especially the check to 
builchng, there has been a grow^th of feeling for its -withdrawaL 
Hence the tendency towards the abolition or the relaxation of rent 
restriction laws in most of the European countries, and particularly 
in the neutral countries. In Denmark the process of relaxation began 
in 1923, and was completed on 1st May, 1925. In Sweden tenant 
protection was to disappear completely by 30th September, 1926, 
while Switzerland began the relaxation in 1922. Three of the 
belligerent countries have already withdrawn their emergency legis- 
lation, Finland on 6th June, 1922, the Serb-Croat-Sloaveiie Kingdoms 
on 1st January,* 1923, and Italy ^on 1st July, 1923; Germany and 
Poland have been seriously thinking of decontrolling the rents 
since 1923, while Hungary started on a graduated repeal on 16th 
March, 1923. In other countries, though it has been foimcl impos- 
sible to withdraw such legislation, there is an obvious tendency to 


^ European Housing Problems Since ike War, p. 29. 
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PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE; ON HOUSE RENT IN THE 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN 1923 


Pjlacb 

Percen- 

tage 

Place 

Percen- 

tage 

Remarks 

United States 

18-01 

Bomeav 



Boston, Mass. 

12-8 

Old Buildings— 



Chicago 

14-9 

Govt. L.O. Enquiry 

10-98 


New York 

14-3 

Working-class Budgets— 



Philadelphia 

13-2 

General average 

7*7 


Great Britain 

13*07 

Families earning less 



.Gemiany 

0*34 

than Rs. 30 p.m. 

10-9 


Austria . . 

0*60 

Our Estimate— 



Pliingary 

0*22 

U nskilled labour 

20-0 ) 


Denmark 

1M4 

Skilled labour 

lS-0 i 

Actual 

Norway ^ 

11*4 

New buildings— 



Sweden , . . 

114 

Our Estimate— 



Finland., 

10*3 

Unskilled labour 

50-0 1 

Theoreti- 

Switzerland 

9-9 

Skilled labour 

40*0 S 

1 ' cal 

France . , 

7*2 

Ahmedabad 


I 

Italy . . 

4-9 

Our Estimate . , 

20-0 

Actual. 



Nagpur 



i 


Our Estimate— ^ 



1 


Unskilled labour 

22*0 1 

Theoreti- 



Skilled labour 

13-3 i : 

cal 



Cawnpore 





In mill quarters— 





Skilled labour 

8*13) 




Unskilled labour 

7.39 V 

Actual 



In dastis 

20*0 j , 




Calcutta 

20*0 , 




Jute Mill Towns— 





Private dasiis 

10*0 ! 




Mill lines 

S.0 




Madras 

1 

10 to IS 

. ^ 



house rent in Bombay, therefore, is much more serious at the present 
time than it ever was before, 

Europeaa md Indian Tendencies,— In England and the 
Continent, on the other hand, wages have risen considerably, whereas 
rents have been kept down by Rent Restriction Acts and state aid 
tb the building industry. The result is that the percentage expendi- 
ture on house, rent in almost ail the Western countries, with the 
exception of the United States and, to a smaller extent, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Finland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, which 
“have slowly relaxed the restrictions, has appreciably gone down. 

. The two tendencies working in opposite directions have rendered 
comparison between, the Indian and the Western figures at the 
present time, in this particular case, rather unreal and misleading. 
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But, even making allowance for these factoi-cj 

the ludicrously low figure at which the percentagHx? 

house rent has been shown in the ZhoTnl ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Relation of House Accommodation to Infant 
Mortality 

Infant Welfare • — In no sphere have the effects of congfestion 
been more marked than on the Hfe and well-being of the infants of 
the country. It is, however, only recently that the subject has 
received any attention in responsible quarters. With the inauguration 
of the Maternity and Child Welfare League by Lady Chelmsford 
and the All-India Baby Week by Lady Reading, the gravity 
of the'probiein has been prominently brought to the notice of 
the general public. The welfare of the infants is always the prime 
duty of the state, because on them rests not only the future pros- 
perity of a nation, but also its very existence. It is not, however^ 
sufficiently realised that the growing congestion in our industrial 
towns is one of the main causes of this extravagant waste of human 
life and energy. A glance at the map of density and infant mortality 
in England shows, with few exceptions, that towns with a low 
infant mortality are placed in less crowded areas than those with 
a high infant mortality. 

Infant Mortality in India.-— According to the latest report of 
the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, 
1,421J25 children died in British India in the year 1927, andi 
1,587,091 in the year 1926, before they attained the age of one. The’^ 
commissioner has rightly pointed out that, * Infant moitality is a 
sensitive index of the health conditions, especially as regards general 
sanitation under which the people live ; it is these conditions which 
require attention, if any real influence on infant mortality and on the 
health of a nation is to be exercised. That close on a quarter of the 
total deaths should be of infants is a clear indication that a cleani 
environment— the first essential of health— is neglected. Infant^ 
respond to the nature of the environment more readily than human 
beings at later periods of life, and a rise in the percentage of 
infantile deaths to total deaths means that the epidemic diseases, 
which affect adults to a greater degree, have been less prevalent/ ^ 

^ Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India, for the year 1922, VoL I, pp* 88-89. 
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The infantile death-rate calculated on the total numhpi- i- • u 
jrecorded during the year was 166-9 per 1,000 births as comm^'^i^^ 
■189-8 in 1926, and 188-7 in 1925. The co^espon^ fiLreX? 

haf thf iXT -^P ectively. It wilUhust dS 
that the Indian rate is considerably over double the rate prevaJeS 

ngland. It is also remarkable to note that in India about oup. 
our o the deaths occur within a year of birth, while in Endand' 
only one-niath of the total deaths take place in the first year of 

The following table indicates the percentage of deaths within' 
one year of birth to total deaths : 


India 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Nagpur 


is uttSv X T ^ ^ “ statistics 

mosfol thX ^“perfect, and, therefore, the accuracy ol 

most Of the figures is very doubtful. Figures are, moreover verv 
mcomp lete, and hence satisfactory comparisons are difficult to o’btaia 
But so long as the collection of vital statistics is not more systematic 
^d complete, we must depend upon the present figures for analysing 

phenomena, and content ourselves with such inferences-as can 
be drawn from them. 

mstructions issued by the Public Health 
’ S ThXXX of India, a certain percentage 

h iln X °f 0^0^ province is checked by the local 

h^lth staff . The teble at the bottom of page 97 indicates the results 
of such enquiries in 1927, ■‘cduxi.b 

* ^ is again noteworthy that 

vS weT 

i percentages of infantile 

, • ; ( deaths in the various age-grouns to toini 
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Provinces 


BengJii 

United Pi'ovinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Madras 
Bombay 

Central Provinces 
N.-W.F. Provinces 
Burma 
Coorg- 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Punjab 

Assam 

Delhi 


V ' Total for British India 


! pi td Pi S 

ligPiBi 


, Total Infant . 
Mortality per 
1,000 Births, 1927 


* . 

53.7 

26-5 

31.5 

I 48-6 

28-3 

39.7 

54.4 

287 

37.3 

54*4 

24.5 

24-1 

41-9 

33*8 

2SB 

48*6 

25.5 

26-1 

43.2 

314 

134 

28‘0 

514 

43-3 

61-8 

1 20-6 

18-5 

1 30-8 

i 36-3 


55.1 1 

28-6 


' 54d 

304 

i 

37-0 I 

32-2 


High Mortality within the First Few Months after 
Birth.-A^ study of the above table will show that 78 per cent 
of the total infantile deaths in British India occur ivithin the first 
aiE months of life. Some of the provinces, especially Bihar and 
Orissa Assam, Coorg, Bengal and the United Provinces, record con- 
•sidembly higher proportions. While poverty, ignorance and bad 
social customs have undoubted effects upon general health and 
longevity, the causes of a high infant mortality rate and a laro-e 
number of deaths within a short tim.e.of Wrth lie mainly in the dark 
dingy room s in which the mother and the child have to soend 

■' "" — -w— — — — — ■ ■ 

Province AND Verification Number op Per Cent 

Agency ^ Births and Omission Error 

Deaths — . .. 

Verified Births Deaths j Both 

Province .. I I ' 

Bengal, Villages .. o 5,()41 _ ^,5 

United Provinces — * * * ' * * 

,,, Health Btafi': on 

I^>cal Authorities .. '* 14 ^*01 o'A-. 

:: - I -'S 

p»j.b ''"'T :: ;; 'i-' , J* I'i :: 

Bihar and Oriasa . . * 20 9^7 

Central Provinces . “ ** i ^fo ftdo ’* ** 

Biirma * * ’ ‘ _ .47 

Bombay Presidency . . * * ' ‘ ^ 287 * ^^ 143 ^ 




6-5 

1*3 

•9 




64 

3*81 

3-6i 


•95 

•55 


3*80 

2*11 


5*78 

3*89 


1*7 

1*28 

* [ 


Refers to number of < 


7 
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the major part of their period of adolescence, and the impure 
atmosphere which they breathe at this dehcate time of their hfe 
Imm^ration of Infante into Bombay City. -in the ca'se of 
Bombay It IS interesting to note that, as Dr. Sandilands, the health 
officer of Bombay, also admits, the figures are vitiated by one 
important factor. Over 31 per cent of the total number of infants b 
the oty do not appear on the municipal register of births, because they 
have been bom elsewhere. No infant is likely to be brought into the 
city before he is one month old, and very few before they are six 
months. To that extent, therefore, the percentage of infantile deaths 
below one month to total infantile deaths is understated in 
companson to infantile deaths over six months. If allowance is 
made for this important deflection in the percentages of deaths 

Similar considerations hold good, to a greater or less extent in 
^e case o other important industrial and commercial cities like 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, etc., where there is a 
regffiar stream of immigrants from the surrounding country. 

D^ths withm a Short Time of Birth.-A high percentage 
of deaths in infants under one week indicates exhaustion and weak- ' 

Hrth'a 1 toT r unsatisfactory conditions attending child- 1 
birth, and that imder one month indicates low vitaHty in the infant 
over and above the other causes. Impure air and dirty suiroundk® 
are chiefly responsible for deaths between one and three months 

ca„le« 

for intalil. aeaths over three i 
'.'L percentages of chadien’s deaths 


ii'V; ■ 

‘ ' CtoBS 

Percbntaob of Deaths within One Yeas 

Infant 

Death-rate 
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lation) 

unaer Under 

one one 3 to 6 

week month ®^onths months 
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i 

iCateifita'. '. . 

. ,1 I'll. 1 h ? 

fl'i 32-2 

-tf 

. ^^*2 ^ _ 460 , . 27.8 j 

267 

19-8 

344 

25.9 

237-6 

3397 

316-0 

261.6 

42.3^ 

347 

21:3 

47.2 
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Effects of the EBTiroEment— The figures are significants. 
Death within a month of birth, and more so within a week, is 
obviously due to maternal conditions, which are inseparably 
connected with the environment. Overcrowded conditions and 
insanitary surroundings are bound to afiEeet the delicate nerves of 
the babies and the frail mothers. The result is that the babies are 
weak and sickly when they are born, and lack the vitality to stand 
the stuffy atmosphere of damp and dreary rooms, impervious alike 
to fresh air and sunshine. In the bigger industrial and commercial 
cities such conditions end in appalling infant mortality rates. 

In this connection, it is important to note the observations of 
Rao Bahadur Dr. Raghavendra Rao, health officer of Madras, who 
writes "from personal knowledge. Says Dr. Rao, ‘The growth of a 
child is a continuous process, commencing at least six months prior 
to birth to the age of about four years— a process not interrupted 
either by the act of birth or by the act of weaning. It is a 
remarkable fact that, however great may be the degree of poverty 
and degradation of the parents, the great majority of the children 
are born healthy. By virtue of some mysterious law of transmitted 
impulse, the unborn child fights strenuously for its own health at 
the expense of its mother, and arrives in the world with a full 
chance of living a normal physical existence. Infantile mortality 
thus may be considered as largely the capitulation of the young and 
delicate organism to the adverse conditions into which it is born.’ 

Effects of the Industrial Employment of Women.— 
Althbugh it is true, as has been indicated in this chapter, and as Dr. 
Newman has emphasised w^'hile discussing the causes of excessive 
infant mortality, that the dietary plays a part, but the home 
plays a vastly greater part in the causation of infant mortality. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the industrial employment of women affects^ 
the infant mortality rate — both directly through ante-natal influences 
connected with the mother’s work, and indirectly through over- 
strain, exhaustion and occupational diseases. The excessive fatality 
from premature* and immature bkths in the bigger industrial cities 
must largely, if not entirely, be due to the factory employment of 
women. 

* In this connection, the following table of infantile deaths within 
one month of birth among women receiving maternity benefits from 
the mills, from an average of 1,322 women employed by the 
Empress Mills, Nagpur, is very instructive : 
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STATEMENT OP MATERNITY ALLOWANCE AND INPANTTIP 

DEATHS AMONG WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE 
EMPKESS MILLS, NAGPUR 


Period during which Allow- 
^ ' ANCE WAS Paid to Woimcen 

. 1 

No. 

Receiving 

Allow- 

ance 

Babies ALi\rE 
wmEN Second 
Month’s 
Allowance 
WAS Paid 

No. Dead 

• WTTHIN . 

1, Month 

Ratio or 
Deaths with- 
in 1 Month to ■ 
1,000 Births 

,i f ' 1 ’ Augtist to December, 1921 . . 

Januaiy to Decemter, 1922 . . 

; r i ’ January to .December, 1923 , , 

' \ i ■ January to December, 1924 . . 

58 

145 

147^. 

147 

47 

123 

120 

123 

ll 190 

22 150 

27 180 

19 130 


- . , - — ^ value 

of the figures given above is considerably enhanced by the fact that 

they relate exclusively to permanent employees of the mill, for the 
company pays maternity benefits only to those jvomen who have 
put m a minimum amount of service, and not to those only casually 
employed in the mills. In other words, the figures give a fair indica- 
tion of the effects of factory life on women and their children. The 
high mortality rates among children within one month of birth in 
their case must, therefore, be largely due to the industrial employ- 
ment of expectant mothers. The dirty and congested surroundings, 
and polluted atmosphere of the houses where they live, are un- 
doubtedly the general cause, but factory employment seems to play 
no mean part. The lack of statistics prevents any detailed investiga- 
tion in this sphere, but the foregoing table indicates the need for a 
comprehensive investigation into the problem. 

Causes of Infantile Deaths, Classified.-To sum up, the 
outstanding causes of a high death-rate among children ’are: 
environmenial—^-w^V as poUuted air, congestion of population, and 
insanitary surroundings ; consisting in ignorance, care- 

lessness and dirty habits; industrial — connected with overstrain, 
exhaustion and occupational diseases ; and, lastly, poverty— camvd- 
mg the labourers to Uve on insufficient and unwholesome food and 
./Clothing, and encouraging the mother to start work too soon after ' 
confinement, and the consequent' drugging and insufficient care of = 
the child. 

jfil.'T'he same facts are corroborated by an analysis of infantik 
t : deatte at different age-periods. Thus debffity, premature birth and 
f Lregpirpto^ diseases cover in themselves almost three-fourths of the 
deaths in Bombay dty. Conditions in the other 
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iiicltistrial cities are not appreciably different. Debility, premature 
birth and vSimilar wawStefiil diseases are in a high degree connected 
with ante-natal influences, while ■ respiratory diseases and lung 
troubles are closely connected with imprudent exposure and 
insufficient clothing. 

The following table gives the percentages of infantile deaths 
from the principal causes, at several age-periods, in 1927, in the city 
of Bombay: 


/Age-Periods 

vSmalr- 

FOX 

Dysentery 

ANB 

/Diarrhoea 

Debility and 
Premature 
Birth 

Respira- 

tory. 

D1[SEASE>S 

Other 

Causes 

T 

1 

Under 1 week 


04 

92.6 

0-2 

74 

100 

1 to 4 weeks . . 

■04 

2-7 

86-9 

1*2 

8*8 

100 

1 to 6 months 

2-8 

8-2 

32*0 

34*0 

10*9 

100 

6 to 12 months 

. .3*9 

7*5 i 

74 

60*7 , 

, ,17*3 : 

100 

Total . . 

~4~ 

54 

45*3 

30*9 

■ ■ 14*4 

100 


* Environmental conditions in a poor Indian home/ rightly 
observes Dr. Rao, * are neither conducive for a safe delivery nor for 
healthy upbringing of the infant. The house itself is overcrowded, 
with eight to twelve tenants. Each family of four to five souls has 
but one room for living, which opens on to a yard, often uncovered, 
unpaved and undrainecl. House refuse and other sources of con- 
tamination are in, or close to, the house ; while in the milighted and 
undrained premises cleanliness is rendered difficult/ 

Reduction of Infant Mortality in England,— In England 
particularly, and in Europe and America in general, town-planning 
and sustained welfare work, coupled with improved sanitation and 
strict supervision of slum dwellings and other condemned houses, 
have reduced infant mortality to very low figures. It is deplorable 
to find that conditions in India are improving very sknviy, if at all. 
*A11 over the country,' observes Dr, Ashby, ‘sanitary authorities 
are now working hard to get all the back-to-back houscvS pulled 
down, and even in the large cities of densely-populated countries, 
such as Durham and Lancashire, a vast amount of bad hoUvSing is 
being steadily improved.'^ 

The following table gives the comparative infant mortality ratesper 
1,000 births in England and India, from 1911 up to the present day : 

H. T. Ashby, Infant Mortality, p. 53. 
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Name of Place 


England 

India 


1 he cities bnng out a still greater contrast. 

The following table gives the infant mortality rate 
births in some Indian cities since 1921, A few statistics 
cities are added for comparison : 

INFANT MORTALITY PER 1,000 BIRTHS 


Towns 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Howrah 

Poona 

Ahmedabad 

Karachi 

Cawnpore 

Benares 

Lucknow 

Nagpur 

Berlin 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Paris 

London 

New York 

Vienna 
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The congested and dirty surroundings contribute to the vSpread of 
the infection. Thus the gloom spreads throughout the city. 

Other Causes of Infantile Deaths.— We ought to mention 
here tliat we do not ignore other subsidiary causes which lie at the 
root of this appalling child mortality. The poverty and ignorance of 
the people, the purdah system, which compels the women to resort 
to the innermost apartments, from where air and siinsliine are,, 
completely shut out, early marriage, and, above all, ignorant and 
inefficient midwifery, all go to aggravate the evil. But there can 
be no doubt that congevStion, coupled with unhygienic and filthy 
surroundings, is the chief cause of this extraordinarily high 
mortality. ; 

H%li Birth-rate in Madras.— In Madras the absence of any 
disparity in the proportions of the sexes, unlike the other big 
industrial and commercial cities, encourages a high birth-rate. The 
proportion of infants to the total population is accordingly higher in 
Madras than anywhere else in India. Thus in Madras children 
below the age of five form about 11 per cent of the population, as 
compared to 7 and 6*5 per cent in Calcutta and Bombay respectively. 
Consequently, the effects of insanitation, overcrowding and conges- 
tion in Madras are far more shocking as regards the decimation of 
children. 

The Extent of Overcrowding in Bombay.— In her final 
report to the Bombay Legislative Council, in 1922, on maternity 
benefits to female industrial workers, Dr. Barnes, the lady doctor, 
speaks of rooms occupied by more than one family. In one such 
room, 15 ft. by 12 ft., she found six families living. Each one 
of the families had a separate oven for itself, and the total popttlaf 
tion of the room was thirty, including adults and children. Three 
out of . six of the w^omen who lived in that room were shortly 
expecting to be delivered. On being questioned as to how she would 
arrange for privacy in that room, the district nurse pointed out a 
space, 3 ft, by 4 ft., which was screened off by old rags and sacks 
from the rest asd served the purpose. * The atmosphere at night of 
that room/ remarks the lady doctor, ‘ filled with smoke from the six 
ovens and other impurities, would certainly physically handicap any 
^woman and infant both before and after delivery.* Continuing, she 
observes, * In a room in the basement of a house conditions were " 
worse. Here daylight with difficulty penetrated, sunlight never; 
and sunlight we know is inimical to the life of most patliogenical 
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•organisms!’ She concludes with a pathetic statement that ‘th^ 
hours spent in the mills were healthier and more hygienic for thl 
women mdusta’al workers than those in their own cka^^h ; and that 
notwithstanding the fibre-laden atmosphere in the work-rooms these 
women had better places to work in than their homes, where’everv 
ventilation space was packed to avoid the ingress of fresh air - and 
where, for fourteen hours of the twenty-four, the family inhaled an 
a mosphere laden with smoke and other impurities.’ Common sense 
demands, and social and hygienic principles enjoin, that a family 

^ u room to itself for permanent residence It« 

imght be possible for a family to accommodate friends and’ relatives 
temporanly, or even for a longer time, if poverty and pressure of 
space demands it ; but it is hardly conceivable for two families or 
SceL^y in only one room with any amount of 

In Bombay, out of 175,001 single-room tenem;nts, no less than 
1,955 accommodate two families apiece, and as many as 1,171 shelter 
more than two famihes each. No wonder that the babies in these 
pkces are born only to die. A study of infant mortality in the 
pmapal industnal cities of India by wards reveal the extent of 
mis^ief that overcrowding and insanitation cause. 

Effects of Congestion on Infant Mortality.-It will be 
de^. from the tables given in Appendix IV (a), that the more con- 
gested quarters are suffering from a considerably higher infant 

Ashby, has a very ^rect bearing not only on infant mortality, -but 
on e whole death-rate. . Homelessness and the habits 
and customs ot town-hfe operate most injuriously on infancy. There 
are far too many wretched dwellings and tenements,’ he continues, 
and these aU tend to foster degradation and crime. Slums .have a 
tendency to breed slums, for the advent of an undesirable family 
, mto a street drives away the decent, respectable people.’ ^ 

pf » f ” Cawnpore.-Ie is a malttr 

w Cawnpore ma/uils infantile deaths 

. exceed^ the total number of births. ' The fact is that there is a con- 

f'WMr women, sometimes with small 

, children, Trom the surrounding country to Cawnpore, Hke other. 

' . -i I . 

J ^ ■*%. 

(Cambriage Public Health Series), 
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industrial cities, for the sake of employment. The atmo.sphere of 
the bastis in which they have to put up more often than not seals 
the fate of babies used to fresh air and light. In such cases the 
effects of overcrowded and insanitary conditions on the infant 
death-rate are evident, and no words are needed to enlarge upon 
their ghastly significance. 


The followdng statistics, culled from the municipal records of 
Cawnpore, clearly indicate the effects of congested and insanitary 
conditions on the lives of infants : 



Infant Mortality in 


Wards 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

. 1927 

1,928, 

Kliallapi Lines 

413 

390 

436 

442 

266 

441 

341 

412^ 

Colonel g'tinj . . 

537 

528 

362 

377 ! 

383 ! 

4.S9 

229 

1 321 

G wal Toll . . 

522 : 

481 

550 

46S 1 

^ 494 1 

447 

331 

364 

Lachmau Piarva 

671 

344 

389 

547 I 

308 1 

! 364 

378' 

328 

Rai Pnrva . . 

727 1 

452 

535 

699 j 

■ 385 i 

561 

417 

! 

626' 


The following remarks of Ashby, made with regard to housing 
in British cities, are closely applicable to conditions in India at the 
present time. Writing in 1914, he said, ‘ Bad as the conditions of 
rural housing frequently are, those of the poorest parts in large towms 
are generally worse. Our future as a nation depends upon the health, 
intelligence and skill of the worker; and good health cannot be 
enjoyed in full measure when housing accommodation is limited or 
defective. Overcrowding, besides its usual concomitant, lack of 
cleanliness, also frequently carries with it the further disadvantages 
of a deficiency in many cases of light and fresh air, owing to the 
proximity of other houses or of factories and w^arehouses.’ 

It is, however, of special importance to us, inasmuch as Cawn- 
pore is one of the foremost of those industrial cities in India which 
are beginning to have a settled industrial population in the city it- 
self. The appalling results of Cawnpore must be an eye-opener to 
the town-planner and the health supervisor no less than to the 
•Government itself. Strong measures are needed to wipe out the 
evil. A wholesale clearance of insanitary and overcrowded slums, 
preceded by proper suburb-planning for industrial workers, can 
alone mitigate the present beastly lives of labour. 
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Example® of Western Cities.-The effects of congestion on 
infant mortality are the same everywhere. In London and Glasgow 
for instance the more congested and comparatively less-develooS 
toroughs show a considerably higher mortahty among the infants 
than those wliich have been properly surveyed and cleared up 

The following table indicates the infant mortality rates in snn,» 
English industrial cities by wards : ° 


Cities and Wards 


London (1921)^ . . 

Shoreditch 
Kensington 
City of London . . 
Bethnal Green . , 
Paddington 
Holborn 
Battersea 
Hampstead 
Woolwich 
Lewisham . ] 
Stoke Newington 
Total County of London 
Birmingham (1922P 
Central Ward 
Market Hall 
Middle Ring 



Cities and Wards 


Outer Ring 
Harborne , * 

Manchester (191iV 
Crampsal 
Beswick ] ] 

Central and Ancots 
St. George's and Ardwick 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock . 
Rusholine 

Hulm, Bradford and Open- 
shaw 

Gorton West 
Newton 
Blackley 
Clayton 

Meston and Chutham 


Rate 


61 

42 

^ 242 
211 
204 
184 
180 
110 

169 

157 

151 

149 

143 

110 


with^hll^Tr? ^ of the above'^ta 

rate i wh ^ mortality 


Class of 
^NEMENTS 


! ^ 


- ' I Room 
" 1 12 Rooms 
V 3 Rooms . 
i f ,4 Rooms and over 
? 't .Roadside 
'\5Hospitals ■ II 


la 

S 

Kri *<1 

Average 
Number of 
Persons PER 
Room ! 

70 

4*03 

14 

2*11 

7 

1'60 r 

9 

1-30 

•* 

* • 


Infant Mortality per 
1,000 Births 


1921 


828*5 

33P9 

191*4 

133*3 

484*8 

189*6 


1924 

1926 

1927 

557 

577 , 

i 490^ 

313 

, 254 

203 

271 

I 215 

222 

125 

519 

163 

195 

134 

107 

88 
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Congestion and Infantile Deaths.— Coming directly to the 
subject of the relation of house accommodation to child mortality, it 
will be interesting to note that the frequency of infantile deaths varies 
inversely with the number of rooms occupied. A few examples 
will illUvStrate the point. The table at the foot of page 106 shows the 
infant mortality rate by the number of rooms occupied in the city of 
Bombay frotn 1921 to 1927. 

The following comparative table, showing the relation of over- 
crowding to infantile mortality in the different boroughs of London, 
illustrates the same point : ^ 


Borough 

Percentage of 
Population 
Overcrowded 
IN 1921 

Population 
PER Acre, 1921 

INFANTILE' 
Mortalitv 
Rate Average 
1914^1923 

Fimsbiiry 


34-0 

297 

100 

Shoreditch 


32-0 

337 

122 

Stepney 


29*0 

296 

94 

Bethnal Green 


27.8 

308 1 

105 

Southwark ■ ■ 


23-5 

275 

101 

Hampstead 


6-5 

61 

67-8 

Lewisham : 


47 

48 

67-7 

Stoke Newington 


8-1 

94 

73-1 

Wandsworth 


6-8 

69 

76-9 

Woolwich 


7-8 

93 

74-8 


Preventive Measures. — The tables given above are significant 
of the^close relation that house rent bears to infant welfare. The 
more the congestion, the higher the mortality, and vice versa. It 
has, moreover, been found, on examination, that children who sur- 
vive in these overcrowded conditions grow pale and sickly and have 
none of the vigour of youth. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
therefore, that the mea>sures likely to succeed in reducing infantile 
deaths are the clearing of slum areas, the provision of open spaces, 
better housing, effective sewage, and the prevention of atmospheric 
pollution ; in other words, the provision of the elementary sanitary 
environment for civilised social Jife, coupled with a well-ordered 
system of efficient maternity service- But, as Dr. Rao has said, * The 
effective application of remedies is not possible for the individual. 
"It is a communal problem, calling for the intervention of the state. 

^ Towns and ike Land, Urban Report of the Liberal Land Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1923-25. 
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To save child-Hfe is an axiom of state prevention ; to remedy defect 
is an axiom of state economy.’^ Mr. Samuel has also rightly empha 
sised the same point. He says, ‘ It is the duty of the community so' 
far as it cai, to reHeve motherhood of its burdens, to spread the 
knowledge of mothercraft that is so often lacking, to make medical 

md available when it is needed, and to watch over the health of the 
infant/ 

Effects of Congestion on the Physique of Children.— 

It has been estimated that boys living in single-room houses lose 
about 4-7 inches in height and over 11-7 lb. in weight as compared 
to those hving in four-room houses ; while girls from one-room 
houses are 14 lb. lighter and 3*3 inches smaller than girls coming 
from four-room houses.- The effects of overcrowding on physical 
development are most clearly apparent from Glasgow figures ' 
relating to 72,857 children between the ages of jive and eighteen,' 
classified according to the number of rooms occupied by their 
families 



I-Room 

Tenements 

2-Room 

Tenements 

1 3«Room 
' Tenemnts 

4-Room 
Tenements ' 

Boys— 

Height 

Weight 

46-6 in. 

52-6 lb. 

43-1 in. 

56-1 lb. 

50*0 in. 

60-6 lb. 

57.3 in. 

64.3 Ib. 

Girls— 

Height 

Weight 

46-3 in. 

57 -S lb. 

47-8 in. 

54-8 lb. 

49-6 in. 

59-1 ib. 

57-6 in. 

65-5 Jb. 



A Vicious Circle.— We must point out, in conclusion, that 
our treatment of child mortality as being directly connected with 
house accommodation is not really at variance with the general belief 
which associates high infantfie mortality with poverty, ignorance and 
malnutrition. In fact, poverty and ignorance themselves encourage 
overcrowding and insanitation. Dirt and overcrowding, again, brihg 
about mental depression and impaired metabolism,- which, in turn, 
react upon health and lead to impaired efficiency, unemployment 
an poverty. All this leads not only to a physical waste of energy 
and general enervation, but also to a low standard of health and low- 

o' Competition, India. 

Scotch Bdncatioa Blue Book, 1907. = Thomson, Housing Up-to-date. 
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resisting power, which play directly into the hands of immorality 
and disease. Thus the vicious circle continues. More often than not 
intoxication “and other evils add to the irresistible strength and 
sweep of -the vicious circle, and aggravate the effects of poverty and 
overcrowding. 
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COKGESXION AND TUBERCULOSIS 

Transition from Rural to Urban Life 

contrast to the free and open-air life in the village. Work food 

fm ^ hygiene in the cities are all different 

from those in the viUages, and this reacts unfavourably upon the 

VI lagers normal metabolism. The effects of muscular and Lvous 

atigue promoted by long hours of work under artificial conditions ■ 
are intensified by deficiency of proper food and absence of real 

back to their cAa2./s from the factories in the evening in a city like 

h toman 

Dr. Muthu, whose active work and investigations into the causes 
»to.,,o„s ol trtoaia are well known both i„ India Tdt 

tbaf^h^ Pol’^ry Tuimuhsis, 

that, The contact of the East with the West has caused great social 

^onomic industrial and moral upheavals, as seen in the growth of 
towns and aties, the expansion of trade and commerce, the depopuk- 

hi£h renTs industries, migration into towns, 

gh rents and dear food, overcrowding and insanitation, poverty, 
want intemperance and degeneration. These have resulted” ifi an 
insufficiency of hght and fresh air, of food and accommodation, of 
rest and repose of mind, which have lowered the vital powers of the 

people, and widely opened the door to tuberculosis. . . . Thetronical 

. “Und heat ; the debiHtating influence of malaria and other-fevers ; 

fell poverty of the millions of Indian poor, who are under- 

■ , an overworked; the joint-family system, which means Hving 
, “ o^rcrowded and insanitary houses; the i»irdah system, which 
the Vstom°'°r and .ill-ventilated parts of the house; 

i i miliZ or which undermines the vitality of 

‘ ’ aggravated the ““/iens ; and indiscriminate spitting-all have 

i S?’ ^ conditions and considerably helped to spread the" 

I ' - 

{ 1 1 t ! 1 1 i i ; f Puimmarf Tudircul^sis, pp, ISS-SS. 
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Tuberculosis 'an Old and Universal Scourge.— -Tuber- 
culosis is said to be a chronic infectious disease with a bad degree 
of infectivity. The disease may remain latent in the system for 
many years. In fact, as Sir Arthur Newsholme has pointed out, 
‘ The case of tuberculosis, like that of leprosy, is governed by the 
considerations that require intimate and protracted contact for their 
spread, and that in both diseases there may be prolonged latency 
before active disease develops/^ 

The disease has been familiar in all ages and to all civilised 
people. Even at the present time it is widely distributed, so much 
so that it is reckoned that in Europe almost every human being 
gets it at one or the other part of his life. It is the most fatal of all 
the iii£ectioiis diseases, and is responsible for nearly one-seventh of 
the worlds total mortality. Sutherland, writing in 1908 about the 
extent of the disease in the United Kingdom, said that it was 
responsible for one-ninth of the total moi'tality in the country. 
* Pulmonary tuberculosis,' he says, ‘claims over fifty thousand 
victims every year in the United Kingdom, and disables at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand more; w’-hile there are probably over 
five hundred thousand infected persons, constituting a problem for 
medical and sanitary consideration. It is the direct cause of one- 
eleventh of the pauperism in England and Wales, a charge on the 
state of one million sterling.'^ 

The following table gives the mortality rates per thousand 
population from pulmonary tuberculosis in the principal countries 


of th^ world in 1920 ; 



Japan .. .. .. 


■ . , 1*SS 

Netherlands 

■: * . 

. . 1-S 

United States of America , . 

• » 

1*0 

England .. : 


.. 0-9 

Australia .. 


.. 0-67 


A Disease of Civilisation.— More than half of the victims fall 
in the very height of their manhood and womanhood. When it once 
gets hold of a person, it invariably ends in a slow and tortuous death. 
Tuberculosis, like poverty, intemperance and unemployment, is more 
or less a product of modem industrialism. In fact, it is involved > 
in the social, economic and industrial Hfe of the people. It is/- 

* Sir Arthur Newsholme, M.D., Public Health and Imurame^ 

p.^00. 

*,H., G. Sutherlanii, The .Control md Eradimtion .of Tuberculosu^ 
many authors, p. 5. 
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I in disease of civilisaiion. Plants, vegetables, animals and 

even human beings, in their natuml state, are never affected by ff S 
moment, however, that plants are brought under artificial cultivation ■ 
wild animals are deprived of their natural literty and domestical 
to satisfy the whims and caprices of man, and the moment 
beauties and serene pleasures of nature are discarded by man for the 
gffden apple of power and civilisation, tuberculosis, like many 
another evil gets a foothold in him. In short, the Lther man 
goes an ay ftom nature, the more does misery surround him' 
almette, a great French researcher on the causes of the diffusion 
uberculosis, also admits the frequency of tuberculosis amongst 
awhsed peopfo, and its rarity amongst savage and nomadic tribfs 
Matchincoff, Zeimann, Otto Peiper, and other eminent Germai^ 
medical authorities, have added the weight of their vast experience' 

^d Idealists, even eminent medical authorities 'recommend going 
^ immunity from this fell disease. 

Medical Views on the Cause and Spread of Tuber- 
OSIS. It is not our purpose here to discuss, as medical autho- 
nties on the subject have done, whether tuberculosis is an infectious 
disease, caused by the conveyance of the iuiercle bacilli from one 
person to another, or is merely a diathesis brought about by 
poverty, worry and by living in overcrowded and insanitary housing 
conditions. It is sufficient for our purposes to show that qongestion I 
and unhygienic conditions of Hving are fertile fields for the existenee 
an ^owth of the disease ; and that the absence of such conditions 
^nchromses with a comparative immunity from the same. Dr. • 
Thomson has rightly pointed out that, ‘If a further progressive 
fall in the death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis is to be obtained, 
an enhghtened and sustained effort must be made to secure 
improved housing conditions, good food at reasonable cost, and a 
higher standard of domestic cleanliness.’^ 

^ Although strongly deprecating the theory that open air is a cure 
for tuberculosis, Dr. Francis Potinger, one of the greatest tuber- ' 
^osis experts of the present 'time, observes, /"The danger of 
tecterial contamination is much greater in stagnant, mr than in live air. 
In the confined air of houses bacteria Uve for a pxdlonged period of 
toe, while in the open air, if it has wind movement and direct 
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H. Hydop Thomson, M.D., Tubercle^ January, 1924. 
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light, they^ are destroyed much quicker. It is well known,’ he 
continues, that patients occupying a small space in crowded and 
^ poorly-ventilated rooms have little chance of ovei'coming tuber- 
culosis. They fail to obtain the stimulating benefit of open air, and 
consequently the functional capacity of their body cells is low.’ ^ 

Dr. Robert Koch, a bacteriologist of world-wide fame, Iiimself 
admits the truth of this proposition. Speaking at St. James’ Hall 
London, on July 23rd, 1901, he skid, ‘The only main source of 
infection of tuberculosis is the sputum of consumptive patients and 
the mea.sures for the combating of tuberciilo.sis must aim at the 
prevention of the dangers arising from its diffusion.’ If we take the 
case of a noimal working-class family, we find that the whole family 
. have to live in one or two small, ill-ventilated rooms. The patient is 
left without the nursing he needs, because the able-bodied memters 
of the family must go to their work. How can the necessary 
cleanliness be secured under such circumstances ? Moreover, at night 
the whole family sleeps crowded together in one small room. 
However cautious he may be, the sufferer scatters the morbid matter 
secreted by his diseased lungs, and his relations, close beside him^ 
must inhale this poison. Thus whole families are infected. Often the 
infection is not confined to a single family, but spreads in densely 
inhabited tenement houses to the neighbours, and thus, as the 
admirable investigations of Biggs have shown in the case of the 
densely populated parts of New York, regular nests or foci of the 
disease are formed. But if one investigates these matters more 
, thoroughly, one finds that it is not poverty per se that favours 
tuberculosis, but the bad domestic conditions under which the poor 
everywhere, and especially in big cities, have to live. So it is the 
crowded dwellings of the poor that we have to regard as the real 
breeding places of tuberculosis, and it is to the abolition of these con- 
ditions that we must first and foremost direct our attention if we 
wish to attack the evil at its root and to wage war against it with 
. effective weapons. Speaking at the annual meeting of the British 
Medical_ Association in 1923, Dr. Qharles P. ChUde, president of the 
association, vividly brought home the truth of these observations. 
He said, ‘The breeding ground of this disease, the environment 
Tnost congenial to its activities, are the sunless, airless, overcrowded f 
and insanitary slum areas of our great cities, where houses are built • 

^ F. M. Pottinger, M.D., LL.D., Clinical Tuberculosis, Vol. II, p. 246. 
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, forty or more to the acre and stand back to back and side to side 

' like any jigsaw puzzle, so that fresh air and sunlight, the proved 
destructive agents of the tubercle bacillus, can never enter. ... Is 
it a sound econonoic proposition,’ he pertinently asks, ‘ to equip and 
maintain, at the cost of millions of the taxpayers’ money, sanatoria 
for the so-called tuberculosis, while we guard intact the very 
presence of tliis disease by the exclusion of fresh air and sunlight 
which cost nothing, and maintain in our midst a soil which can 
breed more tuberculosis in a week than all our sanatoria can cure in 
a year? In overcrowding, confinement, want of air and sunlight,’ 
he continued, ‘ we have an environment conducive to the develop- 
ment of rickets, either by the supply of conditions favourable to the 
activities of the virus, whether microbic or otherwise, or by -lower- 
ing natural resistance to it. Conversely, fresh air and sunlight and 
good hygienic conditions furnish an environment which is power- 
fully antagonistic to the disease.’ 

Some Statistics.— The report of the London tuberculosis 
dispensaries shows that over one-half of the patients under their 
care live in dwellings with one or two rooms only. A few statistics 
will further illustrate the close relation which housing, sanitation 
and environment bear to tuberculosis. In Edinburgh, when certain 
insanitary and congested areas were cleai'ed up, and new sanitary and 
airy houses were built instead in 1914, the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis in the locality fell from 3*8 to 0*4 per thousand inhabitants. 
Similarly, in Liverpool, the death-rate from tuberculosis fell from 
4*0 to 1‘9 per thousand when the housing conditions were iiflproved. 
According to Dr. Harris, ‘ There was a remarkable fall in the death- 
rate from tubercle among the natives at Port Elizabeth, in South 
Africa, due to their removal to a location outside the municipality— 
a fall from 15'0 to 5*19 per mille.’^ The committee .set up 
by the Government in England, in 1913, to investigate into the 
rural and urban life of the people, observes in its report that the 
excess of mortality from pulmonary diseases and diseases of young 
childrein was 40 per cent greater in back-to-back houses than in the 
ordinary dwelling houses. ‘Notiiing is more certain,’ the report 
concludes, ‘ than that the overcrowded and insanitary dwelling house 

•'-M the home of tuberculosis.’ 

fillMigli Death-rate from Tuberculosis in Towns.— As has 

[ I f HWs. 7^ and Eradication of Tuberculosis, p. 246. 
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been shown in another place, high rents in the cities compel the 
poorer people to crowd in small, ill-ventilated houses. Moreover,, 
there are very few open spaces in the cities, and more houses are 
crammed together in a small area of land in the cities than in the 
villages. In short, the towns generally suffer both from congestion 
and congested hoiivSing, which prevents even the free paSvSage of air 
and sunshine— the two great healing' forces - of nature. ' Besides,: 
sanitary conditions in the cities, in &pite of elaborate arrangementvS, 
are generally poor. Accordingly, we find the. cities returning very 
high death-rates from tuberculosis. 

The following table gives the death-rates from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the principal towns of the world in, 1907 : 


Towns 

Phthisis Rate 

Towns 

Phthisis Rats 

Bucharest . . 

4-22 

Budapest . . 

3,86 

Paris 

3.82 

Athens 

3-26 

Vienna 

3*26 

St. Petersburg 

3-00 

Warsaw . . 

244 

Leipzig 

.240 

Milan 

2-31 

Stockholm 

2-22 

Munich 

2-82 

Christiania 

2.79 

Madrid 

2.70 

Moscow . . 

2-60 

Tiflis 

2-20 

Berlin 

2-20 

Marseilles 

2-15 

Rome . . . . 

1‘73 

Hamburg . . 

1.62 

Copenhagen 

1-57 

AmsteKlam .. 

142 

London . . , . , 

145 


CofiTgestion in India and in England.— In India especially, 
where towns have grown up without any check or hindrance, 
conditions are naturally worse. The sanitary standard as regards 
conservancy, drainage, disposal of sewage, a clean water-supply and 
good housing is very low. The housing conditions of even welko- 
do classes come short of modern artisan dwellings in England as 
regards sanitation and, ventilation. Overcrowding in principal towns 
and cities like Ahmedabad, Bombay, etc., is so great, and the house 
rent so high, that even some of the middle classes and humbler 
Anglo-Indians are glad to live in cheap lodgings and tenement blocks* 
So dense is the population in some of the places that in parts of 
-Cawnpore 563 persons are crowded in one acre, and In Bombay 638 
while in the worst parts of a city like Leeds it is only 104, and in 
Birmingham 101. Under the joint-family system, the growing 
families under the same roof find the accommodation more ami 
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more limited, and the sanitary arrangements become more and more 
inadequate; while the inner parts of the house, where the purdah 
women reside, become deficient in Hght and fresh air. No wonder 
that in many cities more than twice as many women as men die of 

consumption. 

Tuberculosis Mortality. - The appalUng extent of the 
scourge of tuberculosis in India will be significant from the fact that 
the annual mortahty from this fell disease in India exceeds the com- 
bined populations of Bombay and Calcutta. ‘My extensive tour 
from Bombay to Burma one way, and from Nepal to the Nilgiris in 
another, observed Dr. Muthu to a press representative during his 
recent tour in India, ‘ has convinced me that tuberculosis is increas- 
ing in many parts of India, especially in presidency capitals^ great 
industrial and commerdal centres and the large towns, and it appears 
also to be extending to the rural areas. From calculations, I found 
that in many Indian cities, out of every three deaths recorded among 
the adults, one dies of consumption.’ 

The following table gives the tuberculosis mortality rates in the 
urban and rural parts of the chief provinces in 1927 ; 


Province 


Bengal 

Bombay 

United Provinces 


Tuberculosis Mortality Rate 



The bigger industrial and commercial towns, which attract a 
large and growing number of people from the surrounding country 
to work in the increasing number of factories, workshops and other 
subsidiary occupations, are generaUy the most overcrowded and 
insanitary. A study of vital statistics shows that the mortality rate 
from tuberculosis in the industrial cities is very high indeed. 

: The table at the head of page 117 gives the death-rates per mille 
from tuberculosis in the principal towns of India and in British 
boroughs in 1927. 

., i Relation of Congestion to Tuberculosis.— This, how- 
ever, is not aU. The association of a high death-rate from tuber- 
culosis ;with congestion and insanitation may be pursued further 
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IisfDiAN Cities 

Rath 

Beitish Boroughs 

Rate 

Bombay . . 

1-36 

Birmingham 

1-08 

Karachi . . 

2-36 

Liverpool ,, 

1-38 

Madras . . 

3-3 

Manchester . . . . 

141 

Calcutta . . 

2-5 

Newcastle 

1*39 

Cawiipore 

5-05 

Sheffield 

•89 

Rangoon . , 

2-61 

London City 

1-05 

Ahmedabad 

3-80 



Poona 

3-67 



Lucknow . . 

4-34 




still. Dr. R. W. Phillip, after a long: experience and careful study 
of tuberculosis in England and the Continent, said that facts and 
statistics have speedily accumulated, which go to show that tuber- 
culosis results chiefly from the exclusion or insufficient supply of 
fresh air in the dwelling room, work-room and other haunts of man ; 
and, further, that in proportion as the supply of air and sunlight 
is improved under better conditions of sanitation, there follows a 
corresponding reduction in the mortality rate from tuberculosis, A 
study of tuberculosis death-rates by wards in the principal cities 
shows that the more congested and insanitary quarters suffer from 
a considerably higher mortality than the others. So much so that it 
appears that the disease has come to stay in some of those areas 
which might properly be called slums. Indeed, tuberculosis has 
been cMying all medical skill in the crowded bmtis of industrial 
labourers and other poor folk. In fact, no amount of medical atten- 
dance can keep in normal health a man who works all day without 
a break, and comes home only to be surrounded by all sorts of 
family cares and anxieties. In the case of an ordinary labourer in 
an industrial town in India, this is not all. He has to put up in a dark, 
stuffy den, stinking from all sides, where there is neither privacy nor 
any other relieving feature to console his depressed soul and tired 
body. Tuberculosis easily flourishes under such conditions, and claims 
a very large number of victims. » 

Defects in the Collection of TnbercnlOwSis Statistics.--- 
^ The tables given in Appendix IV clearly indicate the close relation 
of tuberculosis to slum life. 

The figures are not quite reliable, because the agency which keeps 
the records is very imperfect. In many cases reliance has to be 
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placed on the reports of sweepers and municipal peons, with whom 
tuberculosis passes merely for fever. Even in 1923 the percent-K^P 
of certified deaths to total deaths in Bombay was only 25, including 
the certificates of private practitioners, kahms, vaidyas, pohce and 
the coroner. The sharp difference between the figures for 1923 and 

previous decade must, accordingly, be accepted 
The sudden fall in tuberculosis mortality in 
. . Esplanade, Fort South and 

some very congested and insanitary 
But, imperfect as the figures are, 
d, when we remember; that the 
moderation, we can very well 
oui mill-hands live in Bombay 


the mean for the 
with great reservation. 

Chukla, Second Nagpada, Kamatliipura. 

Upper Colaba, which include 
areas, is more or less fictitious- 
they present a gruesome pictur 
figures err materially on the side of 
imagine the conditions under which 
and other industrial cities. 

The Steady Increase of Tuberculosis MortaUtv in 
India.— It IS remarkable that, whereas the mortality from most of 

^ ^ death-mte from tuberculosis 

black list, taken 

from the Calcutta mumcapal reports, is significant : 

death-rate per thousand from 

TUBERCULOSIS BY WARDS 


Beniapoker 
Ballygimj 
Colootoliah 
Jorabagan 
Bohwanipur 
Jorasanko 
Entally . , 
Calcutta City 
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The following table shows the mortality rates per 1,000 popula- 
tion from tuberculosis in England and Wales since 1853 : 


Year 

Death-rate 

■ ' Year ■ 

' Death-rate 

1853 

3*84 

1922 

1*11 

1888 

.2*55 

1923 

1-05 ' 

1891. 

2*33 

1924 

1*04. ^ 

1901 

1-81 

1925 

1*02 

■ 1911 

145 

^ 1926 

•94 

1921 

142 

1927 

.•95 


In the cities the fall has been even greater. The following table 
gives the mortality rates from pulmonary tuberculosis in three great 
cities since the outbreak of the War ; 


Year 

London 

Bedfast 

Torio 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Feniales '■ 

1914 

1-84 

1-01 

1-67 

1‘88 

303 

3-27 ■ 

1915 

1*92 

1-11 

1-80 

2*28 

3'87 

3*03 ■ 

1916 

1-88 

1-05 

2-00 

2.25 

2-91 

3-03 

1917 

2-01 

1-14 

2-31 

2-56 

3-72 

2-98 

1918 

1-99 

1*24 

2-26 

2-90 

3-01 

3-24 

1919 

147 

•98 

1-67 

2-24 

2-86 

3-09 

1920 

1-29 

•82 

145 

1-99 

2-37 

2-63 

1921 

1-32 

•85 

1-38 

1-75 

2*15 

2-22 

1922 1 

1*35 

-84 

1-60 

1-54 j 



1923 

1-23 

, -75. 


■ * * ' i 

* 1 

•• 


The slight rise in 1916-18 in all the cities can be traced to the 
effects of the War. The high rate among women in Tokio and, to 
a smaller extent, in Belfast is due mostly to the industrial employ- 
ment of women. The continuous and systematic fall in the mortality 
rate is, however, equally prominent in all the cities, 

• Tuberculosis in America.— In America the war against 
tuberculosis Jhas succeeded in reducing the mortality from, this 
disease to almost one-fifth in libout fifty years. The progressive 
fall in the mortality rate in the city of New York, one of the most 
overcrowded cities of the New World, is given on page 120. 

Mortality in Indian Cities*— Indian cities, on the contrary, 
show practically no improvement in the mortality rates from 
tuberculosis. The following table gives the number of registered 
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deaths from tuberculosis and the death-rates per mille in n • 
^ industrial and commercial cities in India since 1913 : 


Bombay Calcutta Rangoon 


p at <5 "SI 

_? es i5 M 


2,152 2-2 
1,889 1-9 
1,710 1-7 
1,902 1-9 
2,118 2-2 
2,513 2-6 
2,780 2-8 
1,841 1-9 
1,614 14 
1,473 1-2 
1371 M 
1,568 1-7 
1,404 I-l 
1.755 1-4 
1.557 1-4 


Cawnpoke! Ahmeda- tt,— , 

bad Lucknow Madras 


« I a K 


2,196 2-4 
2,137 2-3 
1,920 2-1 
1,738 1-9 
1,539 1-7 
1,826 2-0 
1.889 2-1 
2,120 2-3 
2,208 24 
2,216 24 
2,089 2-3 
2,232 2-5 
2386 2-4 
2,871 2-7 i 
2,725 2-5 


644 

1-9 


.. 


•• 

703 

2*1 





816: 

24 

^ • 


1,349 

49 

801 

24 



891 

3*3 

856 

1 2-5 

447 

2.i 

857 

3«2 

994 

2*8 

412 

24 

1,019 

3.7 


2‘6 

635 

3.3 

919 

34 


2*8 

» » 

3.6 


3-5 

1,118 

3-4 

842 

4.3 

1,049 

3*7 

1,023 

3‘2 

920 

4.7 

1,110 

4*5 ' 

901 

2.6 

986 

5-1 

1,029 

3*8 


The FaU m Bombay. -The increased vigilance of the 
muniapal other local authorities in Bombay city towards the 
hou^ng and sanitary conditions of the dty since tL 01 ^^ 07 ^^ 

me waste of human hfe m that dty ; but the other centres of trade and 

Shfr tL 7 It is important to notenhat in 

moShtl tTesT^" 7^ improvement in the 

mortality rates from tuberculosis, but also that the women are 

generaUy more susceptible to the disease than men. 

tubercu losis mortality in new YORK 


Deaih-ratb per Mh-le 
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The following table, which gives the mortality rates from tuber- 
tuberculosis among males and females by wards in Cawnpore, is 
very illumiiiating in this connection: 


CaWNK)RB 

1923 

1924 

192S 

Males, 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Gwaltol! 

2*7 

3*1 

34 

44 

34 

5*5 

Bengali Mahal . . i 

6 

6*3 

46 

6*3 

14 

4*7 

Anwargunj 

24 

4-8 

1*8 

4*6 

14 

5*9 

Purva Hiraman . , 

4-3 

8-8 1 

2*9 

8*0 

2*9 

8*8 

Sisamau 

3-0 

3*6 ! 

24 

4*7 

34 

5*8 

Coloaelgunj 

1-3 

34 ■ ' 

1-8 

3*6 1 

■■ 46' 

^ 4*5 


Tuberculosis by Sex and Age.--The figures tell a most 
depressing tale. The mahctls selected are particularly congested 
quarters, where most of the poor labourers and the low-class people 
reside. The figures indicate that the mortality from tuberculosis in 
these places is as high as the total from all causes and in all ages in 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America, and that over 
two-thirds of the victims of this fell disease are women. This fact 
throws a flood of light on the whole problem. The women in 
Indian cities are relegated to the innermost apartments of the 
house, thanks to the purdah system, and get very few opportunities 
of breathing in the open air. The effects of housing conditions an 
their case, therefore, get time for full play. The men have the 
privilege of getting open air and sunshine at least on their way to 
and from their work, while the women are frequently denied even 
that opportunity. To add to this, they have to spend a great deal of 
their time in the dense smoke and suffocating atmosphere of the 
kitchen, whereas the factories in which men work have to conform to 
certain rules of light and ventilation, according to the Indian Factory 
Acts. In short, the effects of congestion and environment are 
decidedly greater on the women than on the men, aiid the mortality 
rates from tuberculosis once more faithfully reflect their natural 
connection. Moreover, tuberculbsis affects people in the height 
of their manhood and womanhood. It rarely affects a man after 
fifty, and still less before ten. 

The following table gives the actual number of recorded deaths 
from tuberculosis in Bombay and Calcutta in the various age-groups 
in 1926: 


LABOUR AND HOUSING IN 


INDIA 


Number of Deaths"r^^^^^ 


AGE-GkO0PS 


Bombay 


Calcutta 


j Males 

. 

B''emales 

Males 

29 

41 

19 

65 

275 

163 

301 

120 

376 

. 301 

203 

319 

169 

75 

241 

90 

43 

183 

929 

826 

1,258 


Under 10 years , 
10 to 20 years . 
20 to 30 years . 
30 to 40 yeai-s . 
40 to 50 years , 
50 and over 
Ali ages 


Greater Incidence among Women and Young Men - 

Thus the inadence of this fell disease falls mainly on those in the 
pnme of their hfe, and more especially on girls and young women 
hfahh boy or young man that dies of tuberckosis,’ remarks the 
h officer of Calcutta, ‘between four and five girls and young 

heTavs ‘ One*o/r”‘^^^^ " ^ the iuses, 

fu ^ the pnme causes of tuberculosis is bad housing In 

of f^ales, owing to the pu.jak system, it is no. meS^M 

m ” *>'' inoermost rooL of 

^ inevitable where the purdah system is 

retemed m a congested city.’ And it is not only retained in cities 

Ht is diJcuh worst foims only there. Continuing, he observes,’ 

u! r”'® streets and gnltie, 

ight and air. The sena^ia is almost invariably in fhe inner 
portion of the house, ill-hghted and ill-ventilated, but effectively 
screened against observation. The other great factor in the case of 
females is early marriage, which subjects immature girls to the strain 
of r^eated pregnancies and prolonged periods of lactation ’ 

Opposite Tendency in Rangoon.-In Rangoon, however, 
find a rather opposite tendency. Although the mortality rate 
. rom tubermlosis here is as high as in any other big industrial or 
cornmeraal city m India, the mortahty rate among ffemales is not 
- ffigher among males. In fact, it appears from the statistics, 
j, jsupph^ by the mumdpal report of Rangoon for the year 1923-24, 

I .^ffiat the mortahty rate from this disease has been higher among the- 
■ -ipal^^S compared to the females ever since 1919. 

following lable gives the tuberculosis mortahty rates in 
pa, bsr. sexes, since 1917: 

\v. I ■■ ' 
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Year; ■■■■' 

' ' Males 

. Females 

1917 

248 

2-99 

1918 

2-57 

■ .2*86 

1919 

3-20 

2-99 

1920 

3-20 

2-97, ' 

1921 

■; 2.75- 

' .'2.52" ■ 

1922 

3-07 

■ 3,-03. . 


The Indoor Habits of 'the Bnrmese«-^Tlie explanation of 
this opposite tendency is the small number of females as compared 
to males in Rangoon, and the fact that there is no purdah system in 
Rangoon and Burma as a whole. On the other hand, it is the men, 
rather than the 'women, who live more indoors and become addicted 
to drugs and filthy habits. Moreov'er, the Biniiiese woman, on an 
average, is more particular about the cleanliness and surroundings of 
her house than any other female, and prefers to go back to her 
country-houvse or to the suburbs rather than reconcile herself to the 
filthy conditions of urban chawls and basHs, In spite of this natural 
abhorrence to slum-life, inborn in the Burmese, the growth of the 
city has continued by the increasing number of immigrants. Thus 
congestion has increased, and with it a steady increase in tuberculosis 
mortality, as is evident from the above table. 

But we have even more direct evidence to prove the intimate 
connection of tuberculosis with bad housing conditions than has 
been hitherto advanced. It is found that the mortality rate from 
tuberculosis, like the infant mortality rate, varies inversely with the 
number of rooms occupied. 

The following table gives the death-rates from tuberculosis in 
different types of dwellings in vSome of the important industrial 
cities of Great Britain: 


Names of Cities 


Greenwich ( 1 91 3 ) 
Glasgow (1913) .. 
'Edinburgh (1910-12) 
Dundee 


Death-rates pee Milee of Popitlation 


1 Room 

j 2 Rooms 

3 Rooms 

222 

179 

306 

240 

180 

120 

225 

146 

111 

744 

640 

552 


4 Rooms and 
over 


87 

70 

56 

320 




• ! * 
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Effects of Sunshine and Air.-The dose relation of house 
accommodation to tuberculosis cannot be better illustrated. Tuber- 
culosis mortality seems to mo\'e onwards, like the hands of a clock' 
with the pressure of house accommodation. IVriting" on the 
comparatively low death-rates from tuberculosis in South Australia, 
Ernest Good says, ‘ The abundance of sunshine, in conjunction with 
the comparative absence of overcrorvding in the cities, is probably 
the reason why the death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis in 
South Australia in 1907 was only 97 per 100,000 living, although 
tuberculosis is still by far the largest factor in the death-rate, 
killing more than all the other infectious diseases put together.’^ 
Captain Grieg, writing as early as 1908, says that the disease is 
twice as common among the population living in huts as among 
those living in well-built houses in Calcutta, and maintains that there 
is a definite relation between density, uncleanliness and want of fresh! 
air, and tuberculosis. He ends with the significant statement of factj 
that, ‘In the crowded zenanas, with insufficient air and light, i' 
tuberculosis is rife amongst the Muhammadan women.’® 

Industrialism and Tuberculosis. — In the end we might 
mention that industrialism promotes tuberculosis in other ways 
also. Fatigue is an important factor in every disease. Still, a humid 
condition of the atmosphere itself favours tuberculosis, but itj 
affects the tired and the worried man most readily. The dark and' 
dingy rooms, void of all open space, and the stinking atmosphere, 
surcharged with dirt and squalor, which is common in the average 
labourer’s dwelling in Indian cities, offer a fertile field for tbs spreadj 
of tuberculosis. But when such drab conditions are coupled with 
fatigue and worry, tuberculosis plays havoc. The association of 
fatigue with tuberculosis is seen clearly in the mortality rates from 
this disease among women in England during the period of the Great 
War. During the period of the War, women had generally to replace 
men in the industries. That affected the total mortality from 
tuberculosis among women to a very great extent, 
hj ! ■ The table at the head of the next page gives the index numbers 
of the mortality rates from tuberculosis (phthisis) among women in 
England, taking the pre-War year 1913 as the standard.® 

, . Ernest Good, T'he C^oniTol and isyadication. o{ ITitbcTculosis, p. 241. * 

j , E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S,, The Control and Eradication of Tuberculosis,. 


* i i M Greenwood, The Health of the Industrial Wage~eamer, 
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Years 

Age-Periods 

IS to 20 

20 to 25 

2S to 35 

35 to 45 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

iOO 

1917 

ISO 

131 

113 

114 

1919 

,130 j 

120 

103 

94 


Illustrations from the War.— It is clear from the above table 

that in 1917, when women had generally to take the place of men in 
industries, in order to spare men for harder work on the battlefields, 
the mortality rates from tnberculosis vSiiddenly rose ; and in 1919, 
that is, as soon as they were relieved from industries and hard work 
by men, after the cessation of hostilities in 1918, the rate returned 
very near to its old level. It will be noticed, further, that the effect 
has been most dramatic in the age-group 15 to 25, the age at which 
women are most capable of hard work and at which most of them 
must have taken to industrial work during the War. 

It is, again, noteworthy that the proportion of the mortality from 
this disease to total deaths in big cities in England rose from 35 per 
cent in 1913 to 42 per cent in 1916. This has also been attributed 
by Collis and Greenwood to the accumulation of workers in big cities 
for purposes of war. Sir Arthur Newsholme also observes in the 
same connection that, ‘A serious penalty of war conditions has been 
the increase of tuberculosis. It is not surprising that the crowding 
in barracks, the overwork and overstrain, the dirtier habits and 
risks from expectoration in massed communities, should have 
increased tnberculosis among soldiers, both by activating latent 
tuberculosis and by introducing new infection. Nor is it surprising 
that under analogous conditions tuberculosis has increased among 
women, especially at the ages in wliich the enormous increase in 
their industrial employment has taken place/ ^ 

Textiles and Taberciilosis.--The example of the West is a 
good object-lesson for us. Long and continuous hours of labour in 
the fibre-laden atmosphere of the* textile mills impair the respiratory 
system very seriously. Fine filament particles, found floating in the 
^ air in jute or cotton mills, gain entrance into the lungs and induce 
chronic irritation and predisposition to germ infection. The inliala- 
"tion of mineral dust raised in factories and mines gives rise to 

^ Sir Arthur Newsholme, Public Health md p. 129. 
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metallic poisoning. Moreover, industries are generally carried on in 
dosed places, where hot steam is constantly present, and therefore 
the workers are exposed to sitdden changes of temperature in goinv 
in and out of the factories, which weakens their lungs. Accordingly 
we find tuberculosis assodated more with the cotton and jute 
industry than with others. An average cotton mill in India is not 
equipped with all the modem devices to clear and renovate the still 
and suffocating atmosphere of the spinning, weadng and other 
rooms by means of exhaust fens, etc. A man unused to the atmos- 
phere will feel uneasy and suffocating within an hour in the 
spinning or carding department of the best mill in India. Indian 
workmen have to spend no less than ten hours every day in such 
rooms; so much so, that in the latter part of the day a labourer 
can be seen covered with a thin layer of cotton all over. To add 
to this, as has been pointed out before, he has to put up with the 
most unwholesome surroundings in the chawls, where he passes the 
night. There is no wonder, therefore, that the dosely-built chawls 
of Bombay, the rows of underground cells in Ahmedabad, the 
inner bashs and zaianas of Calcutta, Lucknow, Cawnpore and 
Howrah, the crowded hovels of the jute miU villages, the filthy 
dhauras of the coal-mines and the dingy huts of the industrial 
towns in Madras have all become regular nests of tuberculosis and 
other respiratory diseases. 


CHAPTER IX 


Vital Statistics in Village and City 

Doubtful Character of the Figures.— The ctiniulative 
effect of the various factors of health on the progress and vitality of 
a people is most vividly illustrated by the variations of the birth- and 
death-rates. The accuracy of the Indian census figures is, however, 
very doubtful, as the census authorities of 1921 admit and as the 
Commissioner of Public Health reiterates. According to Marten, the 
probable error from this source in the rural areas varies up to about 
20 per cent in the recorded numl>er of births and deaths. As is but 
natural, the record of births is less accurate than that of deaths. In 
spite of the fact that in miinicipai towns the registration of births 
and deaths by the householder is generally compulsory, the standard 
of accuracy is not as high in the towns as in the villagCvS, although 
there is a progressive improvement. Leaving aside the probable 
errors in the recording of vital statistics as insignificant and immaterial 
for estimating general tendencies and for making broad comparisons, 
we find that the incidence of mortality from the several diseases is 
uniformly and decidedly greater in the bigger industrial towns than in 
the rural tracts. The mischievous influence of modern industrialism 
on national health is, however, collateral with that of urbanisation. 

Iodii.S’txM Life and Mortality. — 'Urbanivsation/ observes 
Professor Chapman, * with its congestion of population and smoke, 
has doubtless reduced the physical vitality of the population; and 
industrialism has directly helped this retrogreSvSion by rendering 
nervous strain more acute and by limiting the possibilities of the open 
air life/^ Dr. Louis L Dublin, who has considerable experience 
regarding mortality statistics of New York, points out that there is 
a difference of about eight years in the expectation of life of industrial 
and non-industrial workers. He further calculates that tuberculovsis; 
and pneumonia are about twice as? high among industrial workers as ; 
among others,^ That industrialism, with its urban conditions, is the ^ 
. main cause of our relatively high mortality rates is borne out by a 
comparison of urban and rural death-rates. 

^ S, J. Chapman, Wor^ and Wages y Voi. Ill, p. 111. 

* Monthly Labour RevieWy Washington, January, 1925. 
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The following table gives the birth- and death-rates per mille 
(per 1,000 of population) in the urban and rural parts of the different 
provinces of India in 1927 : ^ 


Death -rate 

IN URBAN IN RURAL TOXAL 
PxlRTS PARTS 


Provinces 


Delhi . , 

Bengal . . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam . , 

United Provinces. . 
Punjab , . 

N.-W,F.P. 

C.P. and Berar . . 
Madras ... 

Coorg . . 

Bombay 
Bunna . . 
Ajmer-Merwara . . 
Total British India 


2 3048 
25*5 
25*1 

3 2346 

7 21*68 

1 27*26 

i 21*79 

3 3M7 

23*8 

I 29*6 

5 25*49 

1 . 17*38 

Not available 
5 24 48 


Mortality in Urban and Rural Areas. — An important 
feature of the foregoing table is the difference between the death- 
rates in the towns and the rural districts. It shows that the urban 
death-rate has been greater than the rural and the total death-rates 
in almost every important province in India. Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam are predominantly agricultural provinces, and 
the few towns which exist there do not show any marked tendency 
towards overcrowding on account of the comparative backward- 
ness of industrial growth; while the tea plantations of Assam, 
and the coal and iron mines of Bihar and Orissa, do not involve the 
concentration of any large number of people at a particular place. 
In fact, the majority to the labourers live in their own homes in 
the rural villages, near and round about the works, and treat 
mining, tea gardening or other industrial work as more or less a 
supplementary occupation to sericulture. Accordingly, the slight 
preponderance of rural death-rates over the so-called, urban rates in 
Bihar and Orissa does not signify anything. In Bengal, moreover, 
industry is confined to Calcutta and its suburbs, and a small chain 
of jute mill villages along the Hooghly. The majority of the other 
towns and cities included in urban territory in the census report 

I I* Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
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are merely outgrown villages and liave absolutely no affinity to the 
industrial and commercial towns that we find elsewhere. Tims a 
comparison of the urban and rural death-rates in Bengal is rather 
misleading. The real comparison is between Bengal and Calcutta. 
Death-rate in the latter was 33*3, as against 25*6 in the former, 
in 1927. 

A Comparison with Other Countries. — It would l 3 e 
interevSting at this place to compare the birth- and death-rates of 
other countries with India. 

The following table indicates the ratio of births and deaths to 
1,000 of population in the principal countries of the world in 1927 : 


COTJNTRV 

Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

England 

16-6 

12-3 

United States 

204 

114 

Geiinany 

18-9 

12-6 

France 

38*2 

16*5 

Japan 

32-3 

19-01 

India 

35-3 

24-9 

Australia 

217 1 

9-5 

Egypt 

427 

24-5 


Thus India has the unenviable position of a country whose death- 
rate beats the record of ah the principal nations of the world, and 
is more than double the rate prevailing in England and the United 
States of America. If we remember also the fact that the vital 
statistics in India lack much to be desired in accuracy, and if it is 
true, as has been discovered by Dr, Brahmachari in Ills report on 
the accuracy of registration in Bengal— that the actual birth- and 
death-rates in Bengal are 50 per cent greater than the recorded 
rates — the ghastly significance of the figures becomes more 
apparent. 

Growth of Indestrialism and Urban Life.— In India as 
a whole, the population, duiing the last two or three decades, has 
steadily flocked to the growing industrial and commercial cities and 
the mill and mining towns from fhe rural districts. Factories have 
taken the place of green fields and open spaces ; rows of gloomy 
^ekmds and barracks have replaced the country cottages and 
detached dwelling houses ; we have dust, smoke and noise instead 
of sunshine and country air ; bustle and excitement instead of the 

comparatively quiet communal life of the village ; and this cliange 

0 
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has aLove aU, been associated with an almost unhmited inter- 
commnnication of human beings, and a corresponding increase 
in the opportunities for the spread of germs of disease. In the 
old village economy, when locomotion was slow and tedious, 
disease travelled by slow and dehberate stages. Now the infection 
of the entire world may be sampled in any one district in the 
course of a few weeks. The history of influenza and dengue fever 
in recent years bears eloquent testimony to the above statement. 
The difficulties of water-supply, of scavenging, and of drainage have 
made towns the inevitable destroyers of mankind. ^ The conditions 
of housing are worse in towns than in country districts, higher rents 
and less ground space implying that each family on an average 
Hves in fewer and more crowded rooms than in county districts. In 
fact, public health work has become an urgent necessity dating from 
the time when men began to huddle in towns. To-day the results of 
overcrowding, of contaminated water-supplies, of intensive and wide- 
spread infection, are seen in devastating epidemic and endemic 
diseases. Poverty, squalor, dirt and their consequences are rampant 
in the towns, where underfed workmen fall easy victims to various 
kinds of infection. Thus cholera in 1900, and again in 1905-06, 
plague in 1911, and influenza in 1918-19, have each levied a higher 
*• i toll on the man-power of the country than the Great European War, 

I during the four years of its destructive work, did of all the 
belligerents put together. 

Bad Housing and Mortality. — The intimate connection 
between health and housing can be realised from the facC that the 
death-rate inOldhamRoad area,in Manchester, was 49-2 per mi]le,but 
after a clearance and re-housing scheme had been carried out it fell to 
29’7, In Pollard Street area, in the same dty, the fall had been from 
Sl'4 to 32‘7. Similarly, in Liverpool, in 1902, the death-rate stood 
; between 40 to 60 per mille. The medical health officer points out 
that under the new conditions, after the clearance of slum areas, the 
death-rate has fallen by more than half. Says the health officer : 
* There has been a marked development in the habits .and cleanliness 


, I J i of the people who formerly inhabited these dwellings, as indicted 
hy i the extcmal and internal appearance of the houses. 

r'* ■ .1 ■ 'hi.:',: / ^ ± 


The 


i ; i i ; improvement is particularly noticeable in the children, and at night- 
i j are quiet and orderly.’^ 

} i I |i j 1 1 1 * Report of the Local Government Board, Part n, pp. xxii- 
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More Deaths than Births in Indian Towns It is very 

unfortunate to note that in most of the industrial towns in India the 
death-rate is higher than the birth-rate. The fact that, in spite of this 
opposite tendency, the population of the cities has not only been kept 
up but uniformly increased year by year, and decade by decade, is 
accounted for by the continuous stream of immigrants from the 
surrounding country into the dty, to find work in the factories or for 
purposes of commerce and trade. A continuous upper hand of 
deaths over births, therefore, shows that some of the immigrants 
come to the cities only to die, while others return to their places with 
less of vigour and energy than when they came to them. 

The following figures indicate the death-rates and birth-rates in 
the principal towns in India in 1927 : 


Towns 

Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

Immigrants per 
1,000 POP. 

Calaitta dty . . 

15.5 

34-2 

710 

Bombay dty 

18-54 

23*84 

800 

Madras city 

47 ‘1 

42-7 

333 

Rangoon dty . . 

19.49 

31.41 

600 

Karachi city 

51-33 

29-50 

600 

Cawnpore city . . 

39-53 

4M9 

477 

Poona dty 

19-38 

1 41-25 

396 

Abmedabad dty 

42-78 

40-17 

400 

Nagpur city 

58-47 

42-50 

258 


The Town Diseases. — Over and above the high general 
death-rates in the cities, there are some diseases whose vinilence 
might be directly attributed to overcrowded and insanitary condi- 
tions of living, and which may accordingly be more appropriately 
termed as town diseases. Tuberculosis particularly, and respiratory 
diseases in general, affect weak and tired men most easily. The 
overworked and underfed labourers, residing in stuffy dwellings, 
deprived of fresh air and sunshine, and living on poor and insuffi- 
cient food, show an impaired metabolism and respiration, and 
deficiency in powers of resistance. They, therefore, easily catch the 
infection, and fall a prey to tuberculosis, bronchitis and pneumonia 
The table at the top of page 132 gives the incidence of deaths 
- from the principal town diseases in the provinces of India, both in 
urban and rural parts, in the year 1927. 

Greater Mortality in Urban Areas.— In every province the 
death-rate from these diseases in the urban areas is several times 
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RATIO OF DEATHS PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 
~ Dysentery 

Respiratory Tuberculosis Pneumonia 

Diseases Diarrhcba 

Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 

74: ^ 1^2 -1 2*30 " .15 

7 QR 3*77 T33 1*33 1*75 *93 3*30 *39 

fits .19 il4 -13 1-83 .01 1.91 -01 

If 1-7 ^9 1-6 1-37 .61 -86 -38 

nn 9.17 .54 1*89 .. 2-/5 ,, 


Bengal 
Bombay 
United Prov- 
Madras 
Burma 


greater than the death-rate in rural parts. The incidence of deaths 
from these diseases in the rural parts of the Bombay presidency, 
although it is less than half as compared with the urban areas, is much 
greater than in the other provinces. This is accounted for by the fact 
that a large number of villages round Bombay city and Ahmedabad- 
being the recruiting groimd for the industries of the two cities get 
the infection from the incoming workmen, and accordmgly return 
very high mortalities and help to raise the death-rates. Thus the 
mortality from tuberculosis in Colaba and Ratnagiri, two viUages 
near Bombay, from where the local industries draw most of their 
labour force, was 1*49 and 2-53 per thousand in 1922. Again, the 
rate in Ahmedabad, Surat and Kaira districts (rural parts only) was 
1*42, TO and T46 respectively. Looking into the statistics for the 
nrindoal industrial cities, we find that they bring out still higher 


D¥.«5ENTERY 
ANU DiARWHCKA 


Tubercuxxisis Pneumonia 


ToTOfS 


Bombay city 
■Cfkutta 
'lladrte 
Eaiigooii . 

Lucknow 

' M' ' ; 

iHwrali f:T 
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Effects of the Purdah System. — The causes of tuber- 
culosis and respiratory diseases lie in ignorance and poverty. The 
purdah system, which deprives the zenana ladies of sufficient air and 
sunshine, and confines them to the stuffy atmosphere of the inner- 
most apartments, also helps to swell the death-rate amongst ladies. 
But more than all this do bad housing conditions contribute to raise 
the rate. The gross overcrowding and insanitary environment of 
our industrial towns offer a good field for the infection to spread its 
deadly influence. 

The effects of insanitation and congestion on the incidence of 
deaths from these diseases become much more pronounced when we 
study the death-rate by wards in the chief industrial cities. {Vide 
Appelndix V.) 

Service Privies and Defective Water-supply*— The heavy 
incidence of diarrhoea and dysentery in the suburban wards and other 
labour quarters can be attributed to the numerous service privies, 
with foul air and accumulated faecal matter in their vicinity, no less 
than to defective water-supply. The incidence of respiratory diseases 
again is greatly influenced by the fact that the poor basti dweller, ill 
clad and poorly fed, living in a damp hut, which is a poor protec- 
tion against changes of temperature, is particularly susceptible. Over- 
crowding and defective ventilation, moreover, play an important 
part, especially in the cold weather, when an unreasoning dread of 
night-air leads to the shutting up of aU openings for air. 

Effects of Social Customs on Expectant Mothers.— 
The effects of congested housing conditions, coupled with dirty 
surroundings, on the lives of infants have already been dealt with 
in a separate chapter. Their effects on the wide prevalence of 
tubercular diseases have also been similarly treated at some length. 
Another important field, which has remained unexplored by all 
public health authorities till very recently, and where insanitatioa 
and overcrowding have been playing havoc, is that of ignorant and 
superstitious mothers at the time of confinement. In India, as 
a rule, expectant women are allotted the worst part of the house, 
generally near the latrine, because of the superstition that the 
confined woman remains untouchable till after the necessary baths 
’and religious rites have been performed. In big cities, where a 
damp and dingy room is the sole possession of an ordinary 
working-class family, the adolescent mother has to content herself 
with a dark corner, in the midst of dense smoke and other impurities* 
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In a dty like Bombay, where several poor families have sometimes 
to put up in a single room, the lot of the mothers can better be 
imagined than described. 

Dirty and Ignorant Midwifery.— To the filthy surround- 
ings and the impure atmosphere is frequently added unclean and 
ignorant midwifery. The Public Health Commissioner, in his report 
for 1920, has given a very realistic picture of the indigenous dais, 
who generally belong to the lowest castes. ‘ Clothed in voluminous,, 
dirty garments, their arms are' decorated with innumerable glass 
bangles ; their fingers, covered with shoddy rings, end in dirty finger-; 
nails. Their apparatus consists chiefly of a large tobacco pipe, of the; 
hookah variety, a dirty old knife, and a small oil lamp, the oil of; 
which serves indiscriminately both for burning and oiling the hands^^ 
for vaginal examination. A few scraps of rags or old wool, pullecl; 
out of a mattress, and some string completes^ the oufit.’^ Every 
word of the above is corroborated by facts of daily occurrence even 
in cities and among educated classes, to say nothing of the outlying 
districts and the country people. Little wonder, therefore, that quite 
a large number of Indian women, feeble as they become by constantly 

Maternal Maternal 

Peovincbs AND Cities Provinces and Cities 

Births Births 


C.P, : 

Rural areas. 
All towns . 
Nagpur 
Jubbulpore . 
Madras : 
Rural areas 
All towns , 
Madras city 
Tiruvalur . 
Guntur 
Bengal : 
Rural areas. 
All towns 
Calcutta 
Burma : 

All towns 
Rangoon 
Pi*oine 
Toungoo 


United Provinces 
Rural areas , . 

All towns . , 
Cawnpore . , 
Muttra 
Hathras 


Assam: 

All towns , 
Sylbet 

Bombav: 
Rural areas. 
All towns , 
Ahmedabad 
Poona 
Bombay 


^ ^ Report of the PuHic Health Commissioner with the Government of 
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inhaling the vicious air of the chawh and repeated pregnancies, 
succumb to the pains of confinement, while those who survive look 
back with horror over the incident. 

The table on page 134 indicates the incidence of maternal 
deaths on account of child-birth in the urban and rural parts of 
India in 1927. 

High Maternal Mortality. — The practice of recording these 
statistics has been newly started, and therefore a good deal still 
remains to be made up in accuracy before they can give any correct 
idea of the mortality from this cause. The Director of Public 
Health for Bengal considers that twenty per thousand births gives 
a fair representation of the maternal mortality rate in Bengal. The 
majority of children of those mothers who die shortly after confine- 
ment also die. Detailed figures of maternal mortality from the 
point of view of causation or age period incidence are not available. 
Recently, however, "the Indian Research Fund Association has made 
a grant-in-aid for an enquiry into maternal mortality and morbidity 
in India, and enquiries have been set afoot in Bombay, under Dr. 
Balfour, and in other places also under competent investigators ; 
and it may be hoped that their efforts will serve to throw more light 
on this vexed problem. 

Epidemic Diseases.— Coming to a discussion of the epidemic 
diseases which cannot entirely he attributed to town-life, and which 
generally levy a high toll on the lives of the rural folk, we find that 
their virulence has a tendency to increase rather than decline with 
the. advance of time. Whereas cholera has become a more or less 
normal feature of India, plague took a toll of over six and a half 
million inhabitants between 1901 and 1911, the period of its 
virulence. But the epidemic of influenza has broken all records. { 
The mortality figures of this scourge for 1918 alone go over| 
7,100,000, and, if we include another million and odd for 1919, the ! 
total exceeds eight and a half million in British India alone. If the 
mortality in the Indian States were to be calculated at the same rate, 
— as a matter of fact it was much higher— the total will come to 
over 13 millions during 1918-19: ‘ Even this,' observes Mr. Marten, 
must be a substantial under-estimate, since, owing to the complete 
breakdown of the reporting staff, the registration of vital statistics 
was, in many cases, suspended.' ^ The figures further indicate that 


* Marten, of Indm, 192X, VoL I, Pt. I, p* 13. 
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the excess mortality between the ages 20 and 40 amounted in 
some cases to nearly four times the mean. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that, at the worst period, whole villages were 
laid absolutely desolate by the disease. There was at times no 
means of disposing of the dead, crops were left unharvested, and 
all local action was utterly paralyzed owing to a majority of the official 
staff having succumbed to the epidemic. Rightly does Mr. Marten 
conclude, ‘The number of deaths, however, is not, of course, the 
measure of the loss of life from .the epidemic. The case mortality 
has been put roughly at about ten per cent, and on this basis the 
total number of persons affected by the disease was about 
125,000,000, or two-fifths of the total population of India/ 

Their Incidence.— As a rule the epidemics affect the rural 
areas much more severely than the urban, because, while the villages 
have little advantage over the towns in respect of overcrowding, 
sanitation, ventilation, eta, on account of the gregarious and centri- 
petal tendencies of the Indians, the urban areas have the benefit of 
Qualified medical aid and organised effort. It is certain, however, 
that the epidemics cause untold misery among the working-folk, 
living under conditions most susceptible to their fury, and if 
statistics were available of the periodic desiccation of our labour 
quarters from plague, cholera and influenza, it is certain that they 
would make most pathetic reading. Thus, during the influenza 
epidemic in 1918-19, the mortality rate from the disease in 
Kidderpore, one of the most congested wards of Calcutta and where 
there is a large population of low-paid dock-hands, was -21T as 
against a general mortality rate of 4T in the city. 

Fevers. — Fevers are responsible for a large number of deaths 
in India every year, and in 1927 no less than 57*4 per cent of the 
total deaths have been attributed to them. Malaria has been the 
principal sinner in this matter. It has been recorded that over 
eight million people attended the hospitals for malaria alone in 
1927. Considering the fact that only a small proportion of the 
people, mainly townsfolk, go to the hospitals, this number is really 
' ^very .disquieting. 

It has been established beyond dispute that contemporary 
nations, races, or parts of the world which are cursed with malaria 
are permanently enfeebled and are unprogressive. The disease is 
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less a killer than a sapper of vigour and energies ; and, accordingly, 
these figures have a particularly sinister significance. Dr. Pais, in 
his report on malaria in Italy, says : ‘ Malaria tends to impress a 
character of regression on the population among whom it reaps its 
victims, and causes them to fall from the grade of civilisation they 
have attained/ Continuing, he observes : * Compared to tuberculosis, * 
malaria kills less frequintly, but it inexorably destroys the more 
lively energies of man. It impoverishes the blood, causes all the 
forces of man to droop and wither, and, above all, brings physical ; 
degeneration on the race it smites.'^ 

Effects on City Dweller.— Dr. Pais’ picture of those suffer- 
ing from malaria marvellously fits in with the present condition of 
the people of our towns and cities. Whereas the inhabitants of rural 
areas quietly die at the appearance of malaria, the townsfolk remain 
to lead a life of misery and physical wreckage. 

Remedies. — ISTo medicine is, however, more effective in con- 
trolling the fury of these epidemics than a systematic and persistent 
propaganda among the people to revive the ancient respect and 
care for the purity of water in vessel, river, pool, tank and nulla h\ 
and cleanliness of person, house, and surroundings. The fact that 
the average Indian is moved more easily by an appeal to religion 
and emotion should guide the ofhdal and social agencies, in dissemi- 
nating such information, more on the strength of ancient customs 
and usages rather than on cold reason and obscure science. 

But whereas the propaganda for cleanliness and purity might do 
good with the masses, the special circumstances of the industrial 
and commercial cities require a more drastic remedy. The over- 
crowded and insanitary conditions of the poor quarters in most of 
our cities, coupled with the gross illiteracy and low standard of living 
of the inhabitants, make it extremely difficult for them to observe 
the rules of hygiene which appear to the comparatively better 
situated as simple and inexpensive. 

^ Report of the Director of Public Healthy Bengal, 1922. Qiaotatfoii on 
page 32. 
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CHAPTER X 


Municipal Sanitation 

Local Self-Govemment in Ancient Iiidia.«-Local self-gov- 
ernment was one of the principal features of the ancient Indian polity. 
The sad has, or assemblies, of mediaeval Indian cities addressed them- 
selves to the promotion of public welfare in the social, economic, 
political and religious spheres of life, with a zeal we seldom meet 
with, in any official or semi-official bodies of the present day. Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mukerjee, in his Local SelLGovemrnent in A?meni 
hidia, has shown how these bodies looked after the conditions 
of local sanitation, water-supply and public health among their 
numerous other socio-religious activities. "Thtsabhas, or panchayats, 
in the temple cities of southern and western India, and to some 
extent even in the smaller villages, have still maintained the relics 
of these important and beneficial institutions, although they have, 
unfortunately, been superseded by a foreign system of municipal 
« administration in a majority of our towns and cities. These new 
institutions have not utilised the indigenous organisations, and in 
many cases ilave been brought into existence at the cost of the more 
useful and popular bodies existing at the time. The inevitable result 
has been that the new local and municipal governments have evoked 
little enthusiasm among the people, and have disappointed the most 
sanguine expectations of statesmen, who have failed to utilise the 
Indian genius for self-government and democratic institutions* Not 
infrequently has it been affirmed by Europeans that India has always 
been governed by autocratic kings and monarchs, and she has no 
traditions of popular or democratic institutions. A study of the 
perfection to which municipal and local government had reachcx! in 
ancient India would dispel all such illusions. 

Beginniags of the Present Miimcipal System. — • The 
beginnings of modem municipal progress may be traced to 1850, 
when a large number of municipal councils were instituted in the 
^ different provinces by an Act of the Government of India. Subse- 
quently, Lords Mayo and Ripen infused a fresh life into them 
by introducing the principles of election and local finance. Local 
Atts have since been passed in almost every province, and greater 
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opportunities have gradually been given for popular control aiic.l 
administration. The weakness of the financial position and thc& 
extreme poverty of the people, on account of which the smallest 
increase of local taxation is keenly felt, have stood in the way 
of many essential and urgent improvements in general sanitation, 
conservancy, water-supply, lighting, etc. At the present time, muni- 
cipal councils exist in almost every town worth the name, and have 
been entrusted with important and extensive powers and responsi- 
bilities. It is, however, an unfortunate fact that, except for the 
ordinary routine work, they have taken little pains to undeitake 
systematic and comprehensive development schemes, or embark 
upon a bold policy of slum clearance and sanitary improvements. 

Some Shortcomings.— As we have already seen, the unregu- 
lated and unsystematic growth of our towns is, in no small 
degree, responsible for the disorder and confusion which they 
exhibit to-day ; while this haphazard growth is itself the result 
of the apathy of municipal and local governments in the past. 

In feet, the municipalties have failed to prevent the growing 
squalor and confusion in many an industrial town to-day. Many 
municipalities have not devoted any serious attention towards the 
reconstruction or improvement of the numerous stinking open drains 
and dirty bye-knes, or even tried to prevent people from urinating 
and defsecating on them. Sufficient water is not available even 
for drinking purposes in most towns in India, and one often 
finds crowds of busy labourers, in the poorer quarters, waiting 
near the water-taps every morning and evening for hours for 
' their turn to get a bucketful of water. How can we expect, 
in the circumstances, to find an adequate supply of water for 
flushing the latrines, urinals and the drains, which inevitably get 
, , ‘ blocked and emit the most abhorrent odours ? There is no adequate 
; I watering of roads, which are also left without proper repairs. Dirt 
1 1 1 and dust, as well as holes and ditches, are common features on 
: ' ' pubHc thoroughfares, while garbage and filth of all descriptions litter 
’ I ! I the;streets. 

Th® toadequacy of Ftindk — ^Thus in every field of muni- 
j ,1 ’ ■ idpal ^tivity we meet with the same tale of inadequate and ^ 

administration. , As .has been pointed ^ out ^ above, all 

t ' I improvement schemes have ultimately to face the question of 
1 j -iThefi^nandal position of many boards,' says the Municipal 

1 1 ; ' U.P., * continues to be extremely 
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unsatisfactory, not to say critical. ... At the same time, there has 
been a demand, encouraging in itself, for the introduction of modern 
sanitary and lighting improvements, which, in view of the state of 
the markets and of the exchanges, have proved extremely difficult for 
the boards to finance. Few of them are self-supporting in the sense 
that they can look forward to a future of development on modern 
lines without assistance from Government.'^ Similarly, the Report 
on the Municipal Administration of Bengal, while dealing with the 
question of finance, has the following significant passage on the 
effects of the insufficiency of money with the boards: 'Schemes 
which are broached with some eagerness and worked out in 
industrious detail are indefinitely postponed, and finally cease to 
possess interest or to generate hopes ; and disappointment of this 
kind produces in the end apathy and stagnation. Municipal admini- 
stration offers an attractive and ample field for the highest talent, 
and ideas can be given scope. Where municipal income is not 
sufficient to deal with the insistent problems of disease, water-supply, 
conservancy and education, all of which call for a vigorous policy of 
improvement, municipal administration becomes dreary and barren,, 
and there is engendered a repugnance to self-taxation.’ “ 

Municipal Economy— True and False.— A dose study of 
the problem, however, shows that thrift in municipal expenditure 
is bad economy, and its price has to be paid in human lives. 
'Public health,’ as Dr. Raghavendra Rao observes, in his Report 
on the Administration of Public Health in the Corporation of 
Madras, ‘"cannot be had for the asking, nor can it be had by a 
wave of the magician’s wand. It closely accompanies good 
sanitation, and good sanitation is not cheap in money— because 
disease and dirt are very expensive things to deal with. If the 
sanitarian were able to make money for the community, he would be 
more popular than be is. Still, that good sanitary work pay's in 
health and comfort, and that a healthy community is a great asset 
to the state, are acknowledged facts.' ^ Simple ignorance, religious 
superstition, apathy, fatalism and pecuniary considerations are some 
of the several conditions obstructing sanitary progress ; while 

‘ ^ Government Mesoluiion on the Working of Mmieipaiities in ike UnUed 

Provinces, for the year 1923. 

* Government Resolution on the Working of fhe MnnicipoUiies m Bengal^ 
for 1923. 

® Annual Report of the Mealtk Officer t Hadw, 1917, p. 7 , 
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unconscionable self-interest is probably the worst, for it hinders the 
enforcement of all bye-laws and regulations framed with the direct 
object of putting an end to the license to create nuisance,. The 
results of the gross neglect of sanitation in most of our towns are 
visible in the high mortality from epidemic, endemic and infectious 
diseases. Cholera, plague, influenza, malaria, all find a favourable 
soil in the dirty basiis and poor hamlets of labourers in the towns 
and cities, and among the ignorant and poverty-stricken peasantry of 
the rural areas. 

Defects of Water-supply and Conservancy. But the 
main causes, which maintain the death-rates at a high level even in 
non-epidemic years in our industrial towns and commercial cities, 
iare the insufficiency of water-supply, the inadequacy and inefficiency 
I of the sewage and drainage systems, the dearth of latrines and urinals, 
^and the dirty state of conservancy— all preventible causes— coupled 
'with the ignorance of the people as regards the laws of sanitation 
and hygiene, their dirty and unclean habits and extreme poverty. 
" In cities in India,* observes Dr. Turner, ‘a high mortality follows 
dosely insanitary surroundings, absence of the domestic and 
personal hygiene, want of ventilation and light, and the presence 
of filth ; in fact, the inddence of disease is directly related to the 
insanitary domestic surroundings, the incidence varying with the 
habits and customs of the people with regard to their food, personal 
cleanliness, domestic habits, washing, bathing, cleaning of rooms, 
dothes and personal habits of Hving and sleeping.* ^ The density of 
population and the overcrowding of houses in rooms and tenements 
lead to the want of suffident air and light for the inmates and makes 
most of these defects inevitable, while it contributes, in no small 
measure, to the insanitary conditions prevailing, both in the bigger 
dties and in the growing mill and mining towns. 

^ ' I The Rat Campaigu in Nagpur. — The extent to which 
^ >1 well-regulated munidpal action can mitigate the evils from these 
; ' causes can be gauged from the fact that incessant anti-malarial work 
i ; : in Bengal and a weU-organised rat campaign in Nagpur have 


^ j ; succeeded in redudng the mortality from malaria and plague re- 


; : J spectively in these places to very low figures. The rat campaign,^ 
I was started in Nagpur in 1917, consisted chiefly in the dis- 

^ ^ i ' tribution of over 2,000 rat traps from house to house in rotation, 

ifdlini:. a '■ 

1 1 1 1 1 III 1 1 1 1 i.j i ^ in ^ India^ Turner and Goldsmitb, p. 893. 
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so that each house got, on an average, a trap for three days 
every month. Poison baits were issued to householders, while 
people were induced to destroy rat holes in individual houses and 
shops and to make rat-proof floors and walls. Bacteriological 
examination of rats was also carried on regularly in the municipal 
dispensary ; but the chief measure on which the municipality rightly 
laid great stress was propaganda work, which is being carried on by 
means of street lectures, in simple and intelligible language, among 
the people, educating tliem in the idea and method of the rat campaign 
by explaining the diflSculties in exterminating the rat population and 
how to surmount them during their visits to individual houses, and 
by the distribution of a series of leaflets on plague and rats. The 
results of tliis campaign have been very encouraging, in so far as 
the city has been practically immune from the epidemic for the last 
four years. 

The following comparative table of deaths from plague and the 
number of rats destroyed in Nagpur and Jubbulpore (where no rat 
campaign was carried on) is instructive 


Years 

No. OF Rats Destroyed 

Deaths from Prague 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore 

2917 

21,688 

1,054 

332 

1,^ 

1918 

17,554 

2,287 

991 

1,036 

1919 

46,581 


1,732 

963 

1920 

13,401 


401 

1,282 

1921 

60,245 


5 

3,169 

1922' ..1 

62,545 


1 

449 

1923 

67,369 


13 


1924 ..I 

' 




1925 

52,082 


‘k i 


1926 

69,283 : 


10 1 

m 

1927 .,! 

65,807 i 


91 I 

333 


Municipai Administration in England and America.— 

The conservation of life ought to be the greatest lure tliat citizens, 
health departments, or municipal administrators could have. 
■‘Health,’ observes Zueblin, ‘is undoubtedly the most pressing interest 
of the municipality. Although industrial conditions are responsible 
for many accidents and much ill-health, the municipality has the 


’ Report of the Health Officer, Municipal Council, Nagpur, 3923-24, pp. 
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power of control over sanitation that it has not over the economic 
status of its citizens/^ In England and the U.S.A., municipal 
administration has so far been perfected that we never hear any- 
thing except in praise about them. In England, for example, the 
local sanitary authorities— the county councils and the metropolitan 
boroughs— are not only charged with the proper upkeep of roads 
and sewers, water-supply, lighting, education and recreations, but 
have important responsibilities with regard to the prevention of 
infectious and other diseases, the provision of sanitary dwelling 
houses, and the improvement of the general sanitation and appear- 
ance of the towns. The English sanitary authorities own and 
manage all sewers, and enforce the provision and proper management 
of privies and urinals in all inhabited buildings, factories ^and 
workshops. They also undertake the removal of refuse from houses, 
and construct proper sewage works for the disposal of such refuse 
matter. Every owner or occupier of premises is entitled to drain 
into the sewers belonging to the sanitary authorities of his district, 
subject to the observance of proper conditions ; while the * sanitary 
authorities themselves are not permitted, as in India, to foul a 
natural stream by allowing the escape into it of sewage matter/® 
Unlike in India, sanitary authorities in England are legally 
bound to see that there is a sufhcient supply of water for every 
house. Above all, the local sanitary authorities are definitely charged 
} ; with the duty ‘ to inspect their districts periodically with a view to 
the discovery of houses unfit for human habitation,’ and, upon due 
proof of the facts, to order the houses in question to be dosed and 
; ultimately to be demolished. Even though a building is not unfit 
; , for human habitation, the local authorities can purchase the same, if 
^ it prevents due ventilation or otherwise causes, or prevents the 
; removal of, a nuisance in other buildings.^ 

|] ! '■ , , Mousing md the Municipalities in U.S.A.— In Ahierica 
: I also, after the passing of the Tenement House Act in 1901, a million 
f ; and ahalf of people have been housed in new tenements, built according 
! ! to the public requirements. Over two-thirds of the people living in 
these apartments have a private bathroom. In fact, there is a genuine 
,, interest in housing in American cities. The National Housing 

|! 'I ! if Charles izkebliu, American Municipal Progress, p* 109. 

I n I H- " 3» . Edward Jaiks, English Local Government, p. 96. 
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Association reports 177 cities and towns taking up the problem of 
housing, a subject that was left to chance up to the end of the 
nineteenth century. In Brooklyn, between 1909 and 1914, the number 
of dark rooms was reduced from 192,573 to 8,016, and the number of 
windowless rooms from nearly 60,000 to half a thousand. In 
Washington, ' the city of magnificent distances,’ the poorer popula- 
tion of which used to live in alleys and whose hygienic and moral 
conditions were incredible for the capital city of that great country, 
an Act has been passed to the effect that, * The use or occupation of 
any building or other structure, erected or placed on or along any 
such alley, as a dwelling or residence or place of abode by any 
pervson or persons, is hereby declared injurious to life, to public 
health, morals, safety and welfare of the said district, and such use 
or occupation of any vsuch building or structure on, from, and after 
the 1st day of July, 1918, shall be unlawful.’ 

Slum Clearance in England.—In England and other coun- 
tries, social reformers and municipal councillors have iDeen agitating 
for the removal of the few single-roomed tenements, and back-to- 
back houses that still remain in some of the industrial cities of the 
United Kingdom ; while in India such conditions even to<lay are 
considered to be a normal feature of city life. Thus The New 
Leader, of the 23rd February, 1923, took pains to find out and publish 
that Leeds has 72,000 back-to-back houses, Manchester 26,000 con- 
demned houses, Glasgow 30,000 one-roomed houses accommodating 
three people each, and Birmingham 43,000 back-to-back houses 
inhabited ^by about 200,000 people; and expressed wonder and 
astonishment at the callousness of the authorities in allowing such 
conditions to exist for a single day. 

Municipal Housing in Other Countries.— In Gemaany 
also the cities and local governments have been extremely active in 
constructing houses, largely on their own initiative, from the earliest 
times; while Italy, France, Belgium, etc., have thorough-going 
municipal regulations in respect of housing and public health. 

Drains in Indian Towns.-^-No municipality of a small town 
•in India has considered the question of housing, while the admini- 
stration of public health lacks everything to be desired. It is 
*• common to find nalas, or open drains, full of stagnant water, and 
.containing lots of greenish decomposing solid deposits as a result 
oi the sweeper’s neglect. The moris are always allowed to remain 
in the most neglected condition, while underground drains not 



infrequently burst open and spreaa me ino=,L uuuuij, 

all around Open drains of the most obnoxious type run the entire 
length of the principal streets, immediately under the entrance of 
the dweUing houses. It is common to find worms, mosquitoes and 
insects breeding in large numbers in the nalas and water-sinks 
near the labour badU and the poorer parts of the city generally; 
so much so that in places Hke Ahraedabad, Cawnpore, and even 
Bombay the inhabitants confess that evening meals are sometimes 
accompanied with vomiting. The residents of such places bear 
Jiving testimony to the disastrous effects of such conditions on the 
general health of mankind. They are generally pale, amemic. thin 
and lean, and frequent victims^to disease. 

Xhc Shortage of Latrines. — It is common to find in the 
labour bastis an accumulation of faecal matter, dust, dirt and 
refuse near the the privies, on account of the limited number of 
wr_s_hardly one for 50 people— and the absence of proper 
cleanliness. Thus, in Nagpur there are only 8,713 private latrines as 
against 23,169 houses. It is, therefore, clear that 14,456 houses have 
no latrines at all. The public health officer of Nagpur, in his report 
for 1923-24, draws attention to this fact, and observes that this 
throws a considerable burden on the existing public latrines in use, 
which number 57, with about 1,100 seating arrangements. As a 
result of this lack of balance between demand and provision, people 
obey the calls of nature at each and every place. ^ In Panjarpoli, in 
Ahmedabad, rows of people can be seen waiting for their turn to get 
entrance to the public privy as early as six o’clock in the morning, 

^ while a stiU larger number, consisting of men, women, and children, 
would be found seated on the ground near about to answer the 
pallR of nature. This is inevitable, since more than 62 per cent of the 
labour class people in Ahmedabad, including men, women, and 
children, have no latrine facilities. 

' The Contamination of Water.— In many cases we have 
seen wells and water taps within a yard of privies and sewage pipes. 
Evidently water passing through such vicinity is contaminated and 
' rendered unwholesome for drinking purposes, and yet there are- 
■ j t frequently no regulations to prevent these things. In one plac^ 

^ : ■ outside Gomtipura, in Ahmedabad, we saw a well whose mouth 

• i ! i i! 'i-. d the Health Officer, Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1923-24, 
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wavS immediately on the base of the refuse matter flowing 
from the privies ; while some urine and liquid fanal matter were 
actually making their way into the well ! The kmidis, or small 
tanks, for the accumulation of urine, waste water and nightsoil, are 
frequently found emitting the most obnoxious smell, which makes 
its way to a great distance. It is impossible to stand at vSiich places, 

. so common in the labour basHs in every industrial town in India. 
The ghastly appearance, the over-powering smell, and the exact 
condition of these places can never be imagined unless one pays a 
visit to them. If the privies and the urinals were but cleaned as 
frequently as possible, and the fecal matter removed once or twice 
a day, and the privies and the drains regularly disinfected and 
otherwise kept clean, the conditions would improve considerably. 

The Disposal of Sewage. — As it is, attention is seldom paid 
to the poorer quarters of a town. The sullage cars, used for carting 
away the nightsoiUand other waste matter, are usually so rickety 
that portions of the fecal matter and dirty water are left on the 
spot and strewn on the way, while the whole place is rendered 
unbearably stinking. The streets and bye-lanes, thus strewn over 
with nightsoil and urine, present an unsightly appearance if seen in 
the morning, and yet these are the places where young urchins play 
about and inhale the deadly poison. 

In many parts where there are no drains, open or concealed, 
waste water is allowed to accumulate near the tap or the well in a 
kufidi which is not regularly cleaned. In such places, the whole 
problem is the collection and disposal of household and public 
sullage water. Generally, municipalities have no mgulations to forcej 
householders to construct suitable means to collect their own 
sullage water, which, in many cases, we found overflowing on the* 
roads in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Titaghur, and' 
Bhadreshwar, Apart from the breeding of mosquitoes and vermin, 
and the spreading of the obnoxious smell from such places, the 
locality is rendered damp and unhealthy, while in some places, 
regular dirty and muddy channels are established, which are filthy 
. to look at and horrible in their effects on the health and vitality of 
the individuals living in such localities. In fact, the health of the 
* people living in such undrained areas is being imperceptibly under- 
mined, without anybody knowing or caring about them. Public 
* latrines have been built immediately in fent of the houses feilt 
by the Port Commissioner for his employees at Kidderpore, in 
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Calcutta, while not infrequently, at Titaghur and the other jute mill 
towns, the distance between the public latrines and the labourers' 
houses is too small. 

Crude Methods for the Removal of Rubbish. — Con- 
servancy and the methods for the disposal of rubbish are still very 
primitive and require early improvement. ‘ It is regrettable to n9te,' 
observes the health officer of Madras, ‘ that in almost every case 
no thought has been bestowed on the disposal of sewage, which 
stagnates within the compound, in.the roadside ditch, or runs into the 
next neighbours' compound.' ^ Dr. Dubey , health officer of Lucknow, 
rightly points out in his annual report that the existing methods 
for the disposal of rubbish in hollows and garhias, etct, at 
convenience, is as bad as can be. Rubbish is ill-thrown, ill-collect- 
ed, ill-removed, ill-dumped, and ill-dressed, with the result that 
it adds myriads of germs along with the dust to the already 
otherwise polluted atmosphere, especially of a congested area. 
The method of removal in wooden carts, which are also used 
for removing nightsoil from the public latrines to the fields of the 
cultivators, is obviously objectionable, and requires no expert 
opinion to condemn it; the evil effects of its transportation in 
carts, which are filled to overflowing and carried uncovered, is also 
not difficult to understand, when it is realised that these carts are 
, primarily meant for the removal of nightsoil, which, being heavier 
than rubbish, bulk for bulk, requires carts of smaller dimensions. 
The dumping of rubbish in hollows, etc., without properly covering 
it up to avoid both the fouling of the atmosphere and the breeding 
of flies, is not without its baneful results on the vital statistics of 
the town.^ The above remarks hold equally good in the case of 
Ahmedabad, Cawnpore, the jute mill villages, and other industrial 
' ■ ^ towris. 

The General Prevalence of Insanitary Conditions.— 
Dr, Sandiland, referring to the sanitary conditions of Bombay, 
observes, ‘The principal causes of the insanitary conditions . . . 
are the. insufficiency of water-supply, the insufficiency of the sewers, 
the continuance of the basket privy system of conservancy, the 
_ : density of houses and persons per acre, and overcrowding of persons 
: ; i in rooms and tenements,' Continuing, Dr. Sandiland points out that 


^ TM Annual ReifQti of the Health Officer, Madras, 1917. 

'* fde'pori pftke ffeuUh Officer^ Lucknow, 1910, p* 25, 
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' the gravity of the insanitary conditions restilts from the inadequacy 
of the present sewer system and the continuance of the old insanitary 
basket privies. No progress has been made in the past year, and 
the position remains now what it was ten years ago, except in so 
far as it is, year by year, aggravated by a steady increase in the 
population,’^ Conditions in Calcutta and the jute mill towns along 
the Hooghly are hardly better. We invariably found in the labour 
dastis in Serampore, Baranagar, Titaghur, and other jute mill towns, 
refuse and dirt fermenting in front of the houses of the poor people, 
and that in spite of the fact that the inhabitants pay municipal taxes. 
‘ The method of the disposal of the refuse,’ observes the health 
offica' of Nagpur, * is far from satisfactory. Places within the city 
area have been selected for dumping refuse, a practice which should 
he discontinued by reason of its tendency to fly-breeding and fly 
infestation.’^ Places where fermentation or piitrifaction on a large 
scale is going on, such as sewers, drains, refuse heaps, cesspools, 
septic tanks, etc,, spread typhoid, dysentery, cholera, summer 
diarrhoea, diphtheria, venereal diseases, smallpox and various kinds 
of fevers ; and there is no wonder, therefore, that Indian cities are 
full of all these diseases. 

Difficulties of Water-supply. — The problem of an adequate 
water-supply is another stumbling-block for the municipalities, 
particularly those in the moihml towns, which cannot undertake the 
expensive luxury of huge waterworks. In some provinces the 
problem is really very serious. As has been repeatedly pointed out 
in the resolutions of the ministry of local self-goveniment in Bengal 
on the administration of municipalities in the presidency, ‘smaller 
municipalities could w^ell try water-supply schemes of a cheaper type 
based on artesian borings or tube-wells, which might be worked by 
oil engines,’ Special attention must, however, be paid to the proper 
disinfection and regular cleanliness of tanks and wells, where those 
are the chief sources of water-supply. 

The Problem of Well Water.— The kmkcka well, which is 
so common in the suburban municipalities In lifengal, 

^ is the chief source of the supply of water, both for drinking and 
other domestic purposes. The possibilities of the pollution of water 
in these wells are very great, particularly when they are within easy 

, * Report of the Health Officer, Bombay Carporaimt, 1923-24, p. 42. 

® Report of the Bealtk Officer, Municipal Council, Nagpur, 1922-23, 

p. 22. 
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reach of kackcha privies and cesspools. The mere provision of a 
partition wall between the privy and the well is no safeguard against 
pollution. The absence of a parapet wall round the mouth of the 
well, the habit of immersing vessels scrubbed with mud in the well 
for washing purposes, and the presence of a wooden framework for 
persons to stand over the well-mouth to draw water therefrom, add 
to the sources of pollution. In all these matters, a careful and- 
diligent supervision on behalf of the municipality is needed. 

The Wastage of Water.— The bigger municipalities, on the 
other hand, which maintain waterworks and filter tanks, find it 
increasingly difficult to meet the growing demand for water, and 
accordingly starve the drainage system of its necessary requi3rements 
of water for proper cleanliness, which in its turn gets blocked and 
creates fresh sources of mischief. One of the chief causes of the 
shortage of water is the enormous quantity of waste. The Calcutta 
Corporation recently tried the experiment of assessing the water-tax 
according to the quantity of water used ; but the experiment 
involved such enormous cost and complex calculations and manage- 
ment that it was soon given up. Propaganda work and the 
substitution of a good quality of automatic stop-cocks for the 
ordinary screw taps might be expected to help considerably in 
minimising the waste of water. 

Pressure on Ground Space.— We thus see that the problems 
of overcrowding, congestion and insanitary housing are acute in 
almost every industrial and commercial town in India, Municipal 
efforts to deal with them have necessarily been partial and" fragmen- 
tary, for want of funds n6 less than for lack of a bold and clear-cut 
policy. Most of the poor people live in chawls and bastis^ where 
every inch of ground space is utilised for building purposes ; so that 
frequently rooms are both ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. At night, 
when eight to twelve people huddle together in a small room, 10 ft. 
by 10 ft. in area, closed from all sides, the air is left compressed and 
impure. Vitiated air is generally characterised by rickets in children, 
and anaemia, dyspepsia and lassitude in grown-up people ; while the 
mhalation of such poisoned air results in a lowered resisting power 
against all maladies, and particularly pthisis, bronchitis, diphtheria., 
: pneumonia, enteric fever, parasitic skin diseases, and gangrine, 
which are common in labour basHs, 

\ I ; to Bombay — Writing about the conditions in some of 

- f <|iuairtets in Bombay, Dr. Turner, whose extensive know- 
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ledge of sanitation, long and close association with the city, and 
keen insight entitle him to speak with anthoiity on the snhjcct, 
remarks that the houses are built back to back, there being only a 
narrow passage between the rows of houses in one street and the 
next. The depth of houses from front to back is excessive, and 
usually the whole of the available space behind the street frontage 
* is occupied by the building itself ; the privies in many case arc not 
properly detached, and the air of the dwellings is continually charged 
with most noisome odours. There is rarely a gullk at the sides of 
houses, and where one exists it is generally not more than two feet 
in width. As a result of this, the buildings as a whole are deficient 
in light and ventilation, the centre rooms being often in absolute 
darkness and dependent for ventilation upon the passages within 
the houses. Speaking generally, the gullies are open channels for 
carrying off sullage, while the pavements are usually not water- 
tight and the fall towards the street drain very unsatisfactory. 
Many of them serve as passages for sweepers, and are flanked on 
either side by a long row^ of privy shafts. In such cases the trap 
doors of the shafts abut immediately on the gullk, and when the 
receptacles get full and overflow, as they frequently do, the liquid filth 
is discharged on the surface of the gullie* Refuse of ail kinds is also 
thrown into the gullies by the people living in the adjoining houses. 
. . . Moreover, owing to the structural defects, liquid filth is not 
taken away, but stagnates in the gullies, and the foundations of the 
houses and the soil around them are continuously receiving what, 
to. all intents and purposes, is the soakage of sewage. In this way 
the soil and the sub-soil are fouled and rendered damp, and the 
level of the ground water is raisedp The evils arising from such a 
state of affairs are too patent to need elaboration here. 

Piniiiiiim Howsieg Requiremeiits for the Poor.— The 
erection of huge blocks of buildings is contrary to the habits and 
aistoms of the people, coming from open country-places. They are, 
moreover, prejudicial to health and difficult to control. Again, they 
reduce the value of the locality on account of overcrowding, which 
' in turn undermines the vital powers of the inhabitants. Working- 
class families m large cities in India could be suitably housed in 
tenements having one living room, at least 10 ft. by 10 ft., with a 
small anti-room, 6 ft. by 10 ft., for the kitchen, which can also serve 


* Sanitation in India^ Turner and Goldsmith, pp. 895-96. 
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as a store if it is supplied with a cupboard, and a sink in one corner 
where vessels could be cleaned and kitchen water allowed to pass. 
The rooms, particularly the kitchen, should be provided with broad 
barred ventilators, situated at a sufEcient height in order not to 
interfere with the privacy of the rooms. In no case should rooms be 
built back to back or more than two stories high, while houses in 
blocks of four should be always the model for working-class families, - 
because they allow through ventilation to every house from two 
sides, which are absolutely open; 

Underground Chawls.-— Frequently in Ahmedaliad, and not | 
very seldom in Cawnpore, Howrah and Nagpur, ckawls, where } 
f^bourers and other poor people live, are several feet below* the | 
level of the road, so that during the monsoons the houses are pools ‘ 
of water, while in other seasons they are damp and insanitary ; and ^ 
yet our municipal councillors are never perturbed 1 If examined by 
principles applied in the West, more than 80 per cent of the houses 
in which industrial labourers live in India at present are altogether 
unfit for human habitation. 

Improvement of Poorer Quarters.— It is true that some of 
the municipalities have been doing commendable work in the sphere 
of public health and the general improvement of the town under 
their sway. In Bombay and Calcutta particularly, the municipal 
corporations have carried out large schemes of town expansion 
and even of slum clearance. It cannot be gainsaid, however, that 
even in these places the poorer quarters have not received even a 
fraction of the attention that has been devoted to the improvement 
and beautification of the richer parts. For an even and harmonious 
. development of the town it is necessary that works of public utility, 
like drainage, sewage, water-supply, etc., should not be confined to 
any favoured parts, but should be spread throughout the town at 
. the same time, or within short intervals, without invidious distinc- 
tions, In fact, the poorer quarters, which naturally present a state of 
. worse squalor and dirt, should obtain precedence in any scheme of 
development. 

I " i ' . : Impf ovement and Enforcement of Bye4aws.--Thus, in 
> ; the first instance, the powers and responsibilities of the munici- 
i j paEties in the sphere of pubEc health and sanitation should be 
! ; ' consoEdated and harmonised, and their bye-laws and regulations 
i date j and, above all, it should be made obligatory' 

||/fiil:E^:;'l|^loptiqnaI,upon the munidpaEties to carry out the 
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necessary minimum of sanitary improvements in every quarter 
under their charge* The municipalities, moreover, should raise the 
standard of public health generally, and make the building bye-laws 
regarding lighting, ventilation and sanitation more stringent and 
more effective, so that it may no longer be possible for anybody to 
infringe them with impunity. As it is, the building bye-laws in most 
,of the towns are honoured more in their breach than in their 
observance. The report on the working of the municipalities in the 
Punjab for 1923-24 observes that four committees have no bye-laws 
of any sort to control buildings, and in nearly all cases the provisions 
of the bye-laws go very little beyond the provisions of the existing 
Act : * in very few cases have committees made bye-laws the 
enforcement of which would ensure the control of l)uildings on 
satisfactory up-to-date lines. Government, therefore, desire to 
commend to all committees the necessity of overhauling their 
building bye-laws with a view to securing that control which 
considerations of public health make so desirable. It is not, 
however, sufficient to have good bye-laws ; it is also necessary 
to enforce them strictly and impartially, a matter in respect 
of which it would appear from some of the reports that certain 
committees have failed in their duty.^ 

SaEitary Report. — The municipalities, moreover, should be 
asked to maintain a sanitary housing record, like the one in vogue 
in Paris, where every house in the city has its card, on which is 
annually marked down the estimate, made after inspection of its 
condition by its sanitary department, in short, its health value. This 
will not only keep the municipal officials always alert and informed 
about the exact state of affairs in the city, but would snored in 
evoking a legitimate house pride among the people, and the conse- 
quent increase of actual value. 

Simn Cletrance aad Towe ExpaEsioE*— Side by mdt with 
this, the municipalities must undertake a vigorous policy for the 
clearance of congested and unhealthy areas, as w^ell as individual 
houses, and to frame laws against future injudicious, insamtary or 
' unwholesome building. All local bodies, and those in the growing 
mill and mining towns particularly, should be required to prepare, 

•• and keep ready for reference, plans for the improvement, expansion 
and extension of town areas, with lay-out plans for factories, houses, 

^ GommMmi Resoiniion on ihe Working of ihe MunkipaiUks in ike 
Punjab^ 1923-24, pp. 1-2. 
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markets, schools, hospitals and other public buildings, roads, streets, 
parks, open spaces, etc., and to strictly prohibit the chaotic growth 
of mills and factories in the very heart of the towns, as is, un- 
fortunately, but too generally the case with most of our cities to-day. 
Furthermore, municipalities must provide house accommodation to 
those dispossessed of their houses by their action, either by 
constructing model houses at the cost of the municipality, or,, 
preferably, by providing land and loans to the people to con- 
struct houses on their own account and according to their individual 
requirements, under the general supervision and direction of the 
local sanitary authorities. The question of finance has to be settled 
by provincial legislation, so that municipalities might provide 
money for their needs: firstly, from local rates and cesses; secondly, 
from provincial contributions ; thirdly, from municipal loans ; and, 
finally, and in the last resort, by taking recourse to fresh taxation 
earmarked for particular purposes. 

Sanitary Squads and Health Visitors.—Last, but not least, 
the municipalities should try to engender the habits of cleanliness 
and sanitary living among the inhabitants by propaganda work and 
by organising Health Weeks regularly, where each individual in 
every household should be called upon to contribute his share 
to the general cleaning up; for ultimately it must be recognised^^ 
that much depends upon the voluntary efforts of each householder 
in the matter of hygiene. Sympathy, guidance and instruction by 
health visitors can effect immense improvements in the houses of the 
poor, even while poverty continues. The extent to which personal 
appeal and example is useful in this connection is clearly demon- 
strated by the admiitble example of Miss Octavia Hill. Miss 
Octavia was a London woman of remarkable personality, w^ho, 
without capital or backing save that furnished by loyal friends, and 
amid all the hand-and-foot shackles of the mid-Victorian era, proved 
that the most unpromising old tenements could be put in a fairly 
sanitary condition by judicious repair ; and that, through devoted, 
personal service and the establivshment of friendly relations with the 
tenants, the houses could be kept clean and decent, and a great 
imiprovement effected in the health and habits of the poor people 
li\nng in them. It is a form of home missionary or w^elfare work, 
with improved housing as a background. It was in 1865 that, with 
^ the’ help of Ruskin, she raised enough money to buy three dlM- 
; • pidatM houses in Maryiebone, in London, to start her initial 
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experiment, and so successfully carried on her missionary work 
among the poor people of London that she soon obtained the 
admiration and willing co-operation of hundreds of other social 
workers, philanthropists and even administrators, who at first 
■/nioeked'at her. ■ 

Propaganda Work. — The value of propaganda work has not 
.yet been realised by ‘municipalities in India. No advance in hygiene 
can be looked for until the sanitary conscience of the people is 
awakened, and ;tor this the education of the masses needs to be taken 
in hand. It is a matter of extreme gratification that the Health 
Department of the Nagpur Municipality has undeilaken and recognis- 
ed pi’opaganda work among the regular duties of the department. 
" There is much that can be done to awaken a sense of lusponsiliility 
in the ignorant populace, and cause them to imbite ideas of x>ractical 
sanitary principles,' observes the health officer of Nagpur. The 
department has been particularly fortunate in securing the ser\?ices 
of an enthusiastic and enterprising worker for this work. The 
health officer comments upon his work in the following words : 

'His routine work consists in lecturing to groups of people 
regularly every week on different subjects of hygiene, and, at times 
when isolation cases of infectious diseases are reported, to gather 
the people of the locality round about him and talk to them about 
the disease, the precautions necessary to avoid it, and so forth.' 
The health officer rightly adds that ' infonnal talks to small groups 
of people are more popular and effective than formal lectures in a 
gathering" The talks are more convincing, and help to clear away 
any doubts or misconceptions from the individuals attending those 
talks.' ^ 

^ Report of ike Mutdcipal Health Nagpur, 1923-24, p. 49. 


CHAPTER XI 


Improvement Trusts and the House Famine 

The Establishment of Improvement Trusts.— In India,, 
the Improvement Trusts have set before themselves the task which 
in England has been accomplished by the Ministry of Health and 
county councils, under the express provisions of the Housing and 
Town-planning Act of 1909, and other subsequent enactments 
pertaining to housing, public health and sanitation over and above 
the numerous bye-laws and regulations, issued from time to time, By 
county councils, metropolitan boroughs, and various other local 
bodies. The municipal acts and bye-laws, no doubt, existed in 
Indian towns even before the inception of the Trusts, but they have 
been so cumbrous, inconsistent and inadequate as to be almost 
useless for all practical purposes. No wonder that the improvement 
of insanitary areas, the provision of model houses for the work- 
people, and the general development of the towns have altogether 
been neglected. Even at the present time, most of the municipal 
councils, in towns which are deprived of the luxury of an Improve- 
ment Trust, consider questions of town-planning and other develop- 
ment schemes as almost foreign to their functions. 

Number and Formation. — The first Improvement Trust 
was created in the city of Bombay in the year 1898, after terrible 
visitation of plague in 1896 harshly directed attention to the insani- 
tary conditions arising from gross overcrowding in the city, and when 
the provincial government realised that the work of effecting some 
of the desirable improvements was too great for the municipal 
. corporation. Heavy expenditure and a bold policy were two things 
‘ necessaary for the improvement of the gruesome conditions pre- 
vailing in the city, and it w^as accordingly felt that a separate 
' body was necessary to look after the general health of the people 
and to take the necessary measures to improve and expand the 
dty. , The specific duties which finally devolved upon the Trust 
. were V to construct new and widen old streets, open out crowded"^ 
localities, provide open spaces for purposes of ventilation, reclaim 
I’l^' ^ to. secure room for expansion, and construct* 
I poorer people and the working-classes. The 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust was similarily instituted in 1912, and 
owes its inception, like its Bombay contemporary, to the recom- 
mendations of a committee on the epidemic of plague in 
the city in 1896. The problem of expansion was particularly 
difficult in Calcutta, because of its peculiar situation— being shut up 
on one side by the Hooghly and the other by salt lakes. The 
Improvement Trust of Rangoon soon followed^, vsuit, and in 1919 
similar Trusts w^ere created in three important^cities^of [the United 
Pi^ovinces, namely, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Allahabad. Thus the 
field of the activities of the Trusts is limited to six cities in 
BritivSh India. MovSt of the commercial and industrial cities have no 
other body except the municipality to look after their sanitary 
atid housing conditions. In the numerous growing mill and 
mining towns, the Improvement Trust, or any other similar Ixxly, 
is almost unheard of. Moreover, the general constitution of the! 
Trusts, and the work that they have been doing so far, are not 
such as to encourage the belief that they will solve the housing 
problem in Indian towns and cities. The cost of maintaining a staffs 
of expert architects and engineers, and a big office establishment, 
entails an expenditure which even a growing industrial or manu- 
facturing city cannot face without difficulty, 

A Wrong Policy.— Again, the policy of the TnistvS seems to 
have been confined, till very recently, and even at the present time 
to a great extent, to the beautification of the city, and sometimes to 
ambitious schemes of development. The better paits of the city 
have received attention out of all proportion to their needs, while 
the’ poorer quarters have I'eceived scant attention at their hands, 
even in matters of sanitation and conservancy. In fact, the Trusts 
have followed a wrong path. Rather than spend their money and 
energy in reducing the dirt and squalor of the worst quarters, they 
haver generally addressed themselves to the improvement of the 
better ones, in order to earn cheap applause from the upper and the 
middle classes, who alone are generally vocal. 

Improvement Schemes— a Cause of Coagestion.— 
Moreover, the Trusts have failed to realise the necessity of provicling 
adequate accommodation in advance to the people whom they seek 
to dispossess of their homes in order to carry out improvement 
schemes. Thus congestion invariably tends to increase in the 
immediate neighbourhood of an improvement scheme. The evils 
arising from the lack of such forethought have been emphasized 
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times out of number by dvic authorities. It is a pity that neither 
the Improvement Trust of Bombay, nor those of Calcutta, Cawnpore, 
etc., profited by the experience of other countries ; and have to 
face the queer phenomenon that their clearance schemes serve’ only 
to intensify and complicate the problem which they intend to 
solve. It cannot, therefore, be too strongly emphasized that 
improvement schemes in the city areas should be taken up only 
after, and not before, providing sufiident accommodation for the' 
displaced population, either in the city itself or in the suburbs. As 
it is, the city is generally too full to allow suitable accommodation 
for its increasing population, and, accordingly, the only way to secure 
immunity from insanitary and congested conditions is to develop 
the suburbs. In short, the improvements should proceed from the 
outskirts to the centre, and not vice versa. With this object, the 
provision of cheap and efficient transit facilities are probably the 
first things which should engage the attention oi the Trusts. 

Divergent Policies of Trusts.— -But the policy of the Trusts 
has been different in different cities. In fact, there has been little 
co-ordination between the few Trusts that have existed in India. 
Trusts in the same province have been following divergent policies, 
not mainly on account of varying needs. Thus, while the Lucknow 
Trust has been interesting itself in clearing up congested localities 
and in providing model houses for different classes of people, the 
Cawnpore Trust has kept itself scrupulously aloof from all such 
activities, although the latter badly needs the help of the Trust to 
provide the growing industrial population with sanitery house 
accommodation, and to improve the dirty and congested surround- 
ings of the labour basiis. ‘The complaint is generally made,’ 
observes the U.P. Improvement Trusts Committee, ‘ that the Trust 
has so far done nothing directly to improve the sanitary conditions 
of the town by taking up insanitary enclosures and other plague- 
spots, clearing them and laying them out on sanitary lines,’ and it is 
urged with much force that anything well done in this connection 
would have very much increased public interest in, and sympathy 
with, the Trust, and improved the relations between the Trust and 
the municipality.^ 

Rej^on of Government Proposal for Industrial 

' iHodsililg.— In fact, it appears that the U.P. Government made a 


Report of the Town Improvement Trusts Committee^ U.P., 1924, p. 54 
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proposal for the iraprovement of Cawnpore as far back as 1908, and 
it is disappointing that so little has been done to carry it out. The 
members of the committee inspected some of these squalid places 
which abound in this congested city, and were deeply impressed with 
the imperious necessity of their improvement. In fact, as the 
committee has clearly shown, the Government itself had suggested 
jto the Trust in 1922 * that definite industrial areas should be laid out 
in which provision should be made for the housing of the industrial 
classes on a healthy site, well-drained and well-laid-out, that the 
erection of the houses should, as a rule, be left to the people who 
are to inhabit them, advances being provided where necessary and 
building materials at easy rates, and that Government would advance 
money to the Trust on easy terms for tins purpose/^ Unfortunately, 
however, the Cawnpore Trust did not grasp this splendid oppor- 
tunity to ameliorate the conditions of the poor people, and replied 
to the Government that the Trust did not think that ordinary 
labourers would build houses for themselves. 

Lack of a Systematic Programme. — To add to such 
failings, the Trusts have generally bestowed little thought on 
the proportion between the cost and its utility. No civic survey 
has been undertaken, nor any improvement schemes outlined, 
according to which systematic betterment could have been under- 
taken. What has been done in this respect has been more or less 
sporadic and fragmentary, and no attempt has been made even to 
follow the recommendations of those reports of surveys, which have 
been undeHaken by experts invited to deal with special problems 
of congestion, traffic, sanitation, etc., in selected areas. The fates 
of the Burra Bazaar Improvement Scheme, for a part of the city 
of Calcutta, and the Lucknow Civic Survey Scheme, designed 
by no less a person than Prof. Patrick Geddes, after ameful and 
' systematic inquiries, are instances- in point. 

Irresponsibility in Dealing with Congestion. — In the 
matter of housing the working-classes and the poorer i^eople, the 
record of the Trusts is very poor indeed. In the first mstaiicc, as 
« has been pointed out above, the Trusts have been trying to shirk 
thjs important responsibility. The little that has been done in some 
pkces has been done first for the middle and upper classes, and then 

‘ ^ Mefiori of the Town Improvement Trusts Commiike^ UP., 1924, 

Section 49, p« 26. 
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for the Anglo-Indian community and the native Christians, who had 
their claims heard. The general plan of dealing with the worst 
areas, that is, those inhabited by the poorest classes, which the 
Trusts have almost universally followed may be described briefly. 
First, the areas for such improvement were selected and were 
followed by wholesale evictions under the Land Acquisition Act, 
thus depriving a section of the people of such scant acconimoda- 
tion as they already possessed. In some cases temporary house 
accommodation was provided for the people thus dislodged, while 
in others nothing was done. Then followed the wholesale demoli- 
tion of those condemned houses, leaving the work of reconstruction 
to take care of itself. The result has been that overcrovzding has 
increased, and fresh buildings had to be marked out as unfit for 
human habitation. 

The Activities of the Bombay Trust— The reports of 
Improvement Trusts give very scant inform'ation with regard to 
their re-housing and dis-housing operations. In fact, with the 
exception of the Bombay Trust, which has given up-to-date 
statistics of its work in different fields, no other Trust has cared 
to take the public into its confidence with regard to its work. 
The information available from the report of the Improvement Trust 
of Bombay for 1922 shows that the Trust demolished no less than 
25,028 tenement houses from 1898 to 1922, and provided only 23,356 
tenements up to that time. Thus, in the 25 years of its existence, 
the Improvment Trust of Bombay helped to increase congestion to 
the extent of decreasing the number of tenements in the city by 
. 1,672. If we go into details, we find that the majority of those 
/ adversely affected by the demolition are the poor people and the 
.working-classes, living in one- and two-roomed tenements, while the 
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majority of those benefited by the construction are the welI-to<io 
people and the middle classes living in bigger houses. 

The table at the foot of page 162 gives the actual figures on 
31st December, 1922. 

It is satisfactory to note in this connection that the Improvement 
Trust had made up this balance by the end of the year 1924. The 
. chairman of the Trust, Mr. Delves, in an interview during my tours, 
told me that the Trust had then a small balance in its favour, and 
that its operations at the close of 1924 stood roughly as follows : 
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The Improvement Trust Chawls.— Coming to the dMwis 
which have actually been constructed by the Trust, it must be noted 
that almost all of them are two- and three-storied buildings. They 
are faithful imitations of typical Bombay slums, having rows of 
single-room units separated by a closed narrow guHze or verandah, 
and have been very aptly described by the well-known Labour leader 
of England, Col. Wedgwood, as * Standardised slums.^ In justice to 
the Trust it might be said that the structures are and the 
rooms a little bigger than are found in the ordinary private €/mwl% 
but the method of construction does not allow sulScient air and light 
to the inmates. As for rents, they vary from Rs. 340 to Rs. 7-3 per 
mensem per room in the older ekat&iSi because they are subject to 
the Rent Restriction Act, but rooms in the newer dmwisj i.e. those 
constructed in or after 1922, and to which the Rent Restriction Act 
does not apply, are rented at Rs. 13-5 per mensem. It may !)e 
mentioned here that rooms in the new chawh are exactly similar to 
those in the older c/mwis. The result is that the cMwis are grossly 
overcrowded. We have personally found many rooms in these 
ckawis accommodating two and three families each, while three to 
ftve lodgers in a room rented by a family is almost universal The 
superintendents admitted that that -was so, but said that it 
impossible to check it, and that it would be very hard upon the 
1)001 people if it were, because they could not afforcl to pay such high 
rents. So inadequate was the response of the Trust to the growing 
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need of house accommodation in the city, and the criticism, with 
regard to its wastefulness and top-heavy expenditure, has been so 
strong that the Government decided to abolish it, and has vested 
the functions in the Municipal Corporation, which took over charge 
early in 1926. 

The Calcutta Trust and Housing.—Coming to the work 
of the Improvement Trust of Calcutta in the sphere of housing, we ■ 
find that it has constructed three blocks of chawls in the Wards 
Institution Street for clerks, schoolmasters, and other persons of limit- 
ed means ; 39 houses in the Karbala Tank Lane, carrying a rental 
of about Rs, 100 per month, for the use of loAver middle class 
people, and some tenement houses, on the east side of Bow Street^ 
capable of accommodating about 500 Anglo-Indians, who were dis- 
possessed of their lands by the Trust. Even these suffer from serious 
defects of design and construction. They have accordingly been 
unpopular among the people, and recently the authorities have them- 
selves admitted the failure of these schemes. So far as the work- 
ing-classes and the other poor people are concerned, all that the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust has done is to purchase three plots of 
land, two in Manicktola and one in the Paikpara Road, in the Cossi- 
pur Chitpur Municipality, which could be sold or let on long leases 
to those of the poorer people who had been ousted from their homes 
by the Trust. These have also been leased by middle class people, 
because the poor labourers could not afford to pay the price de- 
manded ; and the poor creatures have been forced to cram them- 
selves into localities which are not better from the point of view of 
congestion than the places from which they had been ousted. Thus 
the action of the Trust has helped, rather than arrested, the growth 
of congestion and squalor in the dty ; and an ever increasing number 
I of buildings are becoming unfit for human habitation. The develop- 
ment of the suburbs, which could afford cheap and suitable 
accommodation to the poor and the middle classes, displaced by the 
operations of the Trust, has not been attended to. The lack of 
proper transit facilities, in the shape of tube or overhead railways, 
i has been another great obstacle in the way of their development. 

! ; j ;; The ImproYement Trust of Rangoon. — The Rangoqp 
; Improvement Trust has similarly confined itself to the construction 
. of dwelling houses for the middle and the well-to-do classes, and has 
Ipassed^py^r, the , worMng-ck^^^^ on the .comfortable, plea , that land 
.... .1 workmen’s dwellings. Even in the 
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suburbs, where the Trust proposes to house the poor in homestead 
dwellings, nothing has been done beyond the purchase of some land, 
the flaying out of some roads and making sites available for the 
people, if they want to build houses on their own account. 

The ' Lucknow Improvement ■ .Triist The Lucknow 

Improvement Trust is another body which has been actively 
. interesting itself in the provision of house accommodation for its 
citizens. Lucknow, however, is not' '.a; 'big industrial city like 
Bombay, Cawnpore, or Ahmedabad, But the growing importance 
of the city, as the dCwStined capital of the United Provinces, is 
attracting to it large numbers of people for employment in the daily 
increasing offices, and for purposes of education, trade and commerce, 
^Accordingly, the rents, which have already been higher than in any 
other town in the province except Cawnpore, are rising still further. 
As usual, private and co-operative buildings have not been able to 
cope with the demand, and the Trust has rightly been trying to do 
its bit. The Trust has been building model houses in several 
quarters— housCvS which, in the opinion of the Trust, are sanitary and 
provide the greatest amount of comfort with the least possible cost. 
Sites have also been acquired, to be leased out to people for the 
construction of houses according to their own taste. The more 
congested places have been opened up by laying out parks and open 
spaces in their midst, and a suburb— Butlergunj— -is loeing laid out in 
the north-east of the city for further expauvsion. Here blocks of 
two, three and four houses, often with a common enclosed compound, 
are being- constructed on up-to-date lines. Sites for parks, open 
spaces, schools, hospitals, etc., have been carefully marked off, and 
leases are being given to all grades of persons to construct their 
own houses under the general supervision of the Trust. Roads 
have also been laid out and wells provided. But the blocks of 
moclel houses, which the Trust has constructed, are In some cases not 
adaptable to the conditions of the dass of people for whom they are 
intended. 

Defects of the Model Houses*— The windows, which serve 
as ventilators also, are very low/ They interfere with the privacy of 
the rooms and admit cold blasts during the winter season. They 
ate accordingly kept permanently closed, thus leaving the room 
dark and ill-ventilated. The kitchen rooms are too small for 
* Indians, who generally take their meals Inside the kitchens, and 
accordingly serve as stores and places where all sorts of rubbish are 
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collected. In some houses the doors to all the rooms are arranged 
one behind the other, so that the house loses all privacy. The 
absolute want of any drainage system in an Indian quarter, where a 
large quantity of dirty water is bound to be spilt at all times, 
is almost inexcusable. The result is that a large quantity of mud 
and putrefying water is always collected behind the rooms, and 
renders the whole locality insanitary. Again, the whole place is . 
situated at a very low level and many houses have no plinth, 
so that the rooms are damp. During the floods, in 1923, the water 
inside the rooms was breast-deep. Too much has been spent on pticca 
buildings, while other necessities like w^ells have been insufficiently 
financed. If the buildings had been half pucca and half kaclKha^ 
i.e. if only the floor and the lower parts of the walls had been 
pucca, in order to give the houses some stability and to keep them 
free from rats, etc., the Trust could easily have reduced the rents 
and carried out other necessary improvements, like drainage, water- 
supply, light, etc. Most of the defects enumerated above could have 
been eliminated if the officers of the Trust had been conversant 
with Indian modes of life and their likes and dislikes. Thus , 
the general charge of wasting money on expensive foreign experts, 
not quite familiar with Indian conditions and requirements, in | 
.preference to cheap and useful native talent, holds good in this | 
case also. 

The Cawnpore Trust and Housing.— No other Trust in 
India has undertaken the construction of houses for the people 
to any appreciable extent. As has already been pointed out, the 
Cawnpore Trust has been against the proposal that it should 
build houses, since, in its opinion, the working contractors 
could put up the buildings required much more cheaply and 
satisfactorily. With regard to some of the houses which have 
been built according to this plan by contractors, from money lent 
by the Trust, the Improvement Trusts Committee has rightly 
^ pointed out: ‘With regard to those built from the loan money, 

; they are not workman's dwellings at all, but are let to middle 
‘ class people; while those which do come within this description 
; are wretched, low hovels of one tiny room and verandah, badl^ 

; built ^and most insanitary, and still let at Rs, 2-8 per month- 
i They ]do not, moreover, conform to the municipal bye-laws, and it 
'*■ ^trap-rdinaty to us that such quarters should be erected out * 

|pf a by tte Trust and with the sanction of the Municipal 
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* Board,^ ^ The only other positive work of the Trust in this sphere 
has been the construction of about ISO kmkc/ia, two-room, tempor- 
ary,, tiled houses for the people dis-housed at Khallasi Lines. 

The Allahabad and Calcutta Trusts have contented themselves 
merely with the proviwsion of some sites' for the people for the pur- 
pose of housing. They have scraplously kept themselves aloof from 
. actual construction, beyond providing some temporary dwelling 
places to some of those whom they dispossessed by their operations. 

The Apathy of the Rangoon Trust— -The Rangoon 
Improvement Trust, again, has been subjected to very considerable 
criticism for its apathy towards the needs of the poorer people and 
the working-classes in the matter of housing. It has boon com- 
plained that the Trust has confined itself to biiikling new houses for 
the comparatively better class of people, and to the improvement of 
the general appearance and beautification of the city, at the cost of the 
poorer people. Sometimes criticism has been very bitter, thus it 
has been said that the Trust, by its ambitious, heavy and avaricious 
schemes of development, is practically asking the poorer classes 
of people to go into the streets. . . . The Trust is tending tof 
make Rangoon a very picturesque and sanitary place, and a very- 
ideal place for people to live in who have a very large capital at i 
their disposal. But if the Development Trust went on the way it ^ 
was going, they would have a beautiful Rangoon without anybody 
living in it. Again, it has been said that the TrUvSt has not raised its 
little finger till now for removing the congestion in the city. 
Although' much of this criticism is exaggerated, it is a fact that 
the Rangoon Improvement Trust has not been doing much to 
relieve overcrowding in the poorer quarters of the city, while 
they have been finding money to build new quarters for the better 
class of people. Because the Trust tMnks, and rightly too, that 
homestead dwellings are not possible in the city proper, on account 
of the growing demand for land, the Trust has kept aloof from 
any kind of housing whatsoever for them. What it has teen 
doing instead is to provide sites for dwellings in the suburbs. 
The Trust, however, admits that chawls and tenement houses 
be profitably Imilt in the city, but it has been neglecting that 
work also, because it thinks that the Burmese are passionately 

* Mipori of ike Town Imprommeni Trmis Comniike, 1924, Section 

48, pp. 2S-2^* 
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attached to homestead dwellings, and no amount of city attractions 
would reconcile them to the drawbacks of living in tenement 
houses. Even so, it may be contended that tenement houses -would 
relieve congestion to a great extent, because the large number 
of outside labourers who live single would prefer the tenement 
houses; and many Burmese would reconcile themselves to the 
inevitable, as workers have done elsewhere. 

The Failure of Trusts.~“Having reviewed the work that the 
Improvement Trusts have been doing to relieve the housing short- 
age in India, let us try to find out what modifications of their 
functions, or the method of their work, could make them fit to 
discharge the important duties which have been entrusted to them 
at a reasonable cost. It is an incontrovertible fact that the work of 
the Improvement Trusts has so far been disappointing, and the fact 
has been recognised even by Government, in practice if not in 
theory. The creation of the Development Directorate in Bombay, at 
the head of the Trust, and, more recently, the transfer of its manage- 
ment to the Bombay Municipality ; and the institution of an 
enquiry into the working of the Trusts in the United Provinces, 
which frankly admits its disappointment at the work so far done 
by the Trusts, are facts which prove the statement. 

Reforms Suggested. — As is common with government 
departments in India, the Trusts have cared more for show than for 
concrete things. In other cases they have blundered because of 
a lack of proper appreciation of the point of view of Indians. 
What is needed, therefore, is to make the Trusts more popular on 
their advisory and deliberative side, to give proper representation 
to the interests likely to he affected, especially to the labourers and 
other poor classes, and to curtail expenses by reducing the number 
of whole-time and highly paid officials and establishment. The 
United Provinces Improvement Trusts Committee also recommends 
the reduction of administrative expenses and the abolition of the 
post of a paid chairman, chief engineer, etc. But it contends that 
the power of co-opting members to advise it in its work generally, 
or in the carrying out of any scheme, if liberally used, is an effective 
^bstitute for increased representation. 

of Overhead Charges. — Among the permanent 
paid officials, an engineer and some assistants are all who should be 
- Arclut^s, surveyors and other experts can be engaged 

several Trusts, or their services borrowed from other 
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departmentvS of government. On the other side, more money should 
be placed at their disppvsal to ciarry out development schemes 
and to effect temporary and permanent improvements throughout 
the areas under their jurisdiction. All the Trusts should be advivSed 
to undertake detailed surveys of their district and prepare practical 
schemes for improvements, in order of their merit and urgency^ 
according to which systematic and determined action should he 
taken. The building and other sanitary bye-laws should he made 
more stringent, and, above all, be strictly enforced. All this requires 
coniprehenvSive legislation, which should be undertaken as early as 
possible. Besides, other industrial and commercial cities, like 
Ahsfiedabad, Karachi, Sholapore, Poona, Nagpur, Madras, Howrah, 
'etc., which present similar problems on account of their rapid 
pansion and development as centres of industry and ti'ade, should 
have Improvement Trusts to look after their local problems. 
"Moreover, municipal councils should be entmsted with the work of 
the Trusts in all towns where an Improvement Trust does not exist. 
As in England and America, the Improvement Trusts and municipal 
councils should be empowered to float loans, under due restrictions^ 
for purposes of city improvement and housing. 


CHAPTER XII 



Employers and Welfare Work 

The Absence of Personal Touch between Employers 
and Employees. — With the development of large scale production 
and the factory system in India, the personal relationship between the 
master and the workman, characteristic of the earlier systems of 
production, where the workman apprentice used to work with -the 
artisan at his house under more or less homely and human surround-" 
ings, has been fast disappearing. In the present complex organisa- 
tion of production, the joint stock company has genei'ally superseded 
the' individual employer, and even where the fatter has survived a" 
large and varied class of overseers intervene between him and the 
workmen. The personal element under such circumstances could 
no longer exist, and all that the company or the individual employer 
could do was to provide the work-people with some amenities of 
life. But the growing competition between producers in the same 
country and those abroad, and the race for the manufacture of cheap 
goods, cost all the energy and ingenuity of the employers towards 
decreasing the expenses of production and the overhead charges to 
the utmost limit, rather than towards the betterment of the con- 
ditions of their employees. While the artisans, deprived of their 
custom by the glut of cheap machine-made goods in the market, 
and swelled by the increasing number of workmen deprived of their 
employment by the increasing invention of labour-saving devices, 
and reinforced periodically and in increavsing numbers by agri- 
cultural labourers, who cannot get even a living wage in the villages 
on account of the increasing pressure on the land, have become more 
and more dependent on the capitalist for their bread. The gross 
illiteracy among the masses, lack of organisation and cohesion 
among them, and their extreme poverty, have made their dependence 
on the factory employer more complete and abject. 

{ j UifBculties of Indian Employers. — The employer 

faced with' a fierce competition from organised, 

; I aujd resourceful Western, manufactures, over and above 

shortcomings which are common to 
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all new enterprises. To crown all these, the encouragement from 
the Government has been step-motherly till very recently. He has 
accordingly not been in a position to give any adequate thought to 
the comforts and well-being of the Workmen. But it is being 
’ realised slowly that the welfare and contentment of the work- 
people may not be looked upon merely as a humanitarian and 
'Charitable proposition. It is even an economic and profitable 
investment, for a contented, healthy and intelligent Jabtmr-force is a 
great asset to the employer, and is otherwise more product] ve than 
a shifting, ignorant and superstition-ridden mass. Far-seeing and 
enlightened employers have accordingly not only catered for the 
housing, education and recreation of their workers, but also 
w^eicomed organisation, self-consciousness and enterprise among 
them. Thus not a few mill owners provide well-organised, free 
medical attendance ,for their employees, well-equipped creches, 
where female workers can leave their children under the care of 
nurses during the time they are engaged in the factory, maternity 
benefits during and after confinement, and pensions and presents 
for continuity of work. 

Welfare Work in the West. — In Western countries, parti- 
cularly the United States of America, England, and Germany, 
employers have helped materially to better the conditions of their 
workmen. Examples are not rare where generous-hearted capitalists 
have spent their accumulated fortunes to pro\fide homely and 
comfortable conditions of work and living for their employees ; 
and the numerous garden cities and industrial suburbs, some 
account of w^hich is given separately in this monogi’aph, scattered 
in Germany, England, America, and France, serve to remind us of 
their high-placed benevolence, sense of humanity and fellow* 
feeling. 

State and Industrial Welfare.*— Welfare work must always 
be regarded, as Proud very aptly puts it, as ‘voluntary effort cm 
the part of employers to improve, within the existing industrial 
system, the conditions of employment in their own factoriesri ^ 
Although the Factory Acts in India, as elsewdiere, have laid down 
certain wholesome rules as regards working conditions and mill 
surroundings, and have also made a certain measure of welfare- 
work compulsory on the part of the employers, it still deixnds 


* Proud, W&rM, 
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in a large meastire on the broad-mindedness and generosity of the 
factory owners. The limitation of the hours of work to eleven per day 
and sixty per week ; the prohibition of night work for women and the 
employment of children under 12 in factories or mines ; and, more 
recently, the passing of the Workmen's Compensation Act, have made . 
a fair amount of welfare work compulsory in India. But housing, 

' education, recreations, medical aid, and a host of other beneficial, 
activities among the labourers, depend almost entirely on the 
generosity of the Capitalists. In fact, welfare work loses all its 
' significance and contradicts itself if it is not voluntary or spon- 
taneous. This, however, does not in any way minimise the importance 
: or utility of state interference, in a limited way, to secure humane 

conditions for labourers working under greedy, shortsighted and 
i : rapacious employers. In general, however, the force of public 
" -■ opinion, competition, and ultimate economic motive may themselves 
^ i 1 be left to do the work of compulsion. Particularly in a country 
1 5 : ‘ like India, which is more or less at the threshold of industrial 
J . development, and where the industrialist is fettered with so many 

I j j obstacles, compulsion may prove to be ‘ the last straw on the 
I |||uaamel’s back/ 

II j I ; ; Employers and Housing in India.— It is, however, gratify- 

i mg to observe that some employers in India, even at this early 
1 1'; I ; Stage, have realised the economic advantage of providing their work- 
Hj j people with accommodation near the works. Employers in Bombayf 
Madras, Sholapore, Cawnpore, the jute mill towns, and the minin|: 
areas, are displaying a greater and greater tendency to* undertake 
housing schemes for their labourers. The obstacles caused by want o! 

4 ; ^ 2 ‘ adequate space near the factories in bigger cities, and the high price 
of land, are also being sought to be overcome in certain places, by 
- : buying land at some distance from the factory and connecting it tip 
M L, by suitable transit arrangements for the benefit of the workers. 
But such cases are as yet few and far between and are almost 
, , restricted to the railway companies, who have constructed good 
houses for various grades of workers engaged by them, on a garden 

fffij -i f I *)l 4 

City plan, at Liliooah, Kanchrapara and Kharagpore, near Calcutta ; at 
Alambagb, near Lucknow ; and also at Bombay. In Madras, the Buck- 
ingham and Carnatic Mills have laid out two villages for their work- 
men ; while in Nagpur also similar schemes are afoot on behalf of 
the Empress Mills, owned by the Tatas ; but no attempt is there 
being made to tackle the question of transit, so that workmen have 
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to walk a couple of miles, and sometimes more, to and from their 
work* 

^t'is true that some employers in the industrial towns have 
provided some kind of house accommodation for their workmen, 

. but both the quality and the number of these dwellings are unsatis- 
factory. Few companies in India provide house accommodation for 
, more than half of their employees, practically none for all. In not a 
few cases, on the other hand, this humanitarian side of their 
work has been supplemented by profit-seeking tendencies. Most to 
blame in this respect are mill owners in Ahmedabad. Here are 
thriving chawls or coolie lines, whose condition no vivid description 
or graphic pen-picture can convey to the reader. A^good majority 
of such houses are owned and let by the employers themselves. 
The one-room tenement is the vStandard of workmen's dwellings, 
whether one goes to Bombay or Calcutta. Here the excuse is the 
"'want of space and the prohibitive cost of building. In the jute mill 
towns and the coal mines, where also the single room is the 
standard, the excuse is the absence of demand and the law standard 
of living of the average workman. It may, however, be admitted 
to the credit of the employers, that, bad as the houses constructed 
by them are, they are on the whole better than those in the private 
bastis^ where a majority of the employees have to find accommoda- 
tion. 

Mill-hands and Mill-houses. — The workmen, as a rule, do 
not like to live in dwellings erected by the employers, as it results 
in loss of liberty of action, and ejectment in the event of a strike or 
dismissal, so that the loss of employment does not only mean the 
loss of bread, but also the loss of home and comrades. Greatly as 
the workmen value their freedom of movement from one place to 
another, or from one occupation to another in the same town, if it is 
remunerative, and view with suspicion every interference of the 
employers in their domestic affairs, dreumstano^s are compellmg 
them to Jail back on the mill owners even for their residence. 
In fact, we have met with few cases, if any, where employers 
- have vacant houses or where there are not large nmnhem of 
people ready to rent a house as soon as it falls vacant. It is 
tme, however, that the private builder is able, almost universally, 
to command a considerably higher rental for tenements much worse 
than those provided by the employers, because there is a very acute 
shortage of dwelling houses in almost every industrial town at the 
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present time, and not because the labourers are not prepared to live 
in coolie lines, or chawls, provided by the employers, as some writers 
on the subject have emphasized/ 

The Pressure of Social '-Service Bodies.-— Although m 
many cases the initiative for the provision of houses and other, 
amenities of life for the work-people has come from the employers 
themselves on account of humanitarian motives, and not infrequently 
from a far-sighted vision of their own ultimate economic advantage 
by way of improved efficiency among the workers, the Press and 
public associations, like the Social Service League in Bombay, the 
Poona Seva Society in Poona, the Sanitary Association in Ahniedabad, 
the Y.M.C.A. in Nagpur, Cawnpore and Madras, and the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Leagues throughout India, have forced the hands 
of recalcitrant and perverse employers, by frequently and persistently 
drawing their attention to the gross evils arising out of the neglect 
of their responsibilities to their workmen, and "hastened the pace of 
progress. 

Coming to a detailed review of the work actually being done in 
different industrial cities by the employers for the welfare and 
comfort of their employees, we find that in the centres of the cotton 
industry, in western and central India, as also in Madras and Cawn- 
pore, the mill owners are doing good humanitarian work and trying 
to provide a higher minimum of comfort and other amenities of life 
than those enforced by the Factory Acts, or those obtaining in the 
jute mill towns and mining centres in eastern India. 

The Currimbhoy Ebrahim Worfcmeu^s Institute. — In 
, I Bombay, Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. 

: Tata Sons, Ltd., each owning a large number of cotton mills, have 
I ' opened workmen's institutes, under the direction and management 
. : ‘ of the Social Service League, Bombay, for the benefit of their 
. employees. The former, which comprises eleven mills, have 
^ j 1; got their headquarters at Parel, in the midst of the mill popula- 
‘ ) 4 > tioii, which has brought within its sphere about a quarter of 
i s i i over fifteen thousand labourers under the employ of the company. 

; ; . Several primary and English schools, both day and night, for 
' ; I children and adults— -males as well as females— are maintained. The 

1 1, ill 5 i Burrtett-Hiirst,, Mousing and Labour in Bombay, p. 62. ; D. F, 

‘ 1 1 1 Labour in Bengal Industries^, R. K* Mukerjl, CoMparative 
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total number of student's on the rolls is about 500, and the average 
attendance 300* The education imparted is both vocational and 
techmcal, where sewing, knitting, gardening, music and drawing are 
taught among numerous other useful arts. Libraries and reading 
rooms of vernacular books and papers are maintained, and lectures 
and debates on useful subjects, vsuch as co-operation, temperance, 
hygiene, etc., are organised. Frequently such lectures are illustrated 
by magic lantern slides, which provide both recreation and education 
to the workmen and are very popular. 

Credit Societies* — Among the economic activities, co-operative 
credit societies are the most important. Thei'e were, in all, about 30 
big and small societies in 1922, with a membership of 3,220, a share 
"capital of Rs. 10,624-11-6, and a reserve fund of Rs. 3,37()4f-4. The 
value of each share is Rs. 10, payable in a lump sum or by monthly 
instalments. Eveiy member is eligible for loans, at 18 per cent 
. interest, up to five times the value of his shares, with a maximum 
of Rs. 100, repayable in small monthly instalments. The institute 
is helping the society, with deposits totalling about ‘ Rs. 10,000 
and loans amounting to over Rs. 43,000. There are three purely 
women’s societies which have been working very well, and the 
organisers find that the dealings of women workers are most 
honest and straightforward. Thus a section of the people have 
been saved from the clutches of the Punjabee or the Marwari 
money-lenders, who charge 75 to 300 per cent as interest from the 
work-people, while habits of thrift and economical living are 
inculcateddnto the minds of the labourers. Co-operative stores and 
savings banks have also been organised. 

Baby Clinics and Medical Aid. Besides these, vmous 
kinds of recreational work, including a well-equipi.)ed gymna- 
sium,, a theatrical hall, meeting places for social ckite, etc,, are' 
provided ; while sports, excursions and other activities are frequently 
organised for the benefit of the workmen and half-tinters. A 
well-equipped creche, with cradles, flower-pots, pictures and toys, 
under the charge of five Indian nurses, looks after alxnit 57 
children while their mothers are working in the mills. The child- 
ren get a daily tetli, free milk and biscuits, and are dressed in clean 
clothes. Medical aid is given free to all workers, and a whole-time 
doctor also visits patients who are seriously iH in their homes. 
.Besides, maternity benefits are given to women workers who 
have been in the employ of the mills for at least a year, in the 
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form of two months’ wages, one month before and one month after 
delivery. 

Works Committees. — But more than all these have the 
Works Committees, which have been organised by the Institute, 
helped to establish harmonious relations between the management 
and the work-people. Here the representatives of the workers get an 
opportunity to bring to the notice of the management their 
grievances or difficulties, and discuss the same. As a result of such 
informal discussions, several beneficial schemes have been inaugu- 
rated. 

The Tata Sons Workmen’s Institute.— The Tata Sons 
Workmen’s Institute, which was also started in November, 1918, has 
been carrying on similiar activities from its four centres at Dadar' 
Road, Prabhadevi Road, Lower Parel and Kurla, among the 
employees of the Tata Mills, the Standard Mills, the David Mills and 
the Swadeshi Mills respectively. Here alsd thirty co-operative' 
credit societies are working, with a membership of over 2,000 
employees, a share capital of about Rs. 20,000, and a reserve fund 
of a little below Rs. 7,000. In 1922, over Rs. 80,000 were 
advanced to about 1,600 applicants, and the interest realised was 
Rs. 6,883-6-7. The mills advanced over Rs. 22,000, without interest, 
for the work of the societies. Over and above the free medical aid 
and creche, co-operative stores, savings bank, free education, recr^- 
tions, works committees, etc., which are all attended to more or less 
on the same lines as in the Ebrahim Currimbhoy Institute, the 
Tatas maintain a cheap grain shop and a cheap tea shop for the 
benefit of their employees. They also pay provident fund benefits, 
compensation for accidental injuries and sick benefits, over and 
above the maternity benefits as paid by the other mills to their 
workmen. 

Other Welfare Work in Bombay.— Besides the work of 
these two groups of about 15 mills, very few other employers have 
f eared to look after the welfare of their employees to any extent. 
’ The Spring Mills have built about 14 blocks of chaw Is, which contain 
;Well-ventilated rooms, of the size 10 ft. by 12 ft., with a small side 
room, 10 ft. by ft, and others of the size 10 ft. by lOj ft. The 
’ former are let at concession rates of Rs. 2-12, Rs. 34, and Rs. 3 per 
'’month,- and the latter for only Rs. 2 per mensem to their 
;; employees. Similarlyj the Kakomi Mills at Nayagaum, the Dinshaw 
Petit Mills, the' Textile Mills, the Sasoon Mills, etc., provide chawls 
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for a part of their workmen. The last one, however, is the only 
mill, besides the Spring ■ Mills, which/-te cliawk at a 

concession rate and provides decent accommodation to the labourers. 
The* rest run them on a business scale, and provide dirty and dingy 
^ rooms. The employers’ chawls are almost universally of the 
standard Bombay type, as described in a previous chapter, consisting 
of long rows of single-room units, either placed on both sides of a 
'long, narrow, closed verandah, or back to back. The rooms are, 
accordingly, insufficiently lighted and ventilated, and, above all, are 
let at very high rents. The surroundings are generally dirty and 
stinking, and the appearance uninviting. The Improvement Trust 
has piade an offer to construct ckawls on behalf of the mills for 
their employees on easy terms and on credit. But very few mills 
have taken advantage of the same. 

Biimy & Go., Madras : Educational Work. -- But the 
eredit for pioneer work, with regard to housing and other welfare 
work for the workmen, is really due to Messrs. Binny & Co., Ltd., 
Madras. The educational and medical work for the employees of 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, under the management of the 
company, was set on an organised footing as early as 1904, and has 
since steadily grown, so that in 1923 upwards of 16, OCX) pupils, the 
children of the work-people, half-timers, and adults attended the 
schools every day. The school is housed in a spacious building 
having more than 23 class-rooms, a dispensary, a gymnasium and 
exteuvsive playgrounds for football, hockey, cricket, badminton, etc. 
A technical school, where training in tailoring, carpentry, smithy, 
fitting, turning, weaving, etc., among other arts, is given; and a 
school for small children, the sons of the work-people or the little 
brothers of the half-timers, is also attached, while the school building 
is used as a night school also for adult workers. Almost all the half* 
timers, about 900 out of a total of nearly one thousand employed in 
the mills, attend the school, where there are arrangements for 
the teaching of gardening, hygiene and moral principles, over 
and above the ordinary subjects. Over 350 adult workers take 
advantage of the night school. Besides these, commercial dasses 
for training in typewriting, etc., and a nursing class, where 
^ nui'ses and women teachers take care of young children, teach 
them to be neat and tidy, and keep them amused with toyvS, 
games and songs, are also provided. School boys are provided with 
light refreshments during the interval at a nominal cost, while 

12 
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tnid-day meals of curry and rice are provided free of cost to about 
40 per cent of the half-timers, who live over two miles away from 
the school. Sick and weak boys receive a better quality of food on 
certification by the mill doctor. Sufficient bathing and washing 
places and chhatrams, where the work-people can cook and eat 
their food during the recess, are provided, while fully-equipped ' 
dispensaries are located in both the mills. Sick workmen, when 
certified by the mill doctor, receive more than half their daily wages' 
as allowance. 

Allowances.— Besides, the company gives perfect attendance 
bonuses,^ gratuity funds^ and accident compensations® to their 
employees. Fifteen days' privilege leave per annum is allowed to 
workmen after five years of continuous service. Compassionate 
allowance is given to sick or weak workmen for a maximum period 
of 20 days. 

The Welfare Committee. — All welfare work and other 
activities of the work-people, both inside and outside the mills, are 
centered in the welfare committee, which consists of 22 members 
elected by the workmen and four nominated by the management, 
besides the two managers and the joint Principal of the schools, 
with the Managing Director as the president and the Superintendent 
of Welfare Work as secretary. Fortnightly meetings of the com- 
mittee are held ; and this has proved to be a very efficient means 
of removing misunderstandings between the employers and the 
employees, and has brought about much closer association of the 
labourers with the management, so that both work together for 
their mutual benefit, and, by the promotion of good-will and 
sympathy, help to avoid those unfortunate disputes which at times 
mar the relations between employers and workmen. Over and 
; above the promotion of good-will and understanding between capital 

^ A free gift of Rs. 2-8 for every six months of continuous attendance, and 
; an additional Rs. 7-8 for eighteen months of continuous attendance, 

' V ® The company contributes 5 per cent of the total wages earned by each 
? employee every half year, and the accumulated amount is available after ten years^ 
continuous service ; for seven years^ continuous service after this period the con- 
> ' J trihufion is raised to 7*5 per cent, and for five years ^ further continuous service 

; ' ; j i ! after that to 10 per cent of the total wages earned. If the employee dies wi^'hin 
y ; ! I or after that time, the amount accumulated in the gratuity fund is made over 
‘ to hie hdr or nominee. 

,! i i i i I 1 ! ^ Ifull wage® to employees meeting with an accident, from whatever cause, 

1 1 ; J j 'I 'iji'the that they are disabled. 

llHHi iiiiiii'ili;' :i- 
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and labour, the welfare committee has proved most useful in 
establishing an esprzi de corps among the workers themselves, which 
is most valuable. 

Housing Amngem, eats,— But more important than all these 
^ activities has been the inauguration of a housing scheme for the 
accommodation of the work-people, on sanitary and up-to-<late lines, 
near the works, which the company undertook in 1914. There 
are at present two villages attached to the mills and situated close to 
them. Except a few houses of a better type for arti&ms and low- 
paid clerks, the majority of the'houses are meant for ordinary 
mivskilled labourers, who cannot afford to pay high rents in the city ; 
and are let at Re. 1-8 per mensem only. The company has recently 
’■purchased some more plots, and accordingly some more villages are 
under construction. In each village there is a committee, elected 
from among the residents, which settles petty quarrels and 
represents the needs Of the residents to the authorities. Co-operative 
stores and cottage industries have also been introdiiced for the 
benefit of the people in the villages. The medical staff of the mills 
now and then visit the villages and look after the sick and the 
sanitation of the localities. 

Corruption in Workmen's Villages.— A large number of 
women, who are not related to male workers, live in these villages 
and associate with resident labourers. A large amount of corrup- 
tion is thus rampant, which gives cause for occasional quarrels. 
On the representation of village committees, the authorities have 
made a rale that only lawfully married women would be allotted 
houses in the villages in the future, and are persuading the residents 
to marry such women as are already Hviiig with them. 

The Empress Mills^ Nagpur.— In Nagpur also extensive 
welfare work is carried on. among the work-people on behalf of 
the* Empress Mills, which are under the management of the Talas. 
The miffs retail the necessaries of life, including foochgi*ains, pulses, 
spices, etc., to their workmen on the credit system at very cheap 
i^ates. The prices of most of the things so retailed are almost half 
those prevalent in the market. 

The table at the top of page 180 shows the loss sustained by the 
mills on the sale of plains, etc., in the five years ending 1922. 

Faulty or stained cloth was retailed to the employees at about 
.40 per cent discount. 

Educational Work.— The mills contribute over Rs. 2,000 per 
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annum to the schools where worfemen receive education, over and 
above the maintenance of primary classes for small boys; and 
classes for teaching, reading, writing, needlework, etc., to half-day girl 
workers. The children in these classes receive slates, pens" and- 
study books free, while money prizes for regular attendance are 
also given. The girls are allowed to keep for their oto use the 
bodices and jackets which they make out of cloth supplied by the, 
mills. About a hundred children avail themselves of these con- 
veniences. 

Medical Aid and Baby Clinics.-— Free medical aid to the 
employees and their relatives is given in the mill dispensaries under 
the supervision of the medical officer of the mills and a lady 
doctor. The average daily attendance of patients at the mill 
dispensaries is over 200, and the company spends about Rs. 40,000 
annually. Two creches are also maintained in two of the mills for 
the babies of the women workers, and about a hundred babies are 
looked after by Christian nurses under the supervision of the niiH^s 
lady doctor. The creche buildings are kept neat and clean, and 
• good attention is paid to the feeding, washing and clothing of the 
!, babies. The creches are, however, a little unpopular among the 
. I workmen, because of the social and religious prejudices against 
; ^ Christian nurses. In this, as in so many other matters, it is always 
' f wise to make a little concession to the customs and superstitions of 
j ; these ignorant people, because on them depend to a large extent the 
utility of all welfare activities. 

Lj||l| AllOWEBCes. — Since' 1917 the company has also been giving 
: ; ^scarcity ^ and other allowances to all grades of employees, which 
; i , have varied from 10 per cent to over 60 per cent of the wages. 
U; Accident compensations, pensions, and provident fund benefits 
[’f but ,f4r; the latter only workmen who have put in 

1 20 : service are entitled. Maternity benefits are 

filial 


YEAR 

AVERAGE NO. OF 
OPERATIVES ON 
THE ROLES 

TOTAL LOSS FOR 
THE YEAR 

LOSS PER 
EMPLOYEE PER 
YEAR 



Rs. 

RsTT^^ 

1918 

8,381 

59,101 

10-5 

1919 

8,128 i 

349,895 

43-0 

1920 

8,295 1 

536,220 

66-5 

1921 

8,191 ! 

459,299 

56-0 

1922 

8,419 

241,720 

28-5 
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paid to women workers who have put in at least eleven months 
of service at the mills, in the form of two months^ wages after 
confinement. 

Other Amenities. — A co*>operative credit society, with a 
- membership of about 2,000, and with 4,745 subscribed shares of the 
value of Rs. 10 each, also existed in 1922. The society obtained 
• Rs. 50,000 on loan from the company, and advanced loans to the 
extent of about Rs. 75,000 to the members. The general complaint 
of the workmen, however, is that in practice they do not get loans to 
the extent of more than the value of the shares held by them, while 
the better class of artisans and clerks are the persons really teie- 
fited by it. Over and above these benefits, the company finances a 
large amount of welfare work which is carried on by the Y.M.C.A., 
in the different labour dasiis at Indora, Untkbana, Bankheda, 
Sitabaidi and Panchpali. The work includes games, picnic parties, 
lectures, cinema shows, social gatheringvS, etc., which are <imte 
popular. The company has also been planning an industrial suburb 
on the garden city plan at Indora, about three miles away from the 
mills, where they are building kackcha huts of the cottage type for 
the workmen, and thus hope to provide sanitary and comfortable 
houses at cheap rates. 

The Sholapore Mills.— At Shoiapore also most of the mills 
are doing commendable work for the welfare of their employees. 
The Shoiapore Mill, one of the oldest mills in Shokpore, has built a 
large number of quarters for its employees (1,723 rooms, 
accommodating over 2,000 people). It provides free medical aid, a 
maternity home, three creches, night and day schools, a gyuimasium, 
a library, and a reading-room. An employees’ co-oixrative stores 
and a restaurant are also maintained. Besides, the company offers 
maternity benefits, in the form of three weeks’ leave on half pay ; 
provident fund benefits, to which the employee and the company 
each contribute one month’s salary every year ; and gratuity to old 
workers. A works committee also exists to ventilate the grievances 
of the' ' employees and to promote harmony and mutual gocxbwill 
between the management and the work-people. Several other mills 
provide similar facilities to their employees. The coolie lines, or 
houses, which they have built for their employees are particularly 
good, and are more scientific than those built in the other industrial 
centres of the Deccan. 

Insanitary Housing at Ahmedabad.— In Ahmedabad, 
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however, very little welfare work on the part of employers is 
discernible. The houses and chawls which have been built by the 
mill owners are dark and dingy hovels, most of which are unfit for 
human habitation. Long, unsightly rows of back-to-back one-room 
tenements, of the size 8 ft. by 8 ft. or 8 ft. by 10 ft., are crammed 
together, regardless of health or sanitation, in order to utilise space 
to the utmost limit. Dirt, putrefying water and refuse materials, indis- 
criminately scattered about, add to the ghastliness of these habitations. 
Some of the mills, however, after repeated representations from the 
local labour union, no less than on account of other outside pressure, 
have begun to construct some good houses for their employees. 
The only other welfare work which one can see in Ahmedabad is 
free medical attendance and the provision of one or more creches ' 
here and there. 

The B.LG. Settlements. — In Cawnpore, welfare work is 
carried on on behalf of the British India Corporation, which owns ‘ 
most of the local mills, under the direction of a special welfare 
superintendent and a separate department. Three labour settle- 
ments, or basHSi for the residence of the employees have been laid 
out, two in the Civil Lines ward for the employees of the woollen 
mills and the leather factories, and one at Juhi for the workers of the 
cotton mills. Here blocks of 8 to 24 one- or two-room units are 
built in rows parallel to each other. The walls are generally made 
of brick and mortar, and roofs of pucca tiles. Most of the rooms are 
small and ill-ventilated ; and are, moreover, badly overcrowded on 
account of the increasing demand and the lack of suitable accom- 
modation in the city. The Corporation, however, has been trying 
to secure more land in the neighbourhood of the mills so that they 
may erect further houses for the workmen. The Improvement Trust 
, has been able to supply the same very recently and a new settlement 
' is being planned on the site. 

I l l Education, Medical Aid and Creches.— The Corporation 
' maintains several boys' and girls’ schools in the settlements, under 
the charge of qualified teachers, and quite a large number of children 
take advantage of them. Well-equipped baby clinics and dispen- 
ses are maintained in the settlements and also in the mills, and 
j medical attendance is absolutely free. A staff of midwives and 
: trained Indian d^azs are also maintained, who attend all labour cases 
f m the settlements free of charge. Maternity benefits are given, in 
the shape of fifteen days’ leave on full pay after delivery. Two 
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creches are maintained— one at the Cawnpore Woollen Mills and the 
other at the Cotton Mills. 

Other Welfare Work .—A cooperative credit society lias 
successfully been working, to which the company has advanced 
Rs. 5,000 at 5 per cent interest. Six hundred and forty-five workmen 
of the woollen mills take advantage of this institution, which advances 
. them loans to the extent of three times the salary of the iiidivicliial 
at 12| per cent interest. In the year. 1923, -.Rs, 73,702-12*0 were so 
loaned to the poorer people. 

The mills also subsidise private clubs and other institutions 
which have been started by the labourers with the help of the 
Welfare Superintendent. AtMetic clubs, wrestling clnlis, a dramatic 
club, a reading-room and library, indoor games, etc., are among the 
most popular. A panckafet also exists in the settlements, where the 
representatives of the labourers sit with the Welfare Superintendesit 
to decide minor quarrels among the residents. 

No Welfare Work in Calcutta and Howrah. — In 
Calcutta, Howrah, and the jute mill towns which are scattered some 
eighty miles up and down the river Hooghly, very little welfare work 
among the workmen is visible. Tliis is particularly deplorable 
when we find that the profits made by the jute mills ai‘e simply 
staggering. 

The following figures summarise the balance sheets of the 79 
jute mills which were working in 1925 in Bengal 


Year 

, , Loans 

Gapitau and Debts 
(Crores of Rupees) 

Profits 

191S 

38.000 

40.000 

■ I 

60 

1920 

42 1 

40 

1924 

50,000 

52 ! 

25 


The Profits of Jute Mill Owners. —In 1925, the reserve 

funds, which have come out of profits, amounted to 22 crores; and, 
if reserve funds and profits are added together, the total gains to 
the shareholders in the ten years, 191S to 1925, reached the 
enormous total of ;^300 millions, or 90 per cent per annum on the 
capital. Commenting on the above state of affairs, the Britisti 
Labour Party representative, Mr. Johnstone, who came to India in 

^ Report on the Conditions of Jute Mill Workers m Bengal, by T. 
Johnstone and J. F, Sime (Labour 1926. 
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1925 to enquire into the conditions of jute mill workers in Bencrai 
observes that, ‘There are about three hundred thousand worker^ 

SooTne “ t which works out at approxim^:^ 

;61,000 per worker in ten years, or ^100 per worker per year- an/ 

as &e average wage is about /12J per head per annum, it means 
that the average annual profits are eight times the wages bill Over 
and above these, enormous profits are made by the managin<r’avents 
and a host of underlings, including sirdars and minor officials of the 
companies. 

Industrial Housing in Jute MiU Towns—Most of the 

employers, however, have constructed a smaller or larger number of 
houses for their workers. These are not very much different fEom 
ffie chawls in Ahmedabad and Bombay or the barracks in Cawnpore ‘ 
Ihey are generaUy pucca ground-floor structures, but double-storied 
lines are not rare. The rooms are generally back to back, with 
frequently a front verandah, from two to four feet wide. The rooms • 
^ almost always ill-lighted and ill-ventilated, but the surround- 
mgs are generally clean, the outward appearance neat, and water taps 
and electnc hghts provided at different places in the lines. The 
rents are low, varying from As. 8 to Re. 1-8 per mensem, but the 
accommodabon is generaUy very limited, so that overcrowding of the 
worst types is easily visible. In one of the null lines at Titaghur we 
^oss severd rooms, of the size 8 ft. by 8 ft., accommodating 
to 15 people, three to four of whom were women. In such cases 

li“bs properly, 

and huddle topther one over the other. The mills have generaUy no 
rednctions with regard to the number of people Hving in a room; 
and even If there a^ any on paper they are never enforced. 

.ri Work-Medical hdp is 

g neraUy free m all the mills for their workmen, but in not a few 

a small^ charge is made for medicines. Here and there a 

Of the workers and their 
of market-places in the midst 

(itffiOTr Sils \ r the 

woS ^ ^ ^®®t facilities for the 

separSe wiZir^ ' 

in the Goal Miues—ln the coal minef? sf* “RAnt- 




tid4h£rl Mines.— In the coal mines at Rani- 

nrro ^ provided workmen’s 

epploye^ The dhauras, as they are caUed, 
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are built in blocks of eight to twenty-four, and vary largely in 
design and comfort. The rooms are generally 8 ft. by 10 ft., and have 
occasionally a small verandah, 3 ft. to 6 ft. broad. Freqnently the 
rooms are back-to-back and very imperfectly ventilated. Although 
the housing regulations of the Jherria and the Asansol Mines 
Boards of Health prescribe a minimum of 100 sq. ft. and 1,000 c. ft. 
air-spa.ce, with doors and through ventilators for every family, 
hardly 7 per cent of the houses, at the end of 1923, came up to this 
standard. Quite a large number of small, unstable, stone dens are 
scattered about, where the aboriginal labourer live like swine. 
The filthy habits and peculiar ways of these people are, no doubt, 
responsible for much of the squalor and dirt in the dkauras^ but 
frequently the lines themselves are so dingy and shabby that no 
amount of care could keep them tetter. The dhauras are allotted 
free to the workers, and are generally adequate in niimlx^rs. Besides 
free medical aid and free primary schools here and there, no special 
amenities exist for the labourers. 

Housing in Jamshedpur.— -It is a great relief to come to 
Jamshedpur — the headquarters of the Tata Iron and Steel Works — 
after the rather sickening explorations in the crowded and filthy 
labyrinths of the bastis in the jute mill towns and the coal 
mines. Jamshedpur is a magnificent monument to the memory of 
its great and illustrious founder, and a living and emphatic con- 
tradiction of the view that big industrial towns must necevssarily be 
associated with congestion, dirt and squalor. The company pro- 
vides good" sanitary quarters for all kinds of labourers at low rents, 
which bring in about 5 per cent interest on the outlay exduding 
depreciation charges. Water, light, drainage, roads, schools, and 
hospitals are all properly looked after, and the tomm is kept 
scrupulously clean. The monotonous and insanitary lines of Imck- 
to-back houses here give place to courtyard houses in blocks 
of two and four, which afford through ventilation and ample 
open spaces for the children to play about and the women to enjoy 
fresh-air and sunshine. Large areas have also been reserve^!, where 
the poor class of labourers have made 6,614 little mud huts for 
themselves, under the guidance of the company, and mostly out of 
money^ lent by the company. Minimum space allowed for a hut is 

^ Total amount sanctioned by tlie company for such loans wa^ Rs. 86,181 
til! 1942-25, out of wbich Rs* 57,983 had been recovered by 1925* 
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40 ft. square, for which a monthly ground-rent of As. 5 is charged 
.so that each man may have a little garden in front of his hut. No 
more than 20 houses can be built on each acre of land by the people ; 
while the company itself has not built more than 12 per acre. ' 

Co-operatioH and Other Welfare Work.— Tw^ty-sk 
co-operative credit societies, with a paid-up capital of Rs. 112,477-3.6 
and various clubs and societies are thriving. Several temples 
mosques and churches and public halls have been constructed by the ' 
people, for which generous contributions have been made by the 
company. All these facts go to prove the genuineness of the 
inteiest which is taken, both by the residents and the company, in 
the improvement and beautification of the town. The Compaq had 
also been spending over Rs. 200,000 per annum on welfare work 
among the work-people, but this has been stopped since 1923 on 
account of financial stringency. New houses have not been 
constructed by the company for a long time, and accordingly there'’ 
has been a very acute shortage of houses in the town. The 
insufficiency of houses for the large and rapidly growing population 
has given rise to congestion in many houses, so that even bath- 
rooms and kitchen-rooms are being utilised as living rooms. 

Medical aid and medicines are provided free to everybody, 
while arrangements for the segregation of persons suffering from 
contagious diseases, and wards for those needing hospital treat- 
ment, are also available. A web-equipped waterworks provides 
filtered water for drinking and other purposes for the whole city. 
Cesspools and refuse depots are situated at a fair di^ance from 
the dasUSy while the dry and equable climate of the town helps to 
ward off all disease. The workmen, who come from practically 
, every part of the country, are beginning to settle down with their 
f families, and the migration of labour is insignificant as compared to 
' other places in India. 

Railway Settlements.— The E.B. Railway at Kanchrapara, 

^ the E.L Railway at Howrah and Lillooah, the B.N, Railway at 
: Kharagpore, ah near Calcutta; the R. and K. and the B.N.W. 
Railways at Gorakhpore ; and the E.I.Ry, at Jamalpur and Alambagh, 
have built good sanitary houses for their employees on scientific and 
up-to-date principles, with sufficient open spaces for gardens, etc,, but, 
unfortunately, none have devoted much attention to the ordinary 
coolie, although he forms by far the largest proportion of their 
employees and is most in need of some help in this matter. 

^r i I 
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The Outlook*— Thus we see that the pioneer work in the i 
field of welfare work has already been done in mOvSt of the itiipor- \ 
tant industrial towns in India, although it still rexnains to consolidate, 
harmonise, enlarge, and revivify their activities. A host of recalcitrant 
employees, . who are taking undue ^ ^advantage of the, ignorance,, 
poverty and disunion of their employees, however, have still to be 
made to realise their responsibilities towards their workmeti, if we 
want to evscape the bitter conflicts between Labour and Capital which 
have been the bane of industrialism in every country. With the 
advance of free and compulsory education among the workers, a!id 
the realisation of their rights, the hands of the induslnalists are 
bound to be forced by the workers, if not by the legislatures. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The State and Housing 

Functions of the State.-It is the duty of a state to lay down 
certain nunimum standardsj in every department of human activity 
below which it should not allow any of its free citizens to fall. The 
house and its environment have so direct and powerful an influence 
on the physical, social, economic and moral well-being of the people 
that no civilised state can afford to neglect them for a long time. 
The evil effects of bad housing have already been discussed in' 
detail ; and the extent of bad housing, squalor and congestion, in 
some of our foremost industrial and commercial cities and growing 
mill and mining towns, has also been indicated. It is, moreover, ' 
clear that no remedy, however well conceived and helpful, will be 
effective until a substantial and direct interest is taken by the state. 
Welfare work on the part of the employers or social service" 
agencies, as also co-operation, etc., have no doubt got their value, but 
they hardly touch even the fringe of the problem, and depend very 
largely on the material and moral support of both the central and 
the local governments for their utility and usefulness. At the 
present time, particularly, when the cost of building— both labour and 
materials— has risen so high, substantial state help has become 
absolutely essential. 

Special Difficulties in Housing the Working-classes.-- 
No country on the Continent—it has been pointed out in a recent 
publication^ of the International Labour Office, Geneva — has found 
it practicable to build for letting on an economic rent. If this 
, IS true, and there is little ground to doubt its veracity, it is clear that 
i the poorer people are unable to secure suitable house accommodation 
if left to themselves. Naturally dark rooms, overcrowding of houses 
’ and persons, insanitation and insufficiency of water, and other 
; requirements of health, would continue and develop. These will not 
I only afect the general economic efficiency and the morals of the 
I poor people, but the contagion is bound to spread to other classes ; 

; for in the present organisation of society, the prosperity of all classes 
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of people is so closely inter-dependent upon eacli other that no 
class can remain absolutely unaffected for a long: time by the welfare 
or distress of one or more groups of the community. Thus the 
whole town or city and the nation is enveloped in gloom, as is evident 
from the condition of India at the present time. Congestion, squalor, 
depression, disease, inefficiency, indigence, are all so closely inter- 
^ connected with one another that no responsible modem state can 
afford to overlook their effects and not adopt effective measures to 
counteract their influence. The failure of the Indian Goveniraent to 
comprehend the enormity of the problem and its evil effects has 
helped to increase its magnitude, and made the work of readjustment 
ancla'econstructioii both difficult and expensive. 

Objections to State Housing: GoBStitiitionaI,-*-Same- 
times the interference of the state in the sphere of housing is 
opposed on constitutional, economic, social, or philosophic grounds. 
A word in connection with these objections will accordingly not 
be out of place. According to the constitutionalists, housing legis- 
lation is necessarily class-legislation, and, moreover, involves an 
undue extension of the police powers of the state, and is therefore 
condemnable. This appears to be frivolous, in face of the numerous 
activities of the state for the w^elfare of the poor or incapacitated 
sections of the community. In fact, all expenditure on works of 
public utility, Hke medicine, sanitation, education and grants to 
philanthropic bodies and associations can come directly or indirectly 
under class legislation; and involves considerable discretion to 
government officials. Even the theory of taxation which imposes 
a progressive tax on the richer people and seeks to free the poorer 
classes from even the ordinary taxes, can be subjected to similar 
objections. 

Economic Objection.— The second argument is tesetl on 
economic grounds, and deserves closer consideration. It is sad that 
housing is a costly affair and that the hands of the Gownuneiit are 
already Ml, white any increase of taxation would be both unpoptilar 
and undesirable— that the people would be unwilling to add to their 
burden in order to provide or suteidise houses for able-kxlieci 
work-people. In our opinion the provision of a wholesome home 
fbl every family is a primary need of the cifen, for on it depends 
the very existence and growth of the nation, so that if the lax* 
.payer was really unable to assume smh a burden, and if there were 
no other way of meeting the problem, housing should take pre- 
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cedence even over education, railways, post and telegraphs, etc 
Health and morals are, without doubt, more urgent and elemental 
than even education. In fact, however, housing legislation need not 
involve heavy taxation. Except in exceptional times, constructive 
housing legislation merely needs the community’s credit, and can 
be more or less self-supporting. Service could be rendered ai ' 
cost. 

Social Objections. — The third argument, the one based on 
moral and social principles, may be easily dismissed. It is said that 
the provision of houses by the- state will result in indolence and 
pauperism among the working-men— that the giving away of some- 
thing for nothing involves moral degradation. This is evidently based 
on a misunderstanding of the exact nature of state action which is’ 
generally advocated in connection with housing. Not only is it not 
proposed to give away houses free to the working-men, but it is not 
even proposed to let or sell them much below' cost. The receiving ' 
of a house at cost is only as much pauperisation as is taVing 
advantage of educational institutions, waterworks, post and tele- 
graph, railways, canals, etc., aH of which are provided by the state, 
and most of which are subsidised by it. 

Other Objections. — Coming to the philosophic objection of 
the advocates of the laisses faire doctrine, who object to every 
increase of governmental functions on the hackneyed grounds of 
hberty and equality being in danger, we think that it has lost its 
force long ago. The contention that all government is per se an 
evil may not only be traced to the founders of individuahsm— Adam 
Smith, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, etc. — but also to philo- 
sophic anarchists like Lenin and Trotsky. The whole trend of 
modem thought and legislation has almost unanimously rejected 
such a philosophy, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to examine it very 
closely here. The galaxy of health and labour laws, which decorates 
the statute books of almost every progressive nation of the world at 
j the present time, proclaims in no uncertain terms that the only limit 
which the state can and should recognise to its functions is the 
sodal, moral, economic and political prosperity and welfare of its 
, people. No legislation is, accordingly, too socialistic to be under- 
i taken by the state which is necessary for the national weU-beihg, 
just as no legislation is absolutely essential for order and good 
, government which unduly restricts the freedom of the individual to 
discharge; his duties as an enhghtened and seH-respecting citizen. 

11 
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The criterion should always be the greatest good of the greatest 
■number. In fact, the chances are that we shall go much farther in the 
direction of, public action and governmental regulation l)efore the 
pendulum swings back. The proceedings of the international 
labour conferences, the conventions established by them, and the 
‘ legislation which has followed them in almost every country, point 
towards the same direction. 

State Housing.— All these things not only show that there is 
no insurmountable obstacle to a policy of constructive housing legis- 
lation in India, but the conditions in most of the tow^ns, no less than 
in the growing mill and mining areas, warrant an immediate and 
comprehensive survey of the problem and the initiation of thorough 
legislation. In advocating such a housing law in India we are not 
proposing any new departure from the established practice of legis- 
lation in the civilised nations of the world. In fact, almost every 
country has felt the necessity and undertaken legislation, not 
only to restrict the growth of insanitary and ill-planned houses and 
the improvement or destruction of existing ones, EvS has Ixen found 
necessary, but has also planned and executed various model housing 
schemes, over and above the lavish grants of loans on easy terms 
and low interest to individuals, co-operative and public utility 
societies, and local governments, for the construction of houses. 

Beginnings of Housing Legislation in England.— In 
England, however, constructive housing legislation dates Imck to 
1890, when the Housing of the Working-classes Act, giving powers 
to deal with insanitary or obstructive houses and localities, and 
providing for the giving of loans to finance the construction of 
houses by local authorities, public utility societies, or individuals, 
was passed. The Housing and Town-planning Act of 11KI9 made it 
obligatory on local authorities to construct houses wfienevor a 
shortage of houses existed ; and also gave to four Inhabitant house- 
holders the right to petition the Local Government Board alx)ut tlie 
failure of the local authority to construct houses ’where, there, was .a 
pressing need for them ; and the Local Government Board, after 
enquiring into the matter, was empowered to order the local autlii)rL 
ties to take action. A separate part called' uixjn local authorities ot' 
owners of estates to prepare plans indicating the lay-out of streets, 
open spaces, as well as residential, business and factory districts, and 
the limitation of the number of houses per acre. Provision was also 
made for the advance of liberal loans at low interest and for long 
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periods to individuals and housing associations for the construction 
of houses. 

Housing Subsidies, 1919-1921— In spite of these provisions, 
it was found, in 1919, that there was a shortage of about a million 
houses all over Great Britain. Accordingly, another Act was passed 
in the same year, on the initiation of Dr. Addison, which made it the 
duty of local authorities to provide for the housing needs of their 
districts, and gave the county councils and the Ministry of Health 
power to act in default of a local authority. It also simplified and 
cheapened the procedure for acquiring slum areas for the purpose 
of clearance and reconstruction, while liberal subsidies^ were granted 
to private individuals for constructing cottages. In May, 1920, these 
subsidies were raised by ;£l00 each for houses begtm after April,' 
1920, and .^50 each for houses begun before April, 1920, but after 
December 23rd, 1919, on account of the increased cost of building. 
Under the Addison Act 172,997 houses were built by local' 
authorities and public utility societies, and 39,184 by private builders. 
7'his entailed an expenditure of ;^8,700,000 per annum from public 
funds.^ 

The Chamberlain Act, 1923. — In 1923 another housing Act 
was passed on the initiation of Mr, Chamberlain, which changed the 
existing system and introduced a subsidy of £6 per house per 
year for 20 years. If there was any further loss in the con- 
struction of houses, it was to be borne by the local authorities, 
occupiers, or builders. Most of the local authorities did not provide 
any additional grant, but sometimes capitalised the value of the 
state subsidy and paid the whole amount in a lump sum to the 
builders. Some municipalities, however, paid an additional subsidy 
of to ;^2S per house. About two-thirds of the houses built 
with the aid of the subsidy were erected by private enterprise for 
sale. Under the scheme 102,579 houses were constructed by 1st 
September, 1925, while another 42,644 were under construction. The 

, ^ Cottages containing a Jiving room, a parlour and three to four bedrooms, 
ydth at least an area of 820 sq. 

: ; , , Cottages containing a living room and three bedrooms, with at least an 
area of 780 sq. ft.— ^140. 

I, Cottages containing a living room and two bedrooms, with at least an ai^a 
of 700 sq. ft.-;^i30. 

: ^ Monthly Labour Review, Washington, August, 1920. 

• ! i j| * for Houses,* by Arthur Greenwood, Contemporary Review, ^ 
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capitalised value of the subsidy for these houses, at the rate of £n 
per house, entailed an expenditure of about ;^11,000,0(X) on the 
state." 

Housing under the Labour Government— Even these 
provisions were considered inadequate by the Labour Government in 
1924, because: 

1. The building programme was not sufficiently rapid. 

2. The houses were let at rates higher than the people could 
pay. 

3. No provision was made for the housing of agricultural 
workers, since they were placed on the same footing as the urban ; 
and* 

4. Private houses were always costlier tinui the workmen could 
afford. 

The Wheatley Act. —These defects were sought to be re- 
moved by the Wheatley Act, which was paSvSed by the government 
in 1924, providing : 

1, A continuous 15 years' building programme. 

2. An increased subsidy of ;^9 a year for 40 years, instead of 
£6 for 20 years as before, to local authoiities and private individuals, 
in order to enable working-men to rent the houses on lower rents, 

3. An additional subsidy of ;^12i per annum to local authori- 
ties and private persons for building houses in agricultural 
parishes. 

4, The continuance for 15 years of the provisions of the 
Chaniberlaiii Act with regard to houses not subject to the special 
conditions imposed on persons availing themselves of the alx)ve 
subsidies. 

Conditions of Subsidies.— The subsidy is not paid to houses 
.built at the rate of more than eight per acre in agricultural parishes 
and twelve i)er acre elsewhere, or if account is not taken of town- 
planning schemes in force or likely to be inaugurated. The other 
conditions on which subsidies are given are the following d 

1, That the tenant shall not sublet any part of It 

2. That the houses shall be let only to those who intend to 
reside in them, and not be sold, 

*3. That the houses shall not be disposed of, esicept with the 
permission of the Minister of Health. 

* Reiss, Tke Am Mousing HandbooL 

13 



^ ' DwdHngs biailt by employers on tbeir own land for their workers. 
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at an office in their district, with a statement of the nnmber of 
members in their family and the number of rooms wMch they 
occupy, the conditions of their lease, and their revenue or earning 
capacity. Under the regulations a family of two persons may use 
but two rooms, a family of six, six rooms, etc. The enforcement of 
these regulations is carried out in a rough-and-ready manner ; and 
anybody who is occupying more rooms might receive an official 
'surveyor' at any hour, who is authorized to enquire and order the 
reservation of any surplus accommodation to any other family 
which may stand in need of the same/ 

Housing Legislation in Soviet Russia.— In Soviet Russia 
siiirilar regulations were enforced, but it was soon found that the 
compulsory eviction and installation of tenants, and the rationing 
of apartments meant further deterioration, which is evident from 
the fact that in Moscow tvrenty per cent of the dwellings available 
immediately before the Revolution in 1917—40,000 in all— were 
found totally uninhabitable in 1924. The occupants, on account of 
a coiivStant fear of eviction from their dw^elHngs and the forfeiture 
of their little furnishings, ceased to take an interest in the mainten- 
ance and protection of their houses; and the government had 
ultimately to withdraw the regulations, because the housing shortage 
became more acute while the death-rate and sickness consequently 
increased. 

Housing Legislation in Austria and Belgium.— Austria 
follows more or less strictly the German system, except for the 
additional aid which it sometimes gives in the form of tax exemp- 
tions. It was, however, Belgium which produced the eailiest effective 
housing legislation for the construction of houses, in 1889, It 
provides for loans to working-men, co-operative and other societies, 
for long periods and on easy terms up to the extent of 90 p^r cent 
oUthe cost of the house; while, on the other tend, local lioiising 
committees have been formed in every district to stimulate public 
interest in housing; assist and advise limited-dividend hotiring 
companies, loan associations and individual working-men ; give out 
the certificates entitlng to tax exemptions; help to secure loans for 
would-be home owners ; watch oven the enforcement of laws for the 
sanitary supervision of houses ; and control slum areas. Thepro«ss 
of giving loans has been further simplified by offering to the intend- 

* Mousing Betimmntt New York, U.SA., Becemter, 1925, 
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ing builder an insurance policy on his life for the unpaid portion of 
his loan ; while the government has undertaken the construction of 
houses destroyed during the War. 

Housing Legislation in France and on the Continent— 
Housing legislation in France generally follows the Belgian model, 
but dates back to 1894. Tax exemptions, insurance principle for 
loans to individual workmen, other loans, housing committees, have 
all been provided, while the housing law of 1912 added a new 
administrative unit to enforce the restrictive sanitary laws, engage in 
direct municipal housing, receive gifts and subsidies, and raise money 
for housing purposes in various other ways. A recent committee 
appointed by the government to study the problem in detail dias 
recommended further facilities for long period loans at nominal’ 
interest. 

Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
etc., follow one or the other principles described above, and practi- 
cally every one has some sort of legislation to relieve congestion and 
insanitary conditions. 

Tenement House Laws in U.S.A.-~The United States have 
thorough-going legislation in practically all the states to regulate the 
construction of new houses and to improve the sanitary and hygienic 
conditions of existing buildings, while extensive surveys have been 
carried out in the principal towns to determine the extent and nature 
of the problem, according to which steps have been taken ; so that at 
present effective tenement house laws exist in the following states, 
among others : Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois. Over and above the housing regula- 
tions similar to those in the U.S.A*, Canada has also progressed 
with town-planning Acts in most of the provinces* 

Housing Legislation in Australia and New Zealand;— 
It had, however, been left to Australia and New Zealand to frame the 
i most perfect, thorough and up-to-date laws with regard to housing, as 
i also to devise the simplest and most efficient machinery for their 
working. The Advances to Workers Act provides for a loan of money 
rip to ;S450 (of course the amount can never exceed the actual value 
^ of: the house to be erected) to any individual desirous of building a 
plans and models of houses are kept ready for the 
f and convenience of the builders. The individual haS' 
the post office, which forwards it to the 
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State Advances 'office. Then an agent from the nearest valnation 
office goes to investigate his status, character, reliability, etc*, the 
land-on which lie wants to build, the reasonableness of the amount 
of loan asked for, and any other information which he thinks of any 
value. On the basis of this report the loan is granted, which he 
receives through the post office. He havS to pay the half-yearly 
interest and a small amount of the principal also to the post office. 
The Workmen's Dwellings Act, again, saves the individual even the 
trouble of finding land and building the house. The state builds on 
government land and rents it on -a iveekly tenancy, or on a fifty 
years' lease, or permits the occupant to acquire ownership by cash 
payment after 25 years, by monthly payments or by a life insurance 
policy in favour of the state. Australia has also made atujther 
experiment, called the Fair Rents Court, to which any tenant who 
thinks that he is paying an exorbitant rent may apply for a ruling. 

Restrictive and Constnictive Housing Legislation.-— 
It will appear, from the above survey of housing legislation in different 
countries, that broadly speaking there are" two ways in which the 
housing problem has been tackled in most countries. For convenience 
they may be called the Restrictive and Constructive methods. The 
former aims at preventing the erection or maintenance of \ml houses 
or insanitary areas by the enforcement of minimum standards of 
light, ventilation, sanitation and safety. It includes the clearance of 
slum areas, the opening up of congested localities, the demolition of 
houses considered to be unfit for human habitation, and the improve- 
ment of ffiose wffiich admit of betterment. The latter, or con- 
structive method, consists of the machinery through which suitable 
houses are provided for such of the dtissens as need them. It 
includes both the direct construction of houses and the provision of 
loans or subsidies, to individuals or companies, to CBUBtrucI k>u.ses, 

« Relative Value of Each Method.— It will be seen tliat the 
two ways, as detailed above, are not alternate but complementary, 
and that neither can go very far alone. The state of a country may 
mquire slightly more emphasis on the one or the other, but neither 
can be dispensed with absolutely. Mainly restrictive methods might 
intensify rather than solve the problem, as was pointed out by the 
Land Enquiry Committee in England, in 1919, and as has also been 
felt in Bombay, when, three or four years back, on account of the 
rapid demolition of unfit houses by the Improvement Trust, the 
shortage of houses was increased and the housing problem became 
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more acute than ever. The evils of exclusive constructive methods 
have been very tersely summarised by Lawrence Veiller of the 
National Housing Association, New York. He writes, that until 
certain fundamental evils have been remedied, it is futile or worse 
to adopt the methods of housing reform, which may be said to belong 
to the post-graduate period rather than to the. kindergarten stage of 
community development. In other words, we must get rid of our 
slums before we establish garden cities ; we must stop people living in 
cellars before we concern ourselves with methods of taxation ; we 
must make it impossible for builders to build dark rooms in new 
houses before we urge the government to subsidise building ; we 
must abolish privy-vaults before we build model tenements. When 
these things have been done, there is no question that effort can be ' 
profitably expended in the other directions.^ 

Inter-dependence of the Two Methods.— Without in any 
way under-estimating the importance of restrictive housing legisla- 
tion, we are constrained to disagree with the philosophy that 
restrictive and constructive housing legislation bear the same 
relation to each other as the kindergarten to the post-graduate 
classes of study. At best the metaphor is an exaggeration of facts. 
^Actually, however, as we have already pointed out above, the two 
processes go side by side with each other : neither the one nor the 
other follows or precedes the other. They may, therefore, be more 
aptly corniced to the two blades of a pair of scissors— both equally 
necessary for proper and efficient service. Accordingly, any law 
which claims to offer a satisfactory solution of the housing problem 
must include the simultaneous and correlative development of restric- 
tive and constructive housing legislation in their most effective forms. 

Housing Legislation in India.— It is needless to repeat at 
this place that almost nothing has been done in India by the 
, government to relieve the housing shortage, beyond empowering 
municipal bodies to enforce such building and sanitary bye-laws as 
their local circumstances require, or to undertake the opening up 
of congested areas and the construction of model houses, directly or 
; . through development boards. It has already been shown how 
■ '' little the municipalities have progressed even in their restricted 
• sphere. It has also been shown how the Improvement Trusts, 

, ^ which were established in some of the important cities in India 

>ti f H ^ j ^ ' 
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. f U 1 1 i ( i * Lawrence Veiller, A Model Housing Law. 
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especially for the improvement of the housing and sanitary coi> 
ditions within their jurisdiction, have, with few exceptions, failed 
to do much in that regard. 

The Bombay Developmeat Directorate**-The Bombay 
Government, however, in 1920 took courage in both hands, and 
embarked upon an ambitious scheme of development for Bombay 
city. As early as May, 1914, the Bombay Development Committee 
had reported the necessity of some special measures for the 
development of the city of Bombay, but action on the report had to 
be postponed on account of the outbreak of war. Even during the 
course of the War, the government had to pass a Rent Restriction 
Act in 1916, in order to protect the tenants against abnormal enhance* 
ments of rents. When, however, the War came to an end, in 1918, 
it was found that, owing to the large increase in the city^s ixipula- 
tion during the War and the high prices of materkds, conditions 
were much worse than before, and that more drastic and speedy 
action was necessary. It was, moreover, realised that on account of 
the heavy responsibilities which already rested on the municipality 
and the Improvement Trust, the scheme could not be properly 
carried out by them. Accordingly the government undertook dired; 
action, and announced the establishment of a Development Depart- 
ment and Directorate, in charge of the General Member of the 
Bombay Government. 

Objects of the Department.— Its duties were defined as 
under : 

(1) to carry out the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme, and any 
other reclamation schemes which may be found necessary in or near 
Bombay city ; 

(2) to undertake the industrial housing scheme of S0,CXK) one* 
room tenements for the working-classes in Bombay ; 

, (3) to organise systematically the supply of building materials 
for its own work and for the working-classes in Bombay ; 

(4) to take over all questions relating to the aoimsition of land 
in Bombay city, and all questions regarding the utilisation of 
government lands ; 

(5) to carry out large schemes for the systematic development 
of Salsette island by : 

(a) town-planning schemes to be carried out by local authorities, 

(6) the purchase of areas outright, with a view to resale after 
development ; 
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(6) to secure an adequate water-supply for the whole of 
when it is developed as an urban area ; 

(7) to deal with the supply and distribution of electric 
both for domestic and industrial purposes, in the area 


tions to link up Bombay city with the areas to be develoned in 
Salsette and Trombay. vcmpea in 

Working of the Directorate.~Thus the Government tried 
to increase both the amount of land available for residential purposes 
by reclamationfrom thesea, by developing and opening up the suburbs 
and to construct chawh for the workmen. It also offered loans to 
^-operative societies and individuals for the construction of houses 
The work was started immediately, and is proceeding. The objects 
and the pu^ose of the enterprise, it wiU be agreed on aU hands, 
were laudable, and deserve nothing but approbation. It is regrettable 
however, that its scope, in so far as the improvement of the housing 
TOn Jbons were concerned, was rather Hmited and has since been 
forther curtailed. Moreover, recent experience shows that the 
Directorate has not been justifying the expectations placed in it 
m chawh constructed by the Directorate are unsatisfactory in so’ 
ar as t e rooms are dark and insufficiently ventilated, like those of 
the Improvement Trust. This is inevitable when rows of rooms 
are built on two sides of a common closed verandah. To add to this 
the ventilators in the Development Directorate rooms are verv 
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althotigh the need of houses is as acnte as ever. That the demmicl 
has not fallen to any appreciable extent will be apparent from the fact 
that there are mimerons private cMwls spread over all the mill areas, 
where mill hands are living like dogs and cattle, at the rate of eight 
or ten people per room, hardly 8 ft by 10 ft. in area. The lack of any 
organised and strong labour union, which could crystallize the views 
of labour, in this as well as other matters, is most deplorable. 

The Failure of the Department— The fact that the cMwis 
are not being occupied by the workers has been misinterpreted by 
the Development Directorate as ^ slackness of demand, and the 
programme to construct 50,000 one-room tenements by March, 1920, 
wa^ revised, and it was decided to close the work as soon as 16,000 
tenements are constructed, which have since been ccnnpleted. 
Besides, the staff and CvStablisiiments have proved too expensive a 
business to be worth the benefits. The Bombay Legislative Council 
accordingly appointed a committee to go into the working of the 
department, and to recommend economies and a scheme of reorgani- 
sation. The Back Bay Reclamation Scheme indeed ended in a 
scandal, after costing the taxpayer an enormous amount of money. 
It was found out, only after two years, that the output of the 
dredging plant has been very much below what was estimated. Jn 
fact, the dredger, which was contracted to be capable of reclaiming 
2,000 cubic yards per hour, has been able to accomplish hardly 25 per 
cent of that work in that time. Thus both the time and cost of 
the completion of the work have been indefinitely increased ; and it 
is now being calculated that the dredger has been more expensive 
than even dry earth-filling, which, on the other hand, makes a better 
foundation,, can be undertaken in parts, and requires a much less 
expensive plant. Every one is trying to shift the responsibility for 
this bungling on the other, while the government has dedcled to 
stop the work after the completion of a few minor works which arc 
very near completion. The scheme of suburban development 
however, shown better results. , Out of a total residential aitia of 
about 825,000 sq. yds. made available by the Directorate in plots 
situated on roads, 45 per cent had been sold by the end of 1925,, 
in spite of the depressed state of the land market. A large ainouni 
ol emigration to the five suburban areas has thus taken place, and 
the city is relieved of a corresponding amount of congestion^ It is 

^ Speech of Sir Cowasji Jahangir, General Member, Bombay Government, 
in the Bombay Legislative Council, on 16th March, 1926. 
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needless to add that almost nothing has been done in the othpr 
provinces in this regard. * 

Proposed Housing Legislation in India-Coming to an 

outlme of the shape that housing legislation should take in India 
we think that, in the first instance, every province should raise a 
Housing Fund by issuing Government Bonds, under the direction 
and guidance of the provincial government, from which loans should 
be given— 

(1) To municipalities and other local authorities, both for slum 
clearance schemes and the direct construction of houses. 

And (2) to limited-dividend housing societies — civic, philan- 
thropic, co-operative and even industrial, under well-defined 
conditions — for the purpose of constructing houses. The loans' 
should be repayable within a period varying from 20 to 50 years 
according to individual requirements and circumstances ; and the 
rate of interest should just cover the interest payable on the bonds ^ 
and the expense of their issue. Facffides should be created for giving 
loans to individual working-men desirous of constructing a house for 
toemselves through the post oflSce or some other similar agency, as 
m Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, France or Italy. The extent of 
the loans to individual working-men, philanthropic or co-operative 
soaeties and munidpahties, might vary from 40 to 45 per cent of 
ae cost of the house or houses constructed; and in the case of 
inaustrial societies, and local authorities for slum clearance, from 30 
to 35 per cent of their cost. 

Over and above the provincial legislation on the •lines indi- 
cted above, the Government of India should also have a separate 
Housing Fund, from which it may lend amounts of the value 
as are knt from the Provindal Housing Fund, to the same persons, 
on similar conditions. 

Loc^^ Housing Boards.— Above aU, there should be Local 
Housing Boards in every important dty, under the direct control of 
the provinces, for investigating local conditions, making known their 
findings, up loc^ sentiment against bad housing, reporting to 

t e provindal authorities about any neglect on the part of the 
: mumcipahties in earring out the provisions of the restrictive housing 
I laws or the construction of houses within their jurisdiction, if they afe 
. wanted, and also actuaUy constructing houses, carrying out slum- 
, clearance themes or town-planning experiments, if the munidpahty is 
; perastently inactive. The local boards should always keep a collec- 
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tion of ready-made plans of model houses, which combine cheapness 
with efficiency and are suitable for local needs, for the sake of 
worldiig-men and other poor classes ; and should act also as general 
information bureaux on housing problems. They may even help 
^ working-men and, housing societies in-.- securing loans, from the 
* municipal, provincial and national housing funds. 

Housing for the Poorest Glasses.— It may here te made 
clear that for some time to come, and in some cities, the lowest 
economic group will have to be housed in tenements or rented 
houses, in spite of all the facilities to provide them with homes ; for, 
as Miss Wood very aptly points out, in connection with conditions in 
the United States, * We must not shut our eyes to the truth that there 
are millions of wage-earners without the opportunity or the initiative ’ 
to profit by such arrangements— too poor even to lay by the small ' 
sums necessary to acquire a home on the easiest conceivable terms, - 
too ignorant to understand the ways and means, too much numl«l 
by the whirl of the great machine in which they are tiny cogs to 
develop the driving power, pre-destined to be tenants all their lives. 
Yet these are the people who most of all need help, whose cMIdren 
most of all need the stimulus of good home conditions. For them 
municipal houses, or houses built and rented by a limited dividend 
public association, present the only solution/^ 

The Sub-uormal Classes. — On the other hand, it is also 
impossible to provide all the houses needed by wage-earners 
through government aid, however literal. There will always be a 
residuum cf people— the unfortunate, the ignomnt, the physicafiy, 
mentally or morally sub-normal — ^who will te willing to live in 
cellars, or dark rooms, in filth and dilairidation, to save a few annas 
a month of rent. And, above all, there will always be some 
landlords who will make no repairs or improvements until forced to 
do so by the heavy hand of law. Thus, restrictive housing legisla- 
tion can never be dispensed with. Gradually there will emerge a 
strong public opinion, which will lay down the irreducible siaiidaiil 
of housing for the entire community, and then botli Mciety and the 
state will look upon the profiteering landlord as they regard a 
criminal, while the unfortunate tenant, the victim of social and 
economic cit'cumstances, will be treated by ameliorative niMSures 
similar to those which are now being applied to the defectives. 


^ Miss Wood, Mousing of iki UmkUM Wag^-Marmr, p. 258. 
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Co-operative Building Societies 

Co-operative Building in Bavaria.— In England, as also in 
Germany, Italy and on the Continent as a whole, the housing problem 
has been increasingly tackled by co-operation. Since the War the 
movement has received a strong, stimulus, and co-operative building 
societies have presented a quick growth on account of the in- 
creased demand for house accommodation. The increased cost of 
building materials — which, in some places, have gone up four or 
five times in value as compared to the pre-war rates— has, however, 
seriously checked their activities ; while, in not a few cases, initial 
mistakes in the selection of the sites, mismanagement, or the un- 
restricted admission of persons of doubtful character and integrity, 
have led to disappointment and pessimism among the members and 
the people as a whole. Thus, in Germany, within a couple of years 
after the cessation of hostilities, from 1918 to 1921, over 1,225 
societies were fonned, of which about 200 were started in Bavaria 
alone. Almost every town of any importance has its co-operative 
societies, while sometimes even bigger villages are not without one. 
Writing in 1922, Darling estimated that there were, roughly, 100 
places, in an agricultural country like Bavaria, where co-operative 
building societies fiourished. He writes, ‘ It is a striking'" illustration 
of how much co-operation owes to necessity. Many of those societies, ! 
it is true, have not yet started building, some probably never will, while^ 
others are not expected to live very long/ In conclusion be very 
aptly remarks that, ‘ in so quick a growth there must be tares as 
well as wheat. But the wheat is good, and the management as a 
whole is vigorous, and it is fortunate in having at its head men of 
capadty and enthusiasm.’^ 

^ , .Growth of Co-operative Housing in England and Italy. 
—Italy and England also show a very rapid growth of co-operative 
housing societies, though the latter has not been half as prolific 
as Germany. Holland, Belgium, France and Switzerland have not 
beeu 'fe behind, while a few are met with in almost every country 
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of the world. Such a growth would have beea almost impossible 
without some external aid, particularly because building is a costly 
affair* and has become still more so since the Wai% The various kinds 
of advances, grants-ii>aid and loans offered by the Development Com- 
mission ill Germany, and the Public Works Loan Commissioners in 
England, account for the growth and sustenance of the societies in 
these places, while public philanthropy and contribution^ from em- 
ployers and other bodies have helped in no small measure to defray 
the initial costs and to make possible the undertaking of ambitious 
schemes. 

Coming to the actual working of the societies, we find that in 
England there are two different kinds of societies, the one merely 
buys land on which its memliers may build houses on separate 
plots; and it either retains the ownenship of the grouiKl until the 
building member has paid the total amount due from him, or trans* 
fers the land and has' a mortgage on the house. The other has a 
higher aim, and not only seeks to provide houses for its memliers, 
but attempts to develop the amenities of the neighlxnirhood* to create 
a common social life among the people, secure sanitary and a\st!ietic 
advantages, regulate the architecture and the orientation of buiklings 
and provide adequate open spaces, parks and recreational grounds 
for the residents. Thus the bigger the society, the greater are the 
opportunities of securing all kinds of facilities for the mernljers and 
the nearer will they be to a garden city. Co-operative estates of this 
type now exist at several places in England. 

Ealing* Tenants. — The Ealing Tenants were the first to be 
brought into existence by the eiithusksm and enterprise of a few 
co-operatives. Although they had to go through all kinds of 
vicissitudes in the beginning, with the popularigatioii of the idea 
and the growth of capital, the society rapidly expanded and now 
owns, over 60 .acres of land, accommodating , abotil 700 houses, 
laid out on a good garden village design, affording recroatiori 
grounds, parks and playgrounds in practically every srelion. In 
spite of the fact that the right of letting houses is restricted to 
members, the demand for houses has been very great, and there 
k a long list of members waiting _ for a house. Competitions arc 
held for the best-kept gardens, the cleanest house, and the most 
artistic locality, in order to excite in the resident members a sense 
of community with one anotlier and of pride in their homes. 

Hampstead TenaiitS,— Hampstead Tenants, another garden 
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suburb towards the north of London, near the Hampstead Heath 
Park, was brought into existence by the efforts of four separate 
co-operative societies, who now hold together over 450 acres of 
land, which they have laid out on a garden city plan. The entire 
area is in a sanitary state, and every residential house, without 
exception, is fitted with a bath. The houses belong to the societies 
and rents have been maintained at the pre-War level. No tenant is 
ejected from his house if of good conduct. Referring to the design 
of houses and the lay-out of the buildings, Strickland observes that 
the Hampstead Co-operatives have adopted a system of varied but 
not fantastic architecture, curbing and grass lined, but neither 
confusing nor untidy roads ; there is a good club, a library, several 
churches and a technical institute.^ 

Onslow Village. — Onslow Village is another new colony, 
which is being laid out in Surrey on an area of about 650 acres on 
co-partnership lines. There is one peculiarity about Onslow, and that 
is that the local authority, the Guildford Town Council, itself is a 
big shareholder in the society, and is represented by the Mayor 
and a member on the committee of the board of directors of the 
society. 

Co-partnership Tenants. — There are about a hundred socie- 
ties in Great Britain alone which, at least in name, bear the co- 
operative label, but hardly a fourth of these are of any importance 
or conform to the principles of co-operation. About fourteen of 
these have been federated into the ' Co-partnership Tenants,^ which 
was organised in London as early as 1907, to co-obdinate the 
activities of the then existing societies and to establish and develop 
others on right lines as residential co-partnership estates. The 
federation not only raises capital for itself, but also for its constituent 
societies, buys building materials on a large scale for the societies, 
and engages the services of efficient architects, surveyors and other 
specialised workers in common. It also organises and promotes the 
formation of co-operative societies among all classes of artisans and 
labourers required in the building operations, and whose services 
are required for the tenants’ societies. 

; 5 . , Getman Societies. — In Germany also there are two kinds of 
building societies — the one which builds to let and the other to sell to 

1 ^ the members ; but the latter are rare, and generally retain the right 
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to re-purchase the house at the original price minus depreciation, i£ 
the payments are delayed, or the house and garden are not properly 
kept,-or if any of the other conditions of the sale are violated. Such 
societies also restrict the right of the individual to alter or materially 
improve the house, as it is no object of these societies to facilitate 
the acquisition of large houses. Thus, even after the member has 
acquired his house, the society retains substantial rights on the 
house, and his freedom to enclose his garden by means of palisades 
or high walls, to erect shabby sheds within public view, and even to 
keep noisy or dirty animals, is closely restricted. Yet if he dislikes 
these encroachments upon his liberty, he has only to convince his 
fellow members in general meetings of the wrongs which they suffer 
in common with him. Since the War, the desire for indeiiendence, 
even among the co-operatives, has been very great ; so that many 
societies have sprung up to facilitate the acquisition of houses for 
their members at the' lowest initial costs. Thus an individual can 
obtain ownership of a house, of course with the ordinary restrictions, 
on payment of only 25 per cent of the total costs, and sometimes 
even less ; while the rest is realised in convenient instalments spread 
over 15 or 20 years. In the case of houses let to members, rent.s 
cannot be enhanced except with the sanction of a genera! meeting of 
the members, while no member can be evicted fi'om his dwelling 
if of good behaviour. 

Finance and Actual Working.— At this stage the question 
of funds, needed to carry on the work of the societies, requires some 
consideration. The building society generally starts with buying 
land from the value of the shares subscribed by the members, as 
soon as they are adequate for the purpose. The land is then 
mortgaged, and out of the money thus obtained some houses are 
constructed. These are, in turn, themselves mortgaged, are! with 
the proceeds more houses are built, and the process is repeated till 
every member is provided with a house. But all thi.sisnot as easy as 
it might be supposed. The rise in the co.st of building has been ao 
immense since the War that the rents would have to be almost prohibi- 
tive in order to pay even a nominal interest on the mortgage bonds. 
The difSculty of finding a banker who will advance money on such 
mortgages up to a high proportion of the value, and for ahm^st indefi- 
nitely long periods, will next be encauntered. Fortunately, in 
Germany, and to a more or less extent in practically every other 
Western country, lavish government grants have been made to awer 
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the unremunerative part of the cost of building: — the expenditure 
which cannot be covered by rent — on the condition that rents are con- 
trolled, preference is given to those with special claims arising out of 
the War, or to persons with large families ; and that the right of 
pre-emption is guaranteed to the state. Mortgage loans have also 
been issued, through the central bank and other agencies, up to 90 
per cent of the value of the property, and at a nominal interest of , 
4-5 per cent on municipal guarantee. Philanthropic and public-spirited 
persons and associations have sometimes made similar advances, 
while tradesmen have done the -same in return for the exclusive 
custom of ail the members of the. society. Landlords or building co- 
operatives may also be persuaded to accept mortgage bonds in Meu 
of cash for the greater part of the price of their land or building cost.* 
The Munich House Building Society.— A close examina- 
tion of the origin and development of individual societies will show 
that almost every one of them had to go through some period of 
trial and uncertainty, from which they either did not emerge at all or 
came out more powerful and strong. To take an actual example, the 
Munich House Building Society, which is the oldest in Munich and 
was fortunate enough to secure the moral and material support of 
the king of Bavaria among others at the very start, acquired a plot 
near the industrial area in Munich, and built a large number of houses, 
to be purchased by the members, the employees of the mills close 
by. But, on account of the over-production of houses, rents went 
down and the members refused to buy. Thus the houses remained 
empty, and for several years the society was in a precal*ious condi- 
, tion. Later on, however, with the help of a few conscientious and 
loyal members and the addition of a new and better class of 
members, the society again revived, and now owns 234 dwellings 
\ of all sizes, from one room only up to a maximum of six, 

. , The houses, which are valued at about ;i5‘10,000, are all mortgaged 
: f: to a local mortgage bank, at from 4 to 5 per cent interest, up to 
; ' • ’ 60 per cent of their value. Before the War 50 per cent of the dwel- 
' lings were occupied by non-members, but at present very few 
i ; . - such tenants have been left. Non-members can get a house only 
' : ? after all members have been accommodated, and can always be given 
^ s I a month or a quarterns notice to quit, Inddentaily , the society acts as 
' ; ; a savings bank for its members, and has over ;^1,500 of deposits/ 

f - r ■' '■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' - — 
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Other societies sometimes maintain dairies, bakeries, co-operative 
stores, etc., for the benefit of their members. 

Wrong Notions about Go-operatives.— On account of the 

lure of government aid and loans, nnscmpulons men have sometimes 
formed a number of such societies in order to earn profits, while the 
word has been indiscriminately used by busineSwS men and traders 
to advertise their goods and deceive ignorant people. Accordingly, 
the word has acquired an odd reputation, and all kinds of vague 
notions exist in the minds of the people about co-operative societies 
and cooperatives, while cooperative tenants are looked upon as out 
of the ordinary stock. The remarks of Strickland with regard to 
these are both refrevShing and enlightening. He writes, ‘ The ave-tage 
tenant of a co-partner community resembles the average rcvsident 
of any other district in appearance, dress and haT)its, with the 
exception that he is occupying a better built and more picturesque 
house than he would secure elsewhere for the same rent ; iiis land- 
lord is a reasonable person, not a skin-flint, and is elected by and 
responsible to the tenants ; his surroundings are more beautiful, 
cleaner and less monotonous ; he may surrender his house at short 
notice if his work takes him to another district, knowing that a 
successor in tenancy is waiting for iiis departure but cannot eject him 
by offering a higher rent. His neighbours are sober and orderly 
people in good health ; the death-rate of infants in Letchworth Garden 
City is about 32 per 1,000 ; in London, 107 ; and Liverpool, 143 per 
1,000. Ill order to gain these not inappreciable ends, it is true that 
the co-partner submits to certain regulations not elsewhere enforced/ ^ 
Co-operative Housing in India.— In India, the oo-operative 
movement is still in its infancy. In spite of the active interest 
taken by the government in encouraging co-operation of various 
. sorts among the people, and the facilities of audit and advice offer- 
ed • through its registrars and assistant registrars, the move- 
ment can hardly be said to have taken root in the minds of the 
ordinary people. The chief obstacles in the way appear to be the 
lack of education among the people and the absence of a concerted 
propaganda in favour of the movement. In the sphere of housing, 
particularly, very little headway has been made. It Is true, how- 
ever, that building societies do exist here and there, hut the amount 
of work which they have accomplished is vary little. 


^ C. F. Strickland, Studies in Europem Cehoperaiim, p. 106. 
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The Co-operative Housing Association.— A discussion 
on the subject at the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference, 
in 1913, however, gave a stimulus to the idea, and a Provincial 
Committee, with the Hon. Mr. J. P. Orr, the then chairman of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust, as chairman, was appointed to 
start a Co-operative Housing Association in Bombay, with the express 
object of organising housing societies on co-operative lines and 
giving them advice and guidance. Due to the efforts made by this 
association in organising lectures, distributing pamphlets, and other- 
wise helping the movement, about 56 co-operative housing societies, 
with 5,654 members, existed in Bombay in March, 1929. 

The Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society. — The 
Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society, which was founded in 1915, ' 
is the oldest of these societies. The society was particularly fortunate 
in obtaining a loan of Rs. 24,000, at 4 per cent interest, from a 
public-spirited individual, the then president of the association ; 
and land, costing another Rs. 22,000, from the Improvement Trust at 
4i per cent. Although the society had an idea of moving towards 
the suburbs, it considered it would be pradent to eliminate every risk 
at the commencement, and launched a scheme for the construction 
of independent tenement blocks, two stories high, each floor consisting 
of two bedrooms, a hall, a kitchen, an independent bathroom and a 
W.C.— at Gamdevi. Each building cost about Rs. 24,000, includ- 
ing electric fittings, out-houses, a compound wall, and all other 
incidentals. The monthly rent for each tenement is fixed at Rs. 25, 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 33 on the ground, first and second floors respectively, 
with an additional charge of Rs. 3 to cover all outgoings. The rents 
are sufficient to meet all repairs and the sinking fund, and leave a 
margin of five per cent net for interest on capital. Each tenant was 
required to contribute one-third of the cost of his residence, to be 
paid in lump or in instalments, according to individual convenience. 
Only 42 per cent of the total area has been built upon — the rest 
being converted into a garden. The society is working on tits 
tenant co-partnership system and the houses built are the joint 
property of all the members. Both the interest on loans and 
dividends on shares are limited to five per cent by rules. All the 
. profits are spent for the provision of amenities and comforts for fhe 
; ' ■ residents. So long as the tenant behaves himself, he holds a fixed 
; ; I tenure on the house on a reasonable rent, but if he so desires he can 
, ; ; ! get back his investments and leave the society without any difficulty. 
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. He, however, cannot rent or lease the home to an individna! who 

is not a member of the society/ 

^ Other Co-operative Housing Societies ia Bombay*-* 

The Kanara Gond Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society is 
another co-partnership society which- owns 19 buildings with 26 
. ‘ tenements* Some part of the land in the colony has been reserved 

, for those members who want to construct their own houses. The 
I colony has been beautifully laid out, and is a model winch could well 

!; be copied by others. The Bombay Catholic Housing Society, which 

(j has now got 26 tenements in 22 . buildings, has oblained a loan 

^ of rupees six lakhs and a site worth another lakh, a part of which 

it is proposed to utilise for constructing houses on the hire and 
!, purchase system. The Gaud Saraswat Brahmin Co-oi>erative Hous- 

ing Society has also made notable progress, and erected a fine set 
I of buildings at Matunga on the co-operative syvStem* The Dakshini 

I Brahmin Co-operative Housing Society and the Saraswat Biiburlnn 

I Society have also made progress, the former having obtained 

I a loan from the government. The Liixmi Co-operative Housing 

Society and the Hindu Friends Co-operative Housing Society have 
; made their own buildings and worked without any aid from the 

i government. The Parsi Central Co-operative Housing Society is 

' working on co-partnership lines, but has also constmcted a building 

on the liire and purchase system. Besides these there are others, 
which have been working with various degrees of success. 

Some Moffiisil Societies.-— In the mofhmi also co-operative 
housing societies are being organised. Thus there are two scxdetios 
I In Dharwar, both of which have done good work and built a mmiber 

of fine buildings on the outskirts of the town. One of these, the 
I' Reddi Co-operative Housing Society, got a loan of Rs. 50, IW from 

I . the Bombay Government. The Indian Christian Society of Nagar, 

I in the Ahmednagar district, has constructed two- ami four-room 

I * tenements for its poor members, and rented them at Rs* 5 and Rs. 10 
r .* ^ Jespectively per month. It has now got a little colony of its own in 

' healthy and sanitary surroundings. One of the new societies in the 

Dharwar district is a purely rural housing society. The Saraswat 
Brahmin Society, at Poona, completed 13 buildings in 192S. Twelw 

I « societies have been registered in Ahmedabad* Several of these have 

» S. S. Talmaki, The Saraswat Co-operative Housini Sockift Udn Us 
Ilistorf and Working. 
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constructed houses in the dty. In Karachi there are 9 societies. Out 
of these, the Muslim and Karachi Parsi Housing Societies have been 
doing very well. . \ 

Co-operative Finance in Bombay.— The working capital of 
all the societies in the Bombay presidency in 1928 was Rs. 88,21,286, 
out of which Rs. 17 i lakhs represents the share capital and li lakhs 
reserve fund. Government loans amount to over Rs. 30 lakhs. 
The Bombay Government has really done the pioneer work in this 
respect, and has given loans more or less freely to co-operative 
housing societies at comparatively cheap rates of interest. In 1924 
the rate of interest, which was then six per cent, was reduced to five 
per cent, because the societies were suffering from a depression in 
trade and a fall in the price of building materials.^ 

Co-operation ia Madras.— -In 1923 the Madras Government 
also realised the necessity of encouraging co-operative building 
societies, and adopted a policy of advancing loahs on fair conditions 
for the construction of houses. So that, of the co-operative societies 
registered during the year 1927-28, 121 were building societies. The 
paid-up share capital of these societies was over 8 lakhs and 17 lakhs 
of Government loans were outstanding in 1928. These loans are 
repayable eitlier in 20 annual instalments with interest at per 
cent, or in 20 equated annual payments. Eight hundred and eighty- 
one houses were constructed by 1928, and 350 houses were still 
under construction. In some societies the board of management 
undertakes building operations as the agent of the members, in 
others the members make their own arrangements. In some societies 
both methods are adopted. 

A co-operative society in Madras dty, consisting of Adi Dravidas, 
living in Narayana Swami Gardens, Adyar, has been able, without 
government assistance, to secure house sites for its members, who 
already owned the superstructures erected thereon, through the 
Christian Central Bank, which gave a loan, repayable in ten years, for 
the purpose. Here each member has to pay monthly as rent a sunf 
equal to 6 per cent of the value fixed for his site, and also invests an 
' equal sum in a provident fund, on which the society allows compound 
; interest at per cent. The members can neither withdraw any 
; amount from the provident fund nor borrow any money on thit 
security, but can transfer the deposit, with the house and the 
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occupancy of the site, to any other member. When the sam in the 
provident fund account is equal to' the "value of the site, the society 
I wyi’ adjust the amount towards,- the' purchase of the site, and the 

' member will cease paying rentd 

Co-opemtive Housing at Indore — At Indore also a 
co-operative housing company was formed to secure house 
, accommodation for mill-hands and the middle class people on 
I co-operative lines. This has just started work. It has collected 

! shares to the extent of Rs. 450 and has deposits amounting to 

Rs. 3,000, A ckawl has been taken on mortgage, where a few mill- 
bands are accommodated. The government has been approached to 
give a suitable plot of land, and, when it is given, construction of 
' houses will be taken in hand.^ 

Co-operatiou in the U.P. — In Cawnpore, the Christian 
Co-operative Housing Society is the only society which has been 
trying to make some headway in the same direction, but has not 
been able to undertake actual work up till now, on account of the 
want of funds. In Bulandshahar, however, a society has l>eeB 
successfully formed for the purpose of erecting bouses for middle 
class government servants on co-operative lines. The active interest 
taken by the local magistrate has been the real cause of the 
; society's success. New vsocieties have recently been started In 

' Lucknow, Aligarha and Basti. But these have not been able to make 

I much headway so far. 

Very little is known about the advance of co-oi>eration in the 
sphere of housing in Bengal. Recently, however, Lord Lytton, the 

I Governor of Bengal, conferred with some people interested in the 

I movement, and assured them of his personal sympathy and that of 

I his government, if some workable scheme was brought foward. It 

I . may be hoped that, as a result of such encouragement, oxiperative 
I ^ housing might progress in that presidency also. 

The Mofjel Town Society, Lahore.— But the most amli- 
I ^ tious and far-reaching scheme of housing on co-operative lines in 
India is in progress at Lahore, under the guidance of a few enthu- 
* slasts, headed by Diwan Khem Chand. Here a residential town is 
being built on the garden city plan, in order to find healthy and 
• decent house accommodation for the upper middle class people, who 

I' ^ Mepori of ike Regtsiror^ Co-operative Socktm^ Madras, I923«24* 

! * Report on the Working of Co^operatim SocMm^ Indore, 1923-24, 
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have to work in Lahore but cannot find comfortable and commodious 
houses at a reasonable price in the city. A co-operative society, 
under the name of the Model Town Society, Ltd,, was registered 
early in 1922, and a square plot of 1,963 acres of the Rakh Kot 
Lakhpat, in the vicinity of Lahore, was acquired from the government 
on the 5th January, 1923, for the purpose, at a cost of Rs. 400 per 
acre. The Grand Trunk Road touches the land for over two miles, 
while Lahore city is only three miles from it. The Lahore Canal is 
hardly half a mile away from the land, and the Karachi railway line 
touches it at one corner. The soil is very good and the plot has a 
luxuriant growth of shisham, eticalyptus and mulberry trees. The 
society has scientifically laid out the whole town, with a big flower 
garden in the centre, surrounded by public buildings, clubs, schools, 
hospital, post -office, market, co-operative stores, etc. The houses, 
which have been divided into three broad classes, are all intended to 
be detached buildings, each with a garden all round ; and will be 
located on four roads, running east to west and north to south in 
concentric squares around them; so that each house may have 
almost equal advantages of site and locality.^ Only members of the 
Model Town Society, Ltd., can acquire sites for houses, and no man 
can acquire more than two plots. The value of each share is 
Rs. 100, on which , no dividend is paid. Houses can either be con- 
structed by the society or by the individual himself, but the plan has 
to be approved by the society ; and no additions or alterations in the 
house can be made without its sanction. In certain cases the society 
also advances loans to members, up to half the total cost of the 
house, at an interest of 9 per cent per annum. All the public build- 
ings, roads, conservancy, drainage, lighting, waterworks, etc., will be 
constructed and looked after by the society, for which Rs. 20 to 
Rs, 25 lakhs will be obtained from the sale of house sites. By the 31st 
August, 1924, membership had gone up to 789, and 731 house sites 
had been booked. The allotment of house sites- has already 
been made, building materials collected, and the actual com 
struction is in progress. A few families are already living in 
bungalows in the model town, while the offices of the society 
have been located on the spot; and meetings of the managing 
? committee, etc., are held in the society's buildings. A post 
; office has been opened and a motor bus service for Lahore 
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introduced on behalf of the society. It may be hoped with con- 
fidence that within a few years a beautiful, healthy and flourishing 
town will come into existence. Practically no loan or other outside 
help has so far been necessary, and it is- expected that none will te 
required. The middle class housing problem has thus been solved 
without any cost to anybody and in a most satisfactory manner. 

Difficulties ia the Hoasiag of the Workiag-cksses.— 
In the case of the poorer classes, however, the problem is not so 
easy. The lower middle class people as a whole, and the working- 
classes in particular, can hardly pay their share capital— let alone the 
price of the site and the structures. All that they may I)e capable 
oi is the payment of interest on the outlay, in the form of rent, atid 
in some cases a part of the principal and sinking fund also, if spread 
over a period of at least tliirt y to forty years. Even that may prove 
difficult at the present time, unless the government or some other 
philanthropic people' come forward to advance money for the 
purpose on nominal interest. 

Government Advances and Loans.— In the absence of 
mortgage banks or adequate government and municipal aid, the work 
of a co-operative housing society is really very difficult; and this 
accounts for the extremely slow progress that has been made up till 
now. The few societies which exist in Bombay, Madras or the Punjab 
are almost confined to the upper middle class people, who can afford 
to invest substantial amounts of money themselves, and are also 
educated and enlightened persons. For them, it may be admitted, 
the economies effected by the collective purchase of building 
materials, efficient management, low interest on loans, etc., which co- 
operation affords, may sometimes be a sufficient inducement ; but the 
lower middle classes or the poorer people cannot be expected, in these 
times of high building costs, to make houses for themselves in that 
way, V/ith the example of England, Germany and the other foreign 
\ countriec bejore us, where, in spite of the popularity of coopemtsve 
^methods and the advance of education, etc,, co-opemtive Imildiiig 
societies could not prosper among the ordinary people till profuse 
state aid, in the form of free grants-in-ald, advances and long term 
loans were offered to the co-operatives, it is not at all strange that 
♦ co-partnership tenants have remained more or less utopian in India 
up to the present time. Considering the great benefits that co-opera- 
tioii confers on the social, moral, economic and politiad conditions 
of the poorer people, the desiraHiity of its encouragement Among 
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the poorer people in India, through a proper system of advances and 
long period loans on behalf of the government, cannot be over 
emphasized. The fijdty of tenure, the better upkeep of houses on 
the part of the tenants, improved sanitation and health, which are 
the necessary accompaniments of co-partnership estates, are sufficient 
grounds for such assistance. 



CHAPTER XV 


Courtyard Houses and Cottages 

Housing and Social Habits.-^Closely connected with the 
development of industrial! suburbs and working-meii^s colonies is 
the question of the design of houses. The average Indian latourei% 
uneducated, uncultured, superstitious and conservative that he is, has 
got his own prejudices, social customs and habits, to which he dings 
tenaciously. Anything which seeks to interfere with the same is 
looked upon with suspicion and is strongly resented. No scheme 
can, accordingly, be successful which does not make as much allom^- 
ance for their prejudices as is possible, with due regard to scientific 
and hygienic methods; In fact, much of the ill will and disharmony 
among the work-people and the employers at the present time in 
India is due to this want of an adequate understanding of the Indian 
labourers’ likes and dislikes on the part of the mill managers* 
It is this lack of sympathy with the labourer’s failings that retards 
economic progress and welfare. 

Another important factor, which sometimes contributes in no 
small degree to chaos and confusion, is the indiscriminate and 
thoughtless application of Western ideas and methods to Indian 
conditions, without regard to their adaptability to the new social, 
economic and geographic conditions* Without prejudicing our mind 
with these common errors, and guarding ourselves also against the 
opposite, and perhaps worse, tendency, to uphold indigenous customs 
and institutions regardless of their worth or utility, we shall try to 
consider what design of dwelling house would be most suitable for 
Injdian conditions. 

Defects of Courtyard Houses.— From the British or the 

'American point of view, the Indian courtyard house, especkilly when 
the yard is surrounded by rooms, is, without doubt, iiiHanitary, 
unhygienic and absolutely out of date. The difllculty of through 
ventilation in such houses is undoubtedly serious and manifest. The 
da'nger of overcrowding and overbuilding also cannot te dlsiiijssed 
easily. Adequate and effective control and supervision, on the part 
of municipal bodies, may help to minimise these e%nls, but their 
existence cannot be denied. Moreover, when several families live 
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together on account of poverty— and this is made easier in India on 
account of the joint-family system and the communal habits of the 
people — insanitary and unhealthy conditions are bound to develop, 
as is clear in Calcutta, Cawnpore, Howrah and the jute mill basHs, 
where the courtyard house is still popular among the poorest class 
of labourers. These disadvantages are fairly serious, and undoubt- * 
edly call for an effective remedy. Most of these defects, however, . 
are true only of places where land is scarce, and land values 
accordingly high. 

Their Antiquity and Popularity.—On the other hand, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the courtyard house has not only persisted 
in India from the earliest times, but in almost aU the earlier civilisa- 
tions it held undisputed sway. In Rome, in Greece, in Persia* 
and in Egypt the courtyard house has alike been the model. But we 
need not look into old records and antiquarian researches for the 
popularity of the courtyard house. Its adaptation to the temperate 
and tropical zones is manifest by its wide prevalence in those 
climates even to-day. The Mediterranean region, comprising 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Southern France and Spain ; no 
less than Mexico, California, and, in fact, the whole of southern and 
central America, combined with the southern states of the United 
States themselves, all abound in courtyard houses. The stateliest 
and most magnificent palaces of Mexico, Italy and Turkey have all 
been adapted to the courtyard type. 

Special Advantages of Courtyard Houses in India.— But 
world-wide popularity and historical antiquity are not "sufficient or 
strong reasons for their continuance and extension in India to-day. 
It is their climatic and social advantages that mark them out, among 
all other types, as exceptionally useful and fit for Indian conditions. 
Security from hot winds, and the shade that they afford during 
summer, are the chief climatic causes which determine their 
preference over the others ; while the quiet homeliness and privacy 
which they provide for the purdah ladies are their clear sod^ 
; advantages, both from the Hindu and the Muhammadan points of 
view. The value of fresh air, and the open space provided by the 
courtyard, is considerably enhanced by the practice of growing 
medidnal herbs, flower plants or vegetable creepers. The sacred 
' iuhi plant, the Indian basil, which has now been discovered to be 
i a very valuable anti-malarial herb, and which is universally worship- 
jed by the Hindu ladies, peculiarly combines in itself spirituality and 
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health, and sheds its luxuriant lustre in most Indian courtyards. 
Here the ladies can enjoy freely fresh air and sunshine and attend 
to their children. Among the Muhammadans as a class, and among 
the high-caste Hindus, this is the decisive vf actor, while among the 
others also it is a great inducement. 

The houses described in the ancient classics are typical and 
representative of Indian village life, and. are designed to suit the 
requirements and tastes of all classes of people. Although the plan 
and appearance of the house required by the Bralimin, the agricul- 
turist, the shepherd, the artisan and the labourer are slightly 
different, the courtyard is alike found necessary for all. The simple, 
quiet huts of the people, though diferent in different localities, in 
the typical ancient village lent a special charm and attractiveness by 
the method of utilising the courtyard in each kind of msidence to 
the best possible use of the dwellers within, and without sacrificing any 
element of the essential physical qualities which a home should have. 

Special Drawbacks of Courtyard Houses.— All the same, 
it is true that a courtyard house depends for its health on the free 
access of the sun, which in temperate and also tropical regions is easily 
secured. But in houses which are particularly high, or where the 
courtyard is exceptionally small, adequate sunshine may not be 
obtainable even in the warm regions. In such c^ses the courtyard 
house becomes necessarily insanitary and tuberculous, and cannot 
too strongly be deprecated. Thus, a properly controlled courtyard 
house system will not only be adaptable to the social and religious 
customs and usages of the average Indian, but, in the pregnant 
words of Professor Geddes, will be in accordance with the piindples 
of geography and anthropology— a rational adaptation of s^eoplesV 
dwellings to their environment, social conditions and family life. 
But the necessity of controlling the height of the buildings and the 
size of the courtyard in such houses, as has been pointed out f»fore, 
cannot too strongly be emphasigied. In fact, their usefulness will 
""Sepend entirely upon that control. In bigger cities,, where land values 
are high, there is a very great incentive to overlook or under-estimate 
the importance of this check. This is disastrous, and, in fact, is the 
cause of all the prejudice against this system. A common defect 
in courtyard houses is the insufficient number and the small rize 
of ventilators in the rooms. When the roof is flat, and the derith of 
the rooms great, this defect is vital, because it renders the rooms 
dark and stuffy. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Garden Cities AND Industrial, S0BimBS ' 

City and Village Life. High, .rents, congestion, dirt, am! 
squalor have made city life not only expensive, but unliealthy and 
unnatural. The invariable desire of the city dweller, be he a million-- 
aire, a professional man or a labourer, is^to have'a place in the country, 
where he may spend a couple of months whenever he is able to 
extricate himself from the drudgery and squalor of the town. Few,, 
if any, wish to make the city their home. At best it is consi<.lered as 
an inevitable accompaniment of the existing order— an evil which is 
unavoidable. For the agriculturist, in particular, who has lyean used 
to open-air life, courtyard houses and green fields all around, the 
dark and dingy one-room tenements, amidst depressing surroundings,, 
appear at once unnatural and unbearable. But his circumstances 
leave him no other choice, with unemployment and starvation staring 
him in the face in the village. His extreme poverty, rank ignorance, 
and pessimistic outlook suggest to him no alternative. Thus he lives 
in the city, although he can never be of it. 

Effect of the Misdirection of Industry.— But let us con- 
sider for a moment if congested and unhygienic living are the 
inevitable fate of the man who has to live in the city. Are industrial- 
ism and squalor inseparable ? The advent of the garden city 
movement, the spread of the doctrine of town-planning and the 
municipal control of the location of factories in Great Biitaiii, 
'Gemiany and America, have clearly demonstmted that the preamt 
confusion and disorder in our cities . are. due, .not . to any inlierent 
defect in large-scale production, but to tlie misdirection of indus- 
try and the absence of that control and guidance which ai'e 
necessary in i transitional stage of such The greatest 

defect of the iaissez iaire doctrine is that it disregards the plain 
fact that private individuals cannot and will not care for the so- 
called social and national interests, if they ind that they in any way 
clash wnth their individual and selfish interests* Thus, when the 
individual finds that he can earn a few more fartliings by crowding 
together factories, houses, or shops, he will do it, and crow'dcH.1 
conditioiis will continue in cities. A check is thus mamfestly nmlul 
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A Plea for Kachcha Houses.— The rural practice of plaster- 
ing the inner walls of the rooms with mud, instead of with cement 
and lime, and, more often, of making the walls entirely of mud, no 
doubt keeps the rooms cool and comfortable during summer days and 
warm in winter nights. The kachcha house has also the additional 
advantage of cheapness. It neither requires any costly materials ' 
nor the services of specialised bricklayers ; while, on the other . 
hand, an appreciable amount of the labour ifself can be supplied by 
the workman and his family. It, however, creates facilities for thei 
spread of rats. If, accordingly, an effective remedy against rats 
could be found in brick plinths and other vulnerable portions, then 
the kachcha house would be the ideal Indian village home — one which 
could with advantage be imitated in the proposed industrial suburbs* 
or workmen's colonies by those labourers who want to construct 
their own houses. ’ The diversified roofs of straw, grass, palm or 
coconut leaves, which they admit, easily accommodate every purse, 
taste and environment, while the huts look cosy and modest. 

Housing by Employers and Public Bodies. — For the 
large dass of labourers, however, who have to be housed by the 
employers, the private builders, or the community, more substantial 
and durable structures are necessary in order to save the trouble of 
periodical repairs and constant care. Moreover, in towns and cities 
some expenditure on uniformity and outward appearance also may 
be permissible. In short, a house which would be adequate to the 
needs of a family, healthful and sanitary in every respect, durable 
and pleasurable to the eye, both from inside and outsiae ; and yet 
cheap enough for the poorest class of people, is needed. An 
absolutely detached house, answering all the above requirements, 
may be considered to be wellnigh impossible at the present time, 
when the price of building materials has risen so high. Blocks of 
not more than two, three or four houses may, however, be con- 
structed, in order to ensure open air from two sides for every 
house. 

Mijiimom HoiisiBg Requiremeats for a Family.— A 
house with two living rooms, a verandah and a kitchen, with a small 
yard, enclosed with a wall about six feet high, should be the ideal, 
but, to begin with, even houses consisting of one living room, 12 ft. by 
8 ft., a verandah, 5 ft. by 12 ft, and a kitchen, 6 ft. by 8 ft., with an 
, enclosed yard, 12 ft. by 16 ft,, may be considered as fairly adequate 
j and satisfactory. The living room must have at least two ventilators 
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between the roof of the room and the verandah, and opening on the 
two open sides ; while the kitchen must have a fairly big chimney 
and^ windows. The floor of the verandah may lx kachcha, but the 
kitchen should, as far as possible, ,be cemented. All the walls shunld 
be of brick and mortar or concrete*— rat^proof— and provided with 
•a fair number of notches or shelves; to store things. The geneml 
^ elevation of the house should rise .from the east and the north 
towai-ds the west and the south, so that sun and air may meet with 
the least obstruction in entering the house. People may be 
encouraged to grow vegetables and other creepers or plants in the 
5rard, so that the plants may consume all the water which may 
thrown from the kitchen, thus dispensing with the need of d jsiiy 
drainage works, and that the whole place may look like a real ganlen 
city. Rents should be low, sufficient only to cover a small interest 
on the outlay and the depi'eciation charges. A premium should be 
'^put on letting on the hire and purchase system, in order k)th to cn** 
courage people to settle down in them and to create a house-pride 
among them. 

The Experiments ia Jamshedpur. — In Jamsliedpiir the 
experiment has been tried most successfully. Here the Tata Iron 
and Steel Corporation has constructed a large numter of houses fur 
various grades of labourers engaged by it. Houses of the poorest 
class, let at Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per mensem, are provided with an 
enclosed yard and a small kitchen, over and above a well-ventilated 
room and verandah — all made of pucca brick and mortar. That these 
amenities are appreciated by the working-folk is proved by the fact 
that most of them lead healthy and joyful lives, and have made 
Jamshedpur their home and seldom leave it ; while the rarity of 
' tubercular and other diseases in the town speak volumes in favour 
of their wide imitation. 

.The Cottage Type of Houses.— A word may here be said 
^ about the cottage type of houses, which have been widely reoomtnciidcxi 
b:j* most English engineers and Unitarians. It is undeniable that the 
cottage type has manifest advantages over the others as regards venti- 
lation and openness. The dangers of overcrowding are also fewer in 
the cottage type, but it affords neither sufficient shade nor priwu.:y to 
th^ ladies, where they may enjoy fresh air on sultry nights without 
reserve. The persistence of the courtyard type of houses, in spile of 
^ the fact that the educated classes are giving up " the puri&k system, 
clearly shows its suitability to temi^rate climates. Rightly does 
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Professor Geddes remark, in this connection, that ‘ though each race 
of men and each civilisation may have something to learn from 
others, the -ways of life in sunny conditions are not necessarily 
mistaken, nor inferior for their requirements, because differing from 
those of the northern and cloudy ones, with their low sun.’^ 

General Suitability of the Courtyard Type — Thus, ■ 
whether we judge it from the standpoint of geographical adaptability, 
anthropological suitability, or social and family traditions, the court- 
yard house recommends itself unmistakably except in the bigger and 
the more congested cities, where, on account of the high land values, 
there is a danger of such houses being over-built and overcrowded. 
Even in towns and smaller cities a watchful and effective control 
over such buildings is necessary, because of the dangers of their" 
getting unhealthy and insanitary. 

A house which gives joy to its owners and to those who live 
in it has an air of happiness. The attachment of home is deep- ■ 
rooted in the hearts of people of all classes in India, and, therefore, 
the best incentive to the improvement of houses is ownership, 
which not only gives pleasure and pride to the individual, but spurs 
him to greater and greater efforts to maintain and improve it. 


* Patrick Geddes. Report on Burra Basaar Improvement, Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Garden Cities and Industrial Suburbs 

City and Village Life. — High rents, congestion, dirt, and 
' squalor have made city life not only expensive, but unhealthy and 
unnatural. The invariable desire of the city dweller, be he a million- 
aire, a profe&ional man or a labourer, is to have a place in the country, 
where he may spend a couple of months whenever he is able to 
extricate himself from the drudgery and squalor of the town. Few,, 
4f any, wish to make the city their home. At best it is considered as 
an inevitable accompaniment of the existing order—an evil which is 
unavoidable. For the agriculturist, in particular, who has been used 
> to open-air life, courtyard houses and green fields all around, the 
dark and dingy one-room tenements, amidst depressing surroundings,, 
appear at once unnatural and unbearable. But his circumstances 
leave him no other choice, with unemployment and starvation staring 
him in the face in the village. His extreme poverty, rank ignorance,, 
and pessimistic outlook suggest to him no alternative. Thus he lives 
in the city, although he can never be of it. 

Effect of the Misdirection of Industry.— But let us con- 
sider for a moment if congested and unhygienic living are the 
inevitable fate of the man who has to live in the city. Are industrial- 
ism and squalor inseparable? The advent of the garden city 
movement, the spread of the doctrine of town-planning and the 
municipal control of the location of factories in Great Britain,. 
---Germany and America, have clearly demonstrated that the present 
confusion and disorder in our cities are due, not to any inherent 
’ defect in large-scale production, but to the misdirection of indus- 
try and the absence of that control and guidance which are 
necessary in i transitional stage of such importance. The greatest 
defect of the laisses faire doctrine is that it disregards the plain 
fact that private individuals cannot and will not care for the so- 
called social and national interests, if they find that they in any w^-ay 
clash with their individual and selfish interests. Thus, when the 
individual finds that he can earn a few more farthings by crowding 
together factories, houses, or shops, he will do it, and crowded 
conditions will continue in cities. A check is thus manifestly needed 
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to the freedom of the capitalist to locate factories in the heart of the 
city, or amidst residential and business quarters. As soon as this is 
done, and the factories are shifted to the outskirts of the city, .the 
labouring population would itself discard the congested quarters of 
the city, and find more healthful and decent homes in the open 
country in the vicinity of the factories. Here the land being cheap, 
and the environments more congenial and adaptable to the 
workers, their homes would necessarily be of a more permanent 
character* 

Garden Cities.-— Garden cities, workmen's colonies and indus- 
trial suburbs have variously been planned in the West to get over the 
difficulties of congestion in cities, while the latter themselves have 
been saved from further disorderly growth and vastly improved by 
proper regulations and by town-planning schemes. The term, ' garden 
city,' first emanated in 1898 from Ebenezer Howard, who carefully 
defined and expounded the idea in his book. To-morrow, subse- 
quently named Garden Cities of To-morrow. The term has since 
been very loosely used, but according to him a garden city is 
^ A town planned for industry and high living ; of a size that makes 
possible a full measure of social life, but not larger ; surrounded 
by a permanent belt of rural land ; the whole of the land being in 
public ownership or held in trust for the community.' According to 
him, the garden city is not merely a residential estate with special 
amenities. It is not a mere plan but a creative organisation, a 
combination of individual, municipal and industrial effort. It is 
manifestly of a limited size, with not more than about half a lakh of 
inhabitants, and is intended to grow little, if at all. So that, if the 
demand increases, another garden city springs up near it, and thus 
the identity and individuality of each is retained for all time. 

Houses with Gardens. — The houses are simple, yet attractive 
places of bodily health and spiritual refreshment, pleasant to live in 
and to visit. Each house is provided with a spacious garden, and is 
subject to such regulations as will ensure its proper upkeep, so th^ 
it may not mar the appearance of the city as a whole by individual 
neglect. The residents are also encouraged to decorate and 
emtellish them, with the expectation of spending their lives in them. 
Thus every town is, in the words of Purdom, *a picture of the 
minds of its inhabitants— their civic personality.' The garden city, 
in short, is a piece of art and beauty, so that it is not only a pleasure 
to the sesthetic sense, but also spurs its residents to right conduct. 
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It may not here too strongly be emphasized that mean and ugly 
deeds are apt to be enacted in ugly buildings or streets. The 
assassiiij the robber, the thief, all seek darkness and gloom, and are 
visibly afraid of open squares, broad thoroughfares, parks and public 
buildings. 

Order and Beauty,— A garden city does not only look to 
^ proper city sanitation and waste disposal, the laying out of streets, 

* gardens, public and semi-public structures, but also to the architec- 
tural as well as hygienic design of buildings, and the accommodation 
of different classes of people in suitable parts and in classes of 
structures best suited to their requirements. Both the number 
of houses per acre and the number of people per room are closely 
•regulated. Public buildings, roads, parks, squares, etc,, are all clearly 
marked out and determined according to some well thought out 
plan, yet absolute uniformity and monotony are avoided in order to 

• maintain the individuality and natural beauty of each place. The 
garden city is principally a place of residence, though industries of 
all kinds can be accommodated if hygienically planned and if 
advantage is taken of the latest devices for the elimination or 
due control of smoke, sound and unhealthy excreta. With proper 
sanitary and hygienic methods, Welvyn, one of the foremost garden 
cities of England, has been able to find in it a place for one of 
the biggest vslaughter-houses in the country, which supplies meat to 
a large part of the country around it. A garden city is thus not 
a detached entity, but is closely connected with, and also within easy 
reach of, other industrial and commercial cities. 

Some Restrictions and Regulations,— Such garden cities 
have been brought into existence at various places in England, 
^Germany and the United States of America, no less than on the 
Continent. Letchworth, Welvyn, Boumeville and Port Sunlight are 
some of the many important garden cities of England, which relieve 
the pressure in the big industrial and commercial cities of London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, etc. No building in these places is permitted 
to cover more than a fourth of the plot which it occupies; and 
generally not more than ten to twelve houses, or 30 people, 
are allowed on each acre of land. Over and above these wholesome 
^ restrictions, extensive plots, in some cases covering over two-thirds 
of the total, are reserved for parks, gardens, roads, bridges, etc. Parti- 
cular attention is paid to the widtli of roads in order to ensure 
speedy and uninterrupted communications, while wholesome regit- 
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lations are made for the control of both vehicnlar and pedestrian 
traffic, in order to save time, worry and accidents. 

Types of Garden Cities or Villages.— There are three 
distinct types of garden cities or villages— proprietory, joint-stock 
and co-operative, according as they are owned and operated by an 
individual, a joint-stock company, or co-partnership tenants respec- • 
tively. In the first case the operator is generally an enlightened 
employer of labour who plans a model village for his employees, 
such as Port Sunlight under Lever Brothers, and Bourneville under 
Cadbury Brothers, Dormanstown under Dorman Long & Co., and 
the village opposite the Tees buik by C. Furness & Co., all in Great 
Britain ; or like the extensive activities of the firm of Krupps^ at 
Essen, in Germany; or like Jamshedpur, planned by the Tatas, in* 
India. Although they are all beneficial institutions and provide 
healthy and decent accommodation, as also other amenities of life to 
the workmen, the residents enjoy little autonomy and have accord- » 
ingly no interest in the progress and improvement of the houses 
and surroundings. Letchworth is the bright example of a model 
garden city having grown up under the segis of a joint-stock company. 
Here the rise of land values and houses, due to proper development 
and planning, has been so great that, but for the limitation of profits 
and the provision of greater and greater amenities of life and other 
conveniences to the inhabitants, the shareholders could have made 
fortunes for themselves. Hampstead Tenants and Ealing Tenants, 
as also the Liverpool garden suburb, are examples of some of the 
purest and most successful types of garden cities, which are run on 
co-partnership lines, and have the greatest amount of conscious 
co-operative life ; while in India itself far-reaching results have been 
obtained by the Model Town Society, Ltd., at , Lahore. These, ^ 
however, have already been discussed more fully elsewhere. 

In Germany, Italy and on the Continent, as in Engiand,the garden 
dty movement has been very active during recent years. Essen, 
Hellarau, Ulm, Cronenburg, Alfredshof, Freidrichsholf, Altenhqf, 
etc., are the early prototypes of garden cities, or rather industrial 
suburbs, in Germany, In America, Forest Hills Gardens are among 
the fi.rst of the type near New York. Many others are, however, 
growing up and are in the process of formation. "" 

The Ideal of the Garden City.— The garden cities every- 
where have ushered in an era of health and prosperity amongst the 
, , people in place of squalor, disease and poverty, and there can be no 
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two opinions that they must he the ideal towards which all attempts 
to tackle the problem of housing in cities must tend* Looked at 
from' the point of view of physical development, aesthetic sense, or 
moral and economic welfare, the garden city remains a model. In 
India, particularly, where the ideals, tendencies and the past traditions 
' of the people, no less than the geographical and climatic peculi- 
' arities of the country, favour open-air life and green surroundings, 
which modern industrial and commercial cities can ill afford, we 
should have little difficulty in fixing our ideal. 

The Garden Cities Operated by Employers.— The growth 
of garden cities in the West has, however, brought to light two 
special problems— first that of cost and the other that of ownership*. 
The latter has been brought to the surface because of the fact that 
some rich industrialists have taken upon themselves the task of 
operating such cities for the benefit of their workmen, and the latter 
have lost some degree of freedom. The power wielded hy the 
industrialist over the w^orkmen is great, and has proved in some 
cases to be inimical to their self-respect and economic status*. 
The double trusteeship of the bread as well as of the home of the 
workers, centered in the capitalist, is certainly undesirable, and 
people in America seem to have tracked the dangers of tliis 
Industrial servitude. The difficulties arising from such circumstances 
can, however, be overcome, or at least considerably diminished, if 
each garden city accommodates workmen of two or more indepen- 
dent factories, or if the government makes facilities of cheap credit 
and land for the purpose, conditional on the employers limiting 
their power of eviction, etc. 

Garden Cities in Ancient India.— Garden cities have not 
been unknown to India. A close study of the numerous temple 
, cities of south India will show the perfection to which the art of 
town-planning had reached in India several centuries before Christ. 
Tamil literatiwe is full of vivid details as to the laying out of 
towns in ancient times. The temple was almost invariably the 
starting place from which, and in conformity with which, the broad 
streets, the markets, the dwelling houses, the parks, gardens, tanks, 
playgrounds, meeting places, etc., were ail beautifully and methocli- 
cally laid out. Separate parts were assigned to difierent classes of 
people, who lived in houses each suited to their particular reciuire* 
ments and tastes. Mr. Venkatarama Ayyar has shown how, in 
Kaveripattanam, as also in Madura, Conjeeveram and other 
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garden towns in the south, 'the leading merchants, the pious 
Brahmins, the thrifty farmers, the ayurvedic physicians, and the 
astrologers lived in different types of houses appropriate to*‘each 
class of people, the various designs presenting by contrast a 
picturesque sight/ ^ The small workshops and manufactories, on the 
other hand, were established as near as possible to the outer edge of ' 
the town, so as to afford the labouring portion of the population full . 
enjoyment of the open air, and ensure due facilities for industrial 
development. Not less remarkable in design and lay-out is such a 
north Indian city as Jaipur, with its spacious roads and boulevards 
in parallel lines, and magnificently built residences, fully utilising the 
hills and natural lakes, with their historic palaces and temples; in 
relation to the necessities of city expansion. 

The Temple Cities. — The Indian temple, however, incorpo- 
rates almost ail the fundamental ideas and essentials of town-planning, 
and is, in fact, a city in miniature, just as the Indian town-plan 
reproduces the different features of Indian village life. *The 
gopurams of the temple,’ observes Dr. Mukerjee, ‘represent the 
“ cattle forts ” of the village, the spacious corridors that lead up to 
the holy shrine are the spacious roads, raj mar gas y of the city, 
leading up to the royal palace at the four cross ways ; and those 
which form the pradakskina paiha represent the mangal vithu 
There is also the mandapam of the shrine, where devotees 
congregate, even as citijziens congregate in the council hall. . . . 
Not only are there roads and drains, wells and tanks, i*est-rooms 
and discourse hail in the temple, carefully ordered as in the city, but 
also markets with their stalls.’ ^ This is not only true of the temples 
of the south but even of many temples in the north. Thus the ^ 
Baikuntha and Kailasha temples in Cawnpore, the Vishvanatha" 
and the Annapurna temples with their adjuncts in Benares, the . 
huge temple of Gopeshwar Mahadeo in Mathura, etc., which serve as 
places of worship for the devotees, and fortifications for the 
residents in times of internal commotion, remind the careful studeiit 
of the ideals of Indian town-planning, their far-sighted vision and 
scrupulous care of details. 

Garden Cities in Modern India. — At present, however, we 
have practically no example of a garden city in India. The railway 

^ ^ C. P. Venkatarama Ayyar, Town-planning in Ancient Deccan ^ pp. 86-87. 

: /'i { , *,Dr. R. K. Mukeijee, Compamiive Economics^ VoL II, p, 343. 
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settlements at Lillooah, Kharagpore, Kanchrapara, Jamalpur, Alam- 
bagh, Gorakhpur^ etc., as has already been mentioned, are yet too 
imperfect and disorganised to have even the semblance of garden 
cities. The workmen’s villages attached to the Biicldngham 
and Carnatic Mills, near Madras, are at best industrial suburbs with 
' some amenities. The projected workmen’s colony at Indora, near 
Nagpur, for the operatives of the Empress Mills, and similar 
undertakings at Bangalore and Indore, again, are hardly even the 
prototypes of garden cities. It cannot, however, be denied that they 
are all commendable undertakings, which deserve more recognition 
and encouragement at the hands of the public and the government 
than they have so far received. In fact, it is on these lines that the 
* solution of India’s industrial problems as a whole lies. Poor as the 
country is, she can at present hardly afford the comfort of garden 
cities in every industrial centre, although they must undoubtedly 
" remain her ideal. In Tahore, no doubt, an attempt is being made 
to lay out a model residential village for the upper middle class 
people on the garden city plan; and it may be hoped that within 
a couple of years a healthy, beautiful, and picturesque town will 
come into existence, and inspire others towards similar and more 
ambitious attempts. 

Jamshedpur. — At Jamshedpur also the beginnings of a 
garden city have been laid. Here different grades of people have 
been housed in quarters suitable for each; and roads, schools, 
hospitals, waterworks, parks, gardens, and other public buildings 
located at suitable places. The humblest cottage of the unskilled 
labourer has got its yard, which has been invariably decorated with 
green plants and vegetable creepers. The number of houses per acre 
’'has also been limited to 12 in the case of those built by the company , 
while a maximum of 20 per acre have been allowed in the case 
exceptionally poor labourers, who build small huts of straw and earth 
for themselves. Even here one inevitably finds vegetable creepers 
md other plants flourishing around the huts and on all sides of 
bastis. The drainage, lighting and water arrangements are all 
properly looked after. There are, however, two serious defects 
which mark out Jamshedpur from garden cities proper. Firstly, the 
eutire land and property is in the possession of the company, and 
the private individual or the community have got few rights ; and, 
secondly, while garden cities very strictly regulate and limit their 
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people engaged in the steel indtistiy, together with all those who 
are directly or indirectly connected with them, are crowded in the 
city. Within ten years, from 1910 to 1921, the population of the town 
grew over ten times, while to-day it is considerably larger. Although 
in the beginning the company tried its best to meet the growing 
demand of the population, it is now evident that it was not - 
possible indefinitely, to satisfy the insatiable hunger of house- 
room within the four comers of the town. In the absence of 
checks, Jamshedpur is also treading upon the road to congestion, 
squalor and disease, which is the inevitable lot of most of our 
industrial towns today. Thus we see that, with the best of intentions 
and the most humanitarian motives, Jamshedpur is being turned 
from a healthy, beautiful and lovely place into an overcrowded, '' 
squalid and dirty city. 

Unregulated Growth of Indian Towns.— Apart, however, 
from the laying out of garden cities and industrial suburbs " 
for the increasing labour population and the middle classes in 
the industrial cities, much of the dirt and squalor, as also the 
congestion and insanitation, which are a common feature of 
Indian towns today, <^n be overcome by a proper planning 
of the towns. Most of our towns present a haphazard growth, and 
little care has been taken either to visualise the needs of the future 
or the proper co-ordination of existing conditions and requirements. 
In fact, our towns have grown, and are growing, without any check 
or hindrance on account of the absence of any law, central or local, 
and more on account of the lack of civic education ^or interest 
among the people. The few building and other sanitary bye-laws 
which exist in the municipal codes have become a dead letter by 
convention. So much so, that some executive councillors and officers ' 
of the bigger municipalities confessed, during our interviews, that 
they would have to vacate their posts the next day if they were to try 
to put those bye-laws into force. Thus, oil and steam engines and 
bigger factories are every day springing up in the^heart of the 
residential areas, in not a few of our industrial and other cities. 

Open drains and dirty, narrow lanes between buildings, 
several stories high, are common. The disposal of refuse matter 
and sewage is as crude as possible, while of drainage thei^ 
is none in many parts. Long, unsightly rows of back-to-back 
one-room tenements, which disfigure our industrial towms, are 
multiplying without any protest. Markets, residential areas, 
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public places, recreation grounds and factories are so hopelessly- and 
unsystematically muddled together that the town-planner would 'find 
his task almost hopeless, unless he is to begin on an absolutely 
clean slate. And yet nobody thinks of town-planning seriously! 
Even future developments are left to take care of themselves. 
It is hardly realised that the saving of the insignificant expenditure 
that city-planning may require at present will have to be repaid a 
hundred times, if things are left to themselves for another decade ; 
for cities are, after all, growing in India, and there are innumerable 
mill and mining towns, whose growth has to be but regulated on 
proper scientific lines in order to evolve sanitary and well-planned 
cities in the future. Thus, both for the improvement of the present 
disorderly condition of our industrial towns and the restriction of 
future chaotic growth, a town-planning scheme is urgently needed. 
For efificiency, for beauty and for dignity, an orderly distribution of 
the parts which go t6 make the complete unit, be it city, town or 
village, is essential. Unity and harmony are essential to beauty, 
incongruity is an artistic blunder. 

The Art of Town-planning.— In the setting out of a town- 
plan there are several factors whose importance varies with local 
cenditions. Among these factors, the nature of the site deserves 
foremost consideration. This includes both the traditions and his- 
tory of the people, as w^eil as the place, its type— whether commercial, 
industrial, religious, political, educational, strategic, or one or more 
combined— and, above all, the configuration of the site. Hills, valleys, 
rivers, lakes, ponds, woods, depressions and mounds will all deter- 
mine the form of the town-plan ; while the prominent features of the 
surrounding country must also receive careful consideration. In the 
words of Hughes, ‘ The lake will suggest a water frontage with 
important buildings placed in relation to it ; the hillside and summit 
will provide a commanding position for the chief public buildings 
of the city, and will afford noble approaches and terracing.*^ 
5si any industrial town, the river, if navigable, will be of the highest 
importance to the commerce of the place ; the factories must be set 
near it, with their quays and railway sidings, and to the leeward of 
the rest of the town, both for cheapness and ease of transport. 
Elevated sites wall provide the most favourable and healthy positions 
for residential quarters, but their position should always he such that 


^ Hughes and Lambom, Towns and Town-planning, p. 134. 
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the prevailing winds do not carry to them the smoke and fumes of 
the industrial area. 

Traffic and Communications.— The proper lay-out of the 
general traffic and street lines is another important factor in the 
town-plan which has not so far received adequate attention. The 
road system should be planned to serve effectively and equally the ^ 
commercial, industrial and residential areas. Heavy traffic dines 
should be diverted towards the industrial areas, and avoid, as far as 
possible, passing in front of public buildings, offices or residential 
quarters. These should, however, be served with broad roads, 
flanked on either side with footpaths and trees. An arterial system 
of traffic lines, running from the centre to the outskirts of the city, 
with a proper admixture of ring-roads, to avoid congestion in the ^ 
centre, may be most commendable. The main roads should, 
however, be planned from the start with a view to expanvSion, and 
should avoid awkward turns in order to ensure speed of traffic. 

Open Spaces. — The next important factor in town-planning is 
health. The plan should admit of a maximum amount of sun and 
air to every street, house and room ; while parks and open spaces, 
playgrounds and recreation centres, public baths, and town gardens 
should all be adequately provided. Practical questions of the best 
means of the disposal of household rubbish, street sweepings, 
and sewage should be given due consideration. The supply of a 
sufficient quantity of good water for drinking and washing purposes 
is also important. 

The limitation of the number of houses to the acre and the 
proportion of building to house site, as also the control of the height 
and depth of buildings, are essential features of a good town-plan ; 
while the housing of manual workers, as also the other classes, in « 
decent and healthy homes, with easy and cheap access to the 
industrial centres, is most important. The pi'oper and effective 
control of insanitary or unscientific building is no less a feature of 
town-planning. "" ^ 

, Limits to the Growth of a Town.— There is a limit beyond 
which the concentration of population at a given point is economically 
wasteful and socially and hygienically harmful. The increasing 
population naturally exerts a growing pressure on its centre. This 
pressure exhausts the capacity of the area for efficient industrial and 
i commercial service, for, transport and accommodation. Further 
i ngrowth brings chaos and confusion. As the Liberal Land Committee 
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has pointed out isi the urban section of its report, this point has 
long been reached and passed in most of the great cities of the 
Western world* In India also this stage has long been reached in 
cities like Bombay, Galcntta, Alimedabad and Cawnpore. Accord- 
ingly, in planning onr cities in the future, the report points out, we 
must realise clearly that the unhinited growth of towns and cities is 
a thing to be definitely discouraged. Up to a certain point the 
growth of an urban community means better scope for commercial 
and industrial enterprise, and a firmer basis of intellectual and 
artistic life. Beyond that point the gains are more than counter- 
balanced by the losses. Thus town-planning should not only cater 
f 9 r the proper development of the immediate fringes and residential 
open land of our great towns, but also the promotion of fresh 
centres at a distance from the present. In fact, it is becoming 
increasingly manifest that the ideal urban development involves 
dealing with urban population and problems in much larger units 
than are at present represented by the existing municipalities or 
town councils. It is essential for perfect planning that not only the 
areas within a town, but also the adjoining areas, with which it is 
geographically and economically connected, be taken into account; 
and that the topography, the historical aspects and the general 
conditions of the whole be properly considered in order to make 
possible a proper co-ordination of the difierent points. Areas 
suitable for different purposes should be marked out, and provided 
with the necessary means of communication for properly linking 
one part with the other for efficiency and service. 

Ways of Meeting Urban Growth.— The purpose may be 
achieved either by founding satellite garden suburbs, with a definite 
' relationship to the parent town, although separated from it by 
intervening belts of agriculture and woodland, in order to prevent 
them from spreading out to join each other, or by what is called 
regional planning. 

1 ,, In the past the growth of a town has usually been met with an 
extension of its municipal jurivSdiction over adjacent lands. This was 
natural because the surrounding districts are very closely related to 
the city for industry and commerce, education and recreation, and 
for social and intellectual life. Such absorption cannot be condemned 
in too strong a language, because it leads to an undue concentration 
of trade and industry ; and intensifies central congestion. Experience 
has shown that such work may best be left to a regional authority^ 
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representative of the region in which it acts, with power and funds to 
■carry out a detailed survey of the whole region, provide efficient 
means of communication and to co-ordinate the town-plaming 
schemes of the constituent parts according to a well-thought-out 
plan. The allocation of areas for the purposes to which they are, or 
may iDecome, best suited, and their preservation against intrusive use, ' 
deserve special attention. 

Zoning Regulations. — Strict zsoning regulations' ^ 
essential, which may prescribe: 

(1) the maximum height of buildings ; 

(2) the width of streets and their relation to the height of build- 
ings on both sides ; 

(3) the character of buildings, their depth, structure, ventilation, ' 
etc.; 

(4) density of houses per acre and the proportion of building 
areas to total ; and 

(5) limits of smoke nuisance from chimneys. 

Although special treatment may be necessary in special circum- 
stances, business should necessarily occupy a central situation, but 
appropriate limitations must be maintained agaiowSt undue congestion, 
to which there is always a tendency in such quarters. Industry aisd 
commerce, on the other hand, are so intimately connected with trans- 
port that their situation on a water frontage, if there is one, and 
near railroad connections, is indispensable. Higher grounds should 
always be reserved for residential purposes, while areas particularly 
suited for use as parks, recreation grounds, and pleasure resorts 
should always be marked out. 

Danger of Monotony.-— Above all, sufficient care should be 
taken to avoid monotony and inartistic designs in buildings and lay- * 
outs. Conditions like those depicted by Dickens in one of his novels 
are most subversive of human happiness or higher moral life. 
Writing about East London, he says that ‘ it contained several large 
streets, all very like one another, and many small streets, still mom 
like one another, inhabited by people equally like one another, who 
all went in and out at the same hours, with the same sound, upon 
the same pavements, to do the same work, and to whom every day 
was the same as yesterday and to-morrow, and every year the 
counterpart of the last and the next.'^ 


^ Dickens, Hard Times, 
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Advantages of Zoiiing.—The fundamental principle upon 
which zoning is based is sheer common sense. As was pointed out 
in a-report on the subject to the New York Chamber of Cominerce, 
‘ The purpose is to prevent the landowner from putting up a build- 
inl: to any height, in any place, of any size, and use it for any 
purpose, regardless of how much it hurts its neighbours.' In a 
broader sense zoning regulations promote public safety, health, 
morals, and general welfare. In practice zoning increases the useful- 
ness and value of buildings It can be used to lessen congestion in 
the streets, and is instrumental in reducing the cost of living. We 
might sumtnarise the beneficial effects of zoning under the following 
chief heads : 

’ (1) it relieves traffic congestion, by diverting traffic concerned 

with different purposes into different channels ; 

(2) it assures and increases property values, by allocating 
different areas to different purposes, and thereby guarantees a 
particular property for a particular use ; 

(3) it saves expense and bother on public utility services, by 
laying out sewers, watei’-mains, gas and electric plant, etc., of a proper 
size and at proper places ; 

♦ (4) it stimulates building ; and 

(5) it heightens the amenities and the general appearance of 
cities. 

Their Justificatioii. — It will appear from what has been said 
so far that zoning involves too much interference with the freedom 
of the individual, and under this system he cannot make the test 
use of his property. But, as will be seen on proper consideration, 
zoning involves less restriction on the liberty of the citizens in 
"economic matters than police or legal restrictions involve a curtail- 
ment of the political liberty of the people. Just as the Penal Code 
is a check on the abuses of political license, so also zoning regula- 
tions are checks on the abuses of short-sighted private enterprise. 
Such zoning regulations now exist in most of the cities of the 
United States of America, as also in Germany, Belgium, France, 
and even England to some extent. The rapid adoption of zoning 
in America would be clear from the fact that, although the 
first comprehensive zoning ordinance was passed in the city of New 
York as late as 1916, by 1923 one hundred and eighty-two towns, 
consisting of over 22 million people, and comprising 40 per cent of 
the urban population of the U.S.A., were living in zoned munici- 
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palities. By January, 1923, the number of zoned communities had 
risen to 320, embracing a papulation of over 24 million people^ 
Another important fact that has been brought to light in, -this 
connection is that public opinion in those places has generally veered 
round, not only in favour of retaining such regulations but even of 
constantly stiffening them. 

Zoning Regulations in India.— -In India zoning regulations 
are still rare. The bigger cities, like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, etc., 
no doubt, have got some regulations about the width of public 
roads, the use of land for factory sites, and the location o£ liquor 
shops, etc. But these are not always strictly enforced, and, as has 
been shown in a previous chapter, dark alleys are common in the 
poorer quarters. Zoning regulations also exist in some other Indian 
towns, but, with rare exceptions, they are honoured more in their 
breach than in their observance. 

Regional Planning. — But, while zoning, like ordinary town- 
planning on a large scale, aims at improving the amenities of the 
city and to utilise every part to its best advantage by a careful 
mapping of the area of a town into a series of zones, definitely 
allocated to specific uses ; regional planning aims at the dispersion 
of the town population and industry over a bigger region, com- 
prising the whole of its hinterland, in order to distribute the 
population more evenly over the country, and to bring about a closer 
contact between agriculture and industry, between urban and rural 
life. Such correlation between the town and the country is infinitely 
desirable from the point of view of permanent peace and ^prosperity, 
to say nothing of order, health, and beauty. Moreover, the value of 
the oneness of thought, feeling, and action, which such contact is 
bound to promote between the town dwellers and the rural folk,'' 
cannot be estimated in terms of money. 

; ' I : .Co-ordination of Agriculture and Industry.*— Belgium,. 

the most densely populated country of Europe, has acMeved a most 
; 1 even distribution of population by an intimate partnership between, 
industry and farming. A large proportion of its workers in office, 
shop, fectory, or mine, continue to live on the land, to cultivate their 
i own plots in their spare time with the assistance of their wives and. 

> . cHldren. Every large industrial town in Belgium has its own zone 
.■ of influence, from which every morning the net-work of light 
gathers in a mass of town workers, and exchanges the 
•: ' goods of the town with the goods of the country. The industrialists, 

i I {i-j. 5 
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if they make liotiseS' for; their labourers, do so two to six' miles 
away from the ' factory. Thus Liege and the colliery coiiipanies 
of. the Moiis ' area, draw inost of their labour from- the districts. 
All this has been possible on account of the high development of 
light rail and traiimmy systems along the roads. Roads, or rather 
communications, have rightly been called the framework of civilisa- 
tion, and accordingly this framework must grow stronger and 
stronger as, the structure of civilisation growls. 

Importance of Regional Planning, in India.-— We in India 
have to learn a great lesson from Belgium, which is and remains a 
predominantly agricultural country. Our economic, social and moral 
regeneration will depend upon the extent to which we are able to 
improve the economic status and enlarge the mental and moral 
horizon of our rural folk. Nothing can succeed better in this 
attempt than an intimate and intelligent commingling of agricultural 
with industrial pursuits, which may be helped to a great extent by 
proper regional planning and the development of cheap and efficient 
means of communication. The movement is, however, new and 
still considerably unexplored, but, from the success it has already 
achieved in other lands, it promises to play a very important part 
ifL solving our civic and economic problems. 

Regional Planning in England.— In England, since the pass- 
ing of the Housing and Town-planning, etc., Act of 1919, till 1925, 
32 joint regional planning committees, covering an area of about five 
million acres and a population of over fourteen millions, had been 
formed. Most of these committees have in hand comprehensive 
proposals for zoning and for arterial roads. The first such combi- 
nation was that of Doncaster area, a rapidly developing colliery 
"district. This plan embraces eight urban and rm*al district councils, 
and provides for the development of a series of tw^elve or more self- 
contained and well-defined towns within the area, each separated 
by agricultural belts and playing fields. The widening of existing 
i*^ads, the provision of new arterial and ring roads, the development 
of motor bus routes, the improvement of waterways, the prescrip- 
tion of building heights and density of houses per acre, and zoned 
areas for housing, commerce, industry and agriculture, have all been 
properly carried out; while due attention has been paid to the 
preservation of the natural beauty of the district. 

In Birmingham, Manchester, London and other places, similar 
schemes are under consideration, and an attempt is being made to 
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secure to the community the hygienic advantages of the country 
together with the social and economic ones of the city. 

In the U.S.A. In the United States of America a -v^ry 
thorough regional survey, covering an area of about 50 miles outside 
the city boundary, has been undertaken for New York under the 
Russell Sage Foundation ; while in Chicago, Los Angeles, etc., 
thorough-going and extensive surveys, dealing with matters of 
sanitation, water-supply, transport, education and zoning are being 
rapidly earned out. 

Ob the CoBtiBeBt.—In France also several regional schemes 
for the city of Paris, the Department of the Seine, etc., have been 
undertaken; while Holland, Denmark and Norway have not lagged 
very far behind. But the most comprehensive and successful instance 
of regional planning is furnished by the Ruhr Coal Mining Regional 
Planning Federation, which comprises an area of 1,482 sq. miles, 
with a population of about four millions. The regional authority 
controls an area covered by over 300 local authorities, and plans 
communications and transport, approves town plans and housing 
schemes, constructs roads, promotes light railways, assists local 
authorities, regulates the occupation and use of land, and wields full 
executive and legislative powers over the whole area. The develo&» 
ment of this area was, however, facilitated by the fact that the firm 
of Krupps had been effectively developing the idea of garden towns 
and suburbs round Essen, and it is most gratifying that the special 
investigators, who visited the place in 1924, reported that, ‘ for all 
the immense industrial development of the district and its dense 
population, the landvscape still preserves, to a surprising extent, its 
rural character,’ Thus it may fairly be claimed that regional 
co-ordination has passed the stage of theory and initial experiment,*^ 
and that its possibilities have now been demonstrated. In India, 
however, zoning and regional planning are practically unknown ; and 
town-planning itself is rare. 

Higher Ideals of TowB-plaBBiBg.— -Let it not, however, be 
understood from what has been said so far that town-planning 
and regional planning are merely a question of architecture and 
engineering. In the words of Gibbon, ‘ Town-planning is an endeavour 
to secure the most advantageous external conditions of life.'^ 

p; . * J. G. Gibbon, * Town-planning and Regional Development,* Garden Cities 
and Town^if tanning, December, 1924. 
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For this the town-plamier has to enter the lives of the citizens 
more deeply. The well-planned city accordingly not only provides 
easier and more rapid conamnnicationSs more light, purer air, more 
healthful and less expensive houses and increased opportunities 
for physical development, but better environment for the social 
' and moral life of the inhabitants; while the superior external 
appearance, beauty and harmony in the city promote art and 
gesthetic sense among the citizens* Here is the highest function 
of the towm-planner. In his creation of the ‘city beautifur he 
satisfies the human craving for beauty while providing for the 
everyday material needs ; so that his art is an ever-present influence 
ircthe lives of multitudes of men/ 

' - Indian Ideas of Town-planning.— Every nation or people 
has left the marks of its civilisation and. culture in its towns, public 
buildings or works of art Not only do the wonderful remnants of 
= Greek, Egyptian and 'Roman cities strengthen this view, but in 
India itself the glories of the ancient civilisations, embodied in the 
beautiful temple cities of the south, proclaim the same. That 
town-planning as an art was highly developed in India several 
centuries before the advent of the Europeans is clear from the 
pignciples of town development and growth enunciated in the 
Shilpa-Skastrasy and enlarged upon and detailed in Tamil litera- 
ture. The application of those laws to the laying out of towns is 
also manifest after a study of the lay-out of the numerous temple 
cities of south India, The palace or the temple has always been 
the starting-point from which streets run in all directions, while the 
residential areas, public places, and gardens are carefully arranged 
in proper relation thereto. The natural features and the contour 
@f the land are utilised to the fullest advantage, and the tanks 
and streams carefully maintained. All this has been done with 
' due regard to the existing conditions and arrangements, and not 
piecemeal. The religious turn which ancient writers have invariably 
gi^^en to every social or economic activity, has also found favour 
with them in arousing the public conscience to create an interest 
in tanks, parks, gardens, avenues, etc- Rightly has Havell pointed 
out that, ‘The most advanced science of Europe has not yet im- 
proved upon the principles of the planning of the garden cities of 

^ Hughes and Lamborn, Towns and Town-planning ^ Ancient a?i<i 
Modern^ p. 99. 
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India, based upon the Indian village plan as a unit/^ The general 
planning of the larger villages, in the words, of ' Havell, 'followed 
the cosmic cross and the so'-called magic square, representing 
the four quarters of the universe. In not a few cases, however, 
towns in ancient times have been modelled in the shape of a lotus 
Howler or as representing Gamda^ mth his out-stretched limbs, or ‘ 
personifying some other god or goddess. In the lotus plan, the city 
has four gates in four directions, and roads and parks in rows, like the 
petals of the sacred flower.^ The principal streets ran east and west 
or north and south, in order to allow the free entry of the sun from 
morning till evening and to ensure a perfect circulation of air. The 
diagonal plan of the streets w^as definitely prohibited, as not only 
inauspicious but unsuitable to Indian conditions; becauvse in that* 
case the streets run in the wrong direction for the sun, and because 
it tends to the congestion of traffic and admits of an uncomfortable 
plan of house and garden. At the intersection of the principal 
streets, in a central place and on a mound, was generally planted a 
ba7iyan or a pipal tree, where the meetings of the villagers were 
held. 

Town-planmag in Mediaeval India,~~In medieval India, 
the Mogul emperors and the other Muslim monarchs displayed 
great artistic skill in the building of capital and other chief cities, 
at Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur-Sikri, Dacca and Lucknow. Cities like 
Agra or Bijapur, Fatehpur-Sikri or Lucknow were some of the 
most beautiful and splendid cities of the world. The builder of 
the Taj and the architect of Sikandra or Sikri are some of the 
world's greatest builders. Imperial palaces were built the magni- 
ficence of whose rich wall decorations, marble pavements, and 
spacious halls of a thousand doors have hardly been excelled up 
to the present time. The gmndees and nobles of the emperors 
also vied with one another to construct splendid residences fox 
themselves ; while mosques, madrasas, etc., were also built by 
the command of the emperors or the magnificence of merchagt- 
princes and nobles. Public markets and public baths were also 
provided for, and the grounds in the city environs were beautifully 
laid out with fine gardens, canals and aqueducts. Some of the 
' , Muhammadan kings were, indeed, great builders and gardeners, aiid 

. ; , E. B, Havell, Ancient and Mediceval Architecture of Indian pp. 7-8. 
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travellers from the remotest parts of Asia used to come to the 
capital cities and admire the spiendonr of the palaces, the beanty 
of the gardens, and the magnificent lay-out of the roads and tanks ; 
while renowned mediseval poets also derived their inspiration from 
the beauties of nature, which were conserved and heightened in the 
city environment. Ample open spaces were retained at suitable 
places throughout the city; while tanks, wells and canals were 
invariably provided for the convenience of the general populace. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the Muslim emperors did not 
always realise the importance of wide roads for the convenience of 
traffic, and accordingly the market streets in the mediaeval towns 
wsere generally narrow. This may be attributed to the oriental 
love of concentration and an innate disliking of dispersion. 

European To wn-planmiig.*— In modern times, the Germans, 
the French, the Americans and the English have each embodied 
their highest conceptions of order, beauty, grandeur, convenience, 
etc., in the planning of their cities, regardless of the question 
of expense; so much so that the enomious expenditure involved 
in the decoration of some of the English and Continental towns 
has called forth the indignant protest of one of the most well known 
awthorities on town-planning.^ In many cases town-planning experts 
have been given an absolutely free hand for developing plans to 
remodel cities, or to found new ones on absolutely unencumbered 
sites. 

Aims of Towo-plannilig.—The principles of town-planning 
may, however, be applied in three distinct directions. Firstly, for 
the purpose of drawing up a scheme for the lay-out of a new town, 
making out an adequate and suitably articulated road system, 
"hliotting areas for residence, commerce and industry, deciding the 
density, heights and depths of houses, building lines and street 
•widths, and marking out places for parks, pleasure resorts and 
public buildings. Secondly, town-planning may be applied to the 
outskirts of existing towns, in order to prevent the mistakes of 
commission and omission in portions still to be built. Thirdly, and 

^ ‘ It is the case, and indeed it is the mark of an advancing civilisation, that, 

any nation becomes firmly rooted in even modest prosperity, there is a 
growing tendency to pay more and more attention to the decorative element in 
life, just as, for a woman of even but moderate means, lace and frills and the 
aesthetic iiiitter of dress may tecome of far more importance than mere 
covering.*— Gibbon, Garden Cities and Town-plannings Deceml>er, 1924. 
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lastly, town-planning may be applied to areas that have already been 
built lip, and where the lay-out is haphazard, wasteful and insanitary. 
Here it does not necessarily follow that re-planning involves a 
wholesale demolition of all existing i:>roperty. Very effective 
improvements can often be made by comparatively slight alterations 
of the ground-plan at a few key points. Moreover, all rebuilding 
and new construction will be compelled to follow the lines laid 
down therein. Thus, in course of time the whole city may undergo 
a thorough reorientation. 

Length of vision, broad-mindedness, and boldness of execution 
are some of the basic principles of a good town-plan, which must 
alike take account of the historical traditions, geographical conditions, 
present aspirations and future possibilities of the city. For this 
purpose an extensive survey of the city is necessary, and should be 
carried out by an expert in civics* with some knowledge of engineer- 
ing. The plan evolved from such a survey 'must take special care 
of the location of industries, present as well as future ; the housing 
of different classes of people ; the economical and rapid means of 
transporting raw materials, manufactured articles and other heavy 
goods; the disposal of waste and sewage, and the provision of 
facilities for education, marketing, recreation, etc. The plan must 
not be piecemeal but a harmonious and complete unit, drawn itp 
with an intelligent foresight to meet all future developments. 

Foresight of German Local Anthorities.— In this connec- 
tion we cannot but admire the boldness and foresight with which 
the German local authorities provide for an ever-enlarging future. 
It is not uncommon to find, with such local authorities, ready-made 
plans for the expansion of their cities for centuries in the future, setting 
out the future quarters and the main arteries of circulation in vivid 
detail. They realise that civic efficiency and well-being are of first 
rate importance and that group survival determines that of the indi- 
vidual, and accordingly devote careful attention to the growth of civic 
life and organisation on the most efficient and carefully determined 
lines. This is aided by the fact that most German cities own 
considerable areas, both within and without their boundaries. 
Another interesting and important regulation in German town- 
planning is that of zones, whereby a town is divided into belts or 
j areas, in each of which both the type and arrangement of the build- 
ings vary in such a way as to ensure the free circulation of air from 
; the open country throughout the city. The effective placing of 
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public buildings in relation to their surroundings is also given 
careful thought* In short, the German method is characterised by 
the attempt to meet, no longer piecemeal and from day to day, but 
with intelligent foresight, the complex needs of a great town of 
progressing affairs and of growing population ; and of supplying the 
demands of modern industry without forgetting those of modern 
populations* Place, work and folk — environment, function and 
organisation— are thus no longer viewed apart, but as the elements 
of a single process, that of healthy life for the community and the 
individual.^ 

Town-plaBniBg in England.— In England, the Housing and 
Town-planning Act of 1909, as amended subsequently, definitely 
requires all municipalities with over 20,000 inhabitants to submit 
plans for the future improvement and expansion of their respective 
cities before January, 1926, according to which ail future develop- 
ment is to take place. 

Municipal Planning in France.— In France also the City 
Planning Law, passed in March, 1919, requires all communes of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants to fonnulate plans concerning: 
(1) the direction, width and location of highways, extent and 
ijian of squares, public spaces, reserve lands, building sites, 
etc., (2) a programme for the hygienic, archaeological and aesthetic 
servitudes, the height of buildings, provision of drinking water, 
sewei'S, waste, etc. Any settlement destroyed by a catastrophe, 
such as fire, earthquake or war, may not be restored or recon- 
structed until the plans are approved by the Departmental Planning 
Commission, which is composed of the local bodies and four 
Mayors appointed by the state. There is also a superior Plan- 
ning Commission, created by the Ministry of the Interior, which 
lays down general planning rules, offers advice on schemes submitted 
-to it, and is the final authority on all matters connected with town- 
planning.^ Bjat France’s main contribution to the art of town-planning 
tes been the lesson of spaciousness and dignity in the laying out of 
streets. In fact, French kings have taken particular delight and 
pride in laying out broad and magnificent thoroughfares. 

In Sweden.— In Sweden a far-reaching building law was passed 

^ Patrick Geddes, Cities in Evolution, p. 198. 

2 Williams, 'France’s First City Planning Law,* National Municipal 
Review, October, 1919. 
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as early as 1874. It provides that, ‘ For every town there shall be 
prepared a plan for the regulation of its general arrangements and 
of the buildings within it. The plan shall regulate not only the 
buildings, but also the streets, the markets and other public places. 
No building niiist take place which contravenes the arrangements of 
the prepared plan, nor shall a town be extended into an area for ’ 
which no building plan has been prepared/^ 

III the U.S.A. —In the United States town-planning legisla- 
tion is largely local ; the municipal authorities not only prepare and 
modify their own schemes, but have power to raise the neces- 
sary money and to expend it according to their own plans. 
American town-planning, as everything else, is characterised by 
bigness and thoroughness, while her chief contribution may be said ’ 
to be the conception of a fine architectural backbone to her city 
plans in the form of definite * civic centres,’ laid out on noble lines. 
The successful realisation of these ideals at Washington, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, etc., have also been helped by the 
co-operation of the citizens through non-official civic associations, 
which exist in almost every important city. 

The Plaimiog of Canberra.— But the largest town-planning 
scheme of modern times is that of the new Australian Commcf5i- 
wealth capital, Yass Canberra, unique in being the example of the 
first large city to be planned de ?iovo on virgin soil. Here a city is 
being created with a proper grouping of its various parts, with a 
government centre, manufacturing centre and a residential area, each 
finely designed, and yet providing for future expansion, with its fine 
street and park system, planned as one complete unit and taking Ml 
advantage of the configuration of a very fine site." 

The Need of Town-planiimg in India.— Thus in Europe* 
as well as in the United States of America and in Australia, 
considerable activity is manifest in the proper laying out of the 
cities, so that the possibilities of future unhygienic groy^th are more 
or less eliminated, while not infrequently expensive surveys have 
been undertaken and towns remodelled for sanitary and healthy 
living, according to the recommendations of thoroughly-qualified 
and well-known civic engineers. India badly needs that her 
industrial towns, like Ahmedabad, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Howrah, 

^ Hughes and Lambom, Towns and Town-planning, Ancient and 
Modern^ p. 99. 

» Ibid., p, 121, 
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Karachi, etc., as also Madras, Calciatta, Bombay and Rangoon, 
vshonld receive similar attention, so that these may set an example 
of^ cxrder, beauty, cleanliness and comfort, rather than of con- 
fusion, ugliness and disease, which they present to-day. Town- 
planning, however, does not consist of some general principles 
which may be learnt in one place and imitated in another. It is, as 
Professor Geddes very aptly puts it, ‘ The development of a local 
life, a regional character, a civic spirit, a unique individuality, capable, 
of course, of growth and expansion, of improvement and develop- 
ment in many ways, of profiting too by the example and criticism of 
others, yet always in its own way and upon its own foundations. 
Thus the renewed art of town-planning has to develop into an art, 

■* yet higher, that of city design — a veritable orchestration of all the 
arts, and correspondingly needing, even for its preliminary surveys, 
all the social sciences./^ 

Regioiial Basis.— Prof essor Geddes’ remarks contain a signifi- 
cant lesson and a serious warning to us in India, where those 
concerned with these problems have a clear bias in favour of Western 
institutions and designs and are apt to under-rate or under-estimate 
the value of indigenous methods and plans; although their endea- 
iiour, according to the highest principles of towm-planning, should be 
to maintain, enrich and revivify the highest and noblest achievements 
of our ancient civilisation and culture. A historical, regional and 
anthropological background is absolutely necessary to impart that 
individuality and national character to our cities, which is the 
recognised foundation and the most characteristic feature of good 
town-planning. This, however, should not prevent us from improving 
and embellishing our traditional art and design by such adaptation of 
Ihe architecture and art of other countries as may appear to be 
inspiring and attractive to our imagination. Such adaptation should, 
. however, on no account be allowed to dominate the regional and the 
national character of the place. A rational and discriminative appli- 
cation of the best in foreign art and design to national architecture 
may serve to inteuvsify and enhance the beauty of indigenous 
institutions, but a wholesale or indiscriminate application of foreign 
art and culture to local conditions may look ugly and altogether 
inartistic. The true town-plan, in short, is the outcome and dower of 
the whole civilisation and culture of a community. 

^ Patrick Geddes, Ciiies in Evolution ^ p. 205. 
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APPENDIX I 


Tenement Census of Cities 


Percentage of population living in each class of tenements to 
total population in the principal industrial cities of India by wards ; 


Percentage of total population living in 

TENEMENTS WITH NUMBER OF ROOMS 


Cities and 
' Wards 


and over 


Bombay City 
Fort, South 
Mandvi 
Dongri 

Market 
Bhuleswar 
Second Nagpada 
Byculla 

Sewri 

^Mahim 

Worli 

Parel’ 


Ahmedabad 
Kalupur. 3t 
Shahpur. 2 
Raikhand 


Jamalpur. 2 
Khadia. 3 
Puras 

Daryapiir Kazipur 

Shahibag 

Asarva 

Railwaypura 

Shaberkotda« 


Gointipiir 
Raj pur Hirpitr 
Beheranipur 

Cawnpore City 
Civil Lilies 
Patkapore 


^ Indicates the percentage of population living in five rooms and over, 
t Figures in colrnnn 1 indicate the number of ckaks* 17 
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APPENDIX I (Continued) 


Percektage of total fopolatign living 

.TENEMENTS WITH NUMBER OF ROOMS 


Cities and 
■: : Wards ^ 


and over 


Cawnfore (contdi) 
Moolganj 
Hayatganj 
Sadar Bazar 
Collectorganj 

Anwarganj 
Gwaltoli. 7t 
Allenganj. 8 
McRobertganj. 9 
Do 10 
Etawah Bazar. 21 


Filkbana. 22 
Maheshari Mahal. 30 
JnhiKhnrd. 83 .. 

Luchmi Purva. 85 
Anwarganj. 90 . . ' 

Sisainau. 105 


Karachi City 
Qiaeen Road, W. 
Rnnchore 
Begari Khata 
Qneen Road, E. 
Frere Town 


Lyari 

Scattered hamlets 
Old Town 
Napier 
Keamari 


Lucknow City 


* Indicates the percentage of population living in five rooms and over, 
t Figures in column 1 indicate the number of chaks. 



APPENDIX II 


Percentage of each class of tenements to total, and tlie average 
number of persons living per room in each class of tenements in 
■^some Indian cities by wards: 


Percentageof each class Average kumber of 

OF TENEMENTS TO TOTAL OCCUPANTS PER ROOM 


..CiriES, AND WARDS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

^ , 5 and 
over'. 

Bombay City 

70 

14 

7 

4 

5 

4-03 

2*11 

1*60 

1*30 

1*06 

Lower Colaba 

SI 

3 

3 

4 

9 

4-35 

2*97 

1*91 

2*08 

2*13 

Fort, South 

76 

13 

5 

3 

3 

7*38 

2*58 

1-91 

1*85 

1*45 

Esplanade 

Mandvi *• 

51 

13 

9 

9 

18 

6-34 

6*44 

3*37 

3*29 

1*70 

79 

12 

4 

2 

3 

5-05 

2*51 

2*12 

1-74 

1*83 

Umarkhadi 

85 

6 

4 

2 

3 

4*80 

3*39 

2*64 

1-65 

1*13 

Market 

90 

2 

5 

1 

2 

4*82 

2*36 

1*96 

3*42 

1*76 

Kumbharwada 

94 

4' 

1 

1 

.. 

4-61 

3*23 

3*29 

1*95 

3*00 

Tardeo 

60 

23 

7 

6 

4 

5*52 

1*81 

2*03 

1*81 

1*46 

^ 2rid. Nagpada 

89 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3-54 

2*12 

2*97 

2*64 

3*06 

Bycnlla 

Sewri 

57 

22 

16 

5 

, , 

44*10 

2*34 

1*88 

1-97 

3*34 

96 

3 

1 


* . 

5*09 

2*121 

1*74 

1*26 

1*70 

Mahim 

82 

9 

4 

3 

2 

4*58 

2-S2 

1*88 

1-30 

1*31 

■Worli 

90 

9 

1 

•• 

•• 

4*73 

2-Sl 

2*95 

2*63 

2*80 

Ahmedabad 

55 

22 

9 

7 

7 

3*39 

1*74 

1*31 

1*07 

*92 

Khadia (3) 

13 

33 

19 

14 

21 

2*52 

1*521 

1*26 

1-08 

*96 

Kalapur (3) 

61 

20 

7 1 

5 

7 

3*68 

1*95; 

1*51 

1*22 

•95 

Shabpur (2) 

60 

19 ■ 

8 

5 i 

8 

3*65 

1*99! 

1*26: 

1*02 

•86 

Jamalpiir (1) . . I 

56 

29 

6 

7 

2 

1 3*56 

1*891 

l*44l 

1*05 

1*00 

Raikhad 

63 

19 

8 

6 

4 

1 :3*24 

1*88 

1*48, 

MS 

•95 

Puras 

86 

9 

2 

1 

2 

3*51 

1*85 

1*43' 

M6 

•94 

Daryapnr Kaziptir 

93 

5 

1 

1 


3*76 

2*07j 

1*68 

1*32 

1*37 

Slmher Kotda 

98 

1 

. 

1 

■ ■■ . . ■ 

3*S8l 

2-08; 

1*26 

1*20 

•58 

Rajptir Hirpur . . 

96 

3 

1 

, * 


3*66i 

2*56 

2*83 

*88 

. . 

Beherampifr 

95 

3 

1 

1 

.. 

3*18 

2*50 

|2*83 

1*75 

•80 

Karachi City 

69 

22 

4 

2 

3 

3*46 

2*20 

2*24 

1*75 

1*81 

Napier 

52 

27 

' 8 

7 

6 

4*50 

3*13 

:2*37 

2*16 

2*39 

Macbi Meani 

60 

32 

4 

2 

2 

4*04 

2*42 

: 2*39 

1-88 

9*83 

Queen Road, W. .. 

68 

26 

2 

1 

3 

5*14 

1*13 

!2*29 

2*44 

1*70 

Serai 

44 

41 

8 

3 

4 

5*48 

3*20 

1*83 

1*82 

1-43 

, . Runchore, , , . 

84 

12 

1 

1 

2 

3*93 

2*16 

1*83 

1*81 

2-64 

Lyari 

92 

7 

1 


. . 

3*83 

2*03 

1:2*78 

2*14 

2*20 

Scattered hamlets 

99 


1 


•* 

4*97 

.. 

l2*06 

4*17 

•• 


APPENDIX III 


Infant Mortality 


Infant mortalits^ rates per 1,000 births in some important indits- 
trial cities and selected wards : 


Cities and Warhs 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Calcutta City 




294 

347 

324 


Jorabagan .. 




459 

501 

479 


Jorasanko 




319 

379 

410 


Burra Bazar 




334 

676 

398 


Colootoilah 




423 

*466 

467 


Muchipara . . 




355 

410 

396 


Waterloo Street 




875 

500 

444 


Fenwick Bazar 




420 

576 

557 


Collingah . . 




435 

426 

619 


Entaily 




339 

437 

452 


Benm;^ker 




297 

560 

480 


Bally^nge 




373 

478 

687 


Kidderpur .. 




377 

401 

372 


Bombay City 




411 

389 

316 


Mandvi 




521 

425 

514 


Dongri 




410 

423 

284 


Market 




419 

403 

320, 


Bhitieswar . . 




429 

416 

396 


Ktimbharwada 




504 

409 

:,321- 


Girgaum . . 




429 

334 

300 


Mazagon . . 




397 

407 

34S\ 


2nd. Nagpada 




521 

489 

" ' 382-' 


Kamathipura 




406 

482 

: 351, 


Byculla 




548 

518 

.■';.484..','^' 


Parel 




414 

379 

320 

1 * 1 , . 


Sewri ,, 




462 

i 514 

393 


Sion 




534 

431 

315 


Mabim 




355 

354 

291 


Worli 




435 

399 

323 


Nagpur City 




256 

311 

262 


Ganeshpeth 




282 

: 369 

338 


Kalla and Old Sbukrawari 



208 

384 

271 


Mobite’s Mohaila 

. , 



273 

364 

301 
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' Cities AND Wards 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

NAGPtm City ( contd ,:) 

Fadoavispiira 

Ayachitwalii , 

Ganga Jamiia , 

' Resiiim Bazar • 

271 

308 

263 

264 

1 

446 

305 

307 1 
336 j 

360 

284 

343 

215 


' , : Sawatldian’s, Gote ... 

Rtii Ganj . • 

294 

298 

432 

284 .j 

279 
. 220 


Amraoti (C.P.) 

Chattarpiir . . ■ . -* 

Hanialpitra ... ■ • • 

Bhtisara ^ . • • *• * * 

225 

281 

290 

170 

319 ! 
344 ■ 
290 

449 

230 

431 

236 

34S 


Bajaia . * • • • 

Ratanganj Masanganj 

Kliadkalipiira 

400 

294 

211 

406 

427 

304 

348 

239 

298 


Cawnpore City 

Klialiasi. Lines 

Colonelganj 

495 

436 

362 

484 

441 

459 

322 

341 

229 

384 

412 

321 

Gwal Toll . . 

Lticbmi Ptirva , 

# , Rai Ptirva . . 

550 

389 

535 

447 

364 

561 

331 

478 

417 

364 

328 

626 

'Lucknow City ' . 

, Cliowk , ' ' . . • • * ' ; • * 

^ ''yaliiagaiij . * 

Saaciatgaiij .• . • 

Danlatganj 

285 

290 

309 

283 

269 

292 

281 

303 

318 

316 

260 

235 

283 

290 

296 

308 

299 

332 

299 

340 

Hasangani, •• ' *• , 

Ganeshgan j 

; 'Hazratganj " ,*•. , •* , ' • * 

. Wazirganj . . ' '•> ' ,■ . • • , ^ • • 

239 

268 

286 

304 

299 

273 

257 

296 

268 

222 

236 

259 

371 

252 

295 

307 

.' Ahmed '•*, 

Kbadia . ... , ' .. .„*• ■ ' v* 

.. ... '..Kaiiipiir , , ' * * ' *• ' ' ^ •/ 

.^Dariapnr ■ • , , • • . ' : " 

Shahptir ► * * : 

300 

.314 

317 

305 

295 

438 

487 

. 442 ■ 1 
. 482 
413 

287 

292 

307 

346 

257 

331 
367 
350 
' 350 
317 

". 'I'.. .? 

Jamalpnr . . 

Raikbad 

Saraspnr . . 

Pnras 

300 

317 

23i 

439 

432 

493 

409 

296 

258 

350 

267 

302 

338 

387 

312 

Madras City 

Rayaptirain 

Wasbermenpet 

. 254 

350 
. 273 


238 

254 

253 

•• 
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APPENDIX III {Continued) 


Cities and Wards 

1923 

1926 

1927 1 

1928 

Madras City {co7itd') 





: , Harbotii* ■ 

405 


332 


Kachaleshwaranpet . . 

305 


239 


Kothawal Bazai- 

370 I 

290 


Ammen Kovil 

'290- 1 ■ 

266 


Seven Wells 

271 1 

290 


Sowcarpet . , 

330 

. . 

369 


Peddnmickenpet .. .. ...i 

326 


256 


Trevelyan Basin * . . , , . ! 

295 

.. 

309 


Esplanade . . . . . . . . | 

296 


320 

. . 

Park Town . , . . , . j 

309 ! 

256 

. . 

Chtiiai 

241 


279 


Karachi City 

227 


207 


Lyari , . . . . . 

238 


, 244 


Gizri 

289 


219 


Keamari , . . . . . . . j 

156 


207 


Soldier Bazar . . . . * . | 

■ 

251 


216 


Ramswami , . . . . . ) 



(309 


Runchore . , . . . . j 

252 


1245 

.. 

Rangoon City 



294 

• * If*, 

Lanmadaw.. .. .. .J 



305 


Botataung . , 



265 

' • ' . . 

Cantonment 



485 


N. Kemmendine 



308 


Tarokton .. 



234 

• • 

Yegyau 



23i 

■ . . 

Theinbyn , . .. . 



421 


Delhi City . . 



205 


Maliwara . . 



278 


Charkhewala 



219 

. . ^ 

Sitaram Bazar 



219 

.. 

Dariba 



212 


SnriWalan.. 



207 


Parrash Khana 



203 


Faiz Bazar . . 



193 

• * (ST 


APPENDIX IV 

Mortality from Some Diseases 


Death-rates from some diseases in important indtistrial cities 
and selected wards in 1927 : 


Cities, AND Wards 

Death Rates per 1,000 of Population 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea 

Tuberculosis 
or Ptbisis 

Respiratory 

diseases 

Bombay City 



1*1 

1*3 

7*6' 

Upper Colaba . . 



1*3 

2‘7 

7*3 

Esplanade 

, . . 


T9 

2-3 

10-0 

Umarkbadi 



•7 

1-6 

11*2 

Bhuleshwar 



•7 

2*5 

10*1 

Girgatim 



•9 

M 

5*8 

Mazagatim 



1-0 

1*7 

9*3 

2nd. Nagpada . . 



1-4 

1*5 

9*3 

Kamathipura . . 



1-2 

2*4 

8*3 

^ Tardeo 



•8 

•9 

11*6 

* Bycnlla 



M 

1-5 

9*8 

Parel . . 



1*3 

•7 

7*5 

Sewri . . 



1*6 

•2 

■ 9*2. 

Sion . . 



2-8 

•8 

6*5 ,■ 

Mahini 



14 

•8 

'7*7 

Worli . . 



1*2 

*5 

8*9 , 

Calcutta City . . 



3*4 

2*8 

6*5 

Sukea Street 



2-4 

2*6 

4-7 

Jorabagan 



2-8 

2*8 

' 5*9 ■ 

Jorasatiko 



3*2 

3-3 

4*8 

Colootollali 



1-8 

. . 3*1 

6*9 

Mticbipara 



2-6 

"2*5 

"5*9,' 

: . Waterloo Street 



■ ■■■■■•s ■■ 

1*1 

■3*7 ^ 

Bow' Baza*': ■ ■ , . . 

' •%' 



T6 

1*5 

34 

Collingah 



■ 2d ■ : 

2*7 

, 7*1 

Entaliy 



5*8 

4*1 

18*1 

Beniapooker 



4*0 

2*6 

154 

Ballygtinge 



3-7 

2*1 

' 8*8 , 

Bhowanipnr 



3*9 

2*8 

5*2 

Kidderpur 



44 .. 

4*2 

14*6 

Hastings and Watgmge... , 


,■ : '2-x- 

2*0 

6*9 
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APPENDIX IV (Coniinued) 


Cities and Wards 

Death Rates per 1,000 of PopuLxAtion' 

| Tuberculosis 
Dian-La i “rPthisis 

Respiratory 
diseases ; 

.Rakgoon City .. 



3-0 

2-6 

7-2 

. ,■ Lanmadaw ' 



34 

4*1 

9-5 

Botatating 



3-3 

2*8 

6*2 

Cantonment 



1-1 

2*0 

4-3 

North Kemmendine 



, 2-6 

. 2*0 

7*9 

South Kemmendine 



1-S 

■■ ' 1*7 ■ 

4*1 , , 

Taroktan 



3-5 

1*6 

7-8 ' ' 

Yegyaw 



2*2 

1*8 

' 7*4 " 

Theinbyu 



3-5 

1*6 

. 8-3 

Madras City 



6*2 

3*3 

9-5 

Tondiarpet 



13*0 

3*2 

11-0 

Kornkupet 



5-9 

^ 4*0 

15*4 

Harbour 



4-8 

4*0 

10*4 

Aiiimen Kovil . . 



5*2 

4*7 

8-3\ „ 

Seven Wells . . 



6*9 

5*4 

, . 9-S''' 

Peddunaickanpet 



4*3 

4*1 

10*1 

Esplanade 



10-5 

23-6 

23-3 

Perambiir 



8*0 

2*9 

15-7 

Chnlai 



9*9 
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